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And laugh at this fantastic mummery, 

This antic prelude of grotesque events, 

Where dwarfs are often stilted, and betray 
A littleness of soul by worlds o’erran, 

And nations laid in blood. 
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THE GREAT WARS 


CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARK8. 


We do not intend to write a history of India, but only to 
give a brief and continuous account of the great wars 
whicn have been waged in it. These necessarily mark 
the turning-points of history—namely, the rise and fall of 
States, races, and dynasties; but*bhe seasons of peace and 
plenty—the angel-visits in the records of time which it 
would-be incumbent on the general historian especially db 
dwell upon—will not be noticed by us. We Bhall not even 
notice all the wars which have disturbed the country, but 
those only which were either great in themselves or great 
in the revolutions they effected. The valleys of the Indus 
and the Ganges have rung with victories as memorable, 
and have betn saddened by defeats as signal, as any that 
havfe occurred on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube, 
and a remembrance of these at the present moment, when 
we are constantly threatened with European and Central 
Asian difficulties, will perhaps not be held to be altogether 
unnecessary. 

The history of India naturally divides itself into three 
parts—namely, the Hindu, the Mahomedan, and the 
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THE GREAT WARS OR INDIA. 


English periods. The first is of course by far the most 
important; but the accounts extant of it are unfortunately 
exceedingly imperfect, as the Hindus never had any 
historical writings. To leave out all notice of the period, 
however, would be a great mistake ; nor is such complete 
omission imperative, since the labours of our orientalists 
and antiquarians have succeeded in scraping together a 
large amount of information about it which, if not histori¬ 
cally true, is still not unworthy of belief. All such infor¬ 
mation as can be applied to our present purpose will be 
freely utilised. 

Leaving aside the travelling expedition of Osiris from 
Egypt, the first great war waged in India of which we 
know anything was that which was fought between Semi- 
ramis and Stabrobates, which must have occurred in the 
second or third century after the Flood. The next was 
the expedition of Bacchus, Sesostris, or Parusram, which, 
according to the Hindu accounts, was a war of races 
fought between the Brahmans and the Kshctriyas. The 
tffird, in the order of time, was the war of the sfecond 
Kama, or Ramchandra of Ayodhya, with Havana, in 
Southern India, which was a war of religions, being ap¬ 
parently the first great war between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, the Buddhists being represented as Rfikshases. 
The fourth was probably the invasion of' Ogliuz Khan of 
Tartary, whose era, however, cannot be precisely deter¬ 
mined. The fifth was the invasion of Hercules, or Balalam 
(the third Rama) and Krishna, which was almost con¬ 
temporaneous with the sixth, the war of the Mahabharut, 
an international war, fought out apparently by two 
Scythic clans a short time after their settlement in the 
country. Then, after a long interval, come the Persian 
invasions of Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes; and then the 
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invasion of Alexander the Great, which was the first of 
the great wars of which we have authentic information. 
The wars of Vikramaditya and Salivahana, which ought 
next to be noticed, are not much known in their details. 
They wore followed by six centuries of impervious dark¬ 
ness which it is impossible even to grope through. 

The second, or Mahomedan, period of Indian history 
opens with the Arab invasions of the country, which were 
followed by the expeditions of Subaktagin, Mahmood of 
Ghazni, and Mahomed or Shahabudeen of Ghor, by 
the last of whom and his slave Kuttubudecn Ibek, the 
sovereignty of the Mahomedans in India was founded. 
From this date to the end of the Mahomedan era the 
country was always in a state of anarchy and confusion, 
caused alike by mutinies and rebellions, and by wars of 
conquest and aggrandisement, both of which were equally 
frequent. The Mahomedans, as Abdool Wassaf expresses 
it, found India to bo “ the most»agreeable abode on th e 
e arth, and the most pleasant qu arter of th e world ; the 
dust t)f which was purer than air, a nd the air purer than 
purity it self/ * Its delightful plains were regarded by them 
as “the garden of paradise/* and the particles of its earth 
as “ rubies and corals.** “ If it is asserted,** says he, 
“ that paradise is in India, be not surprised that paradise 
itself is not comparable to it.** The eagerness to plunder 
this paradise was generally the cause of the wars that 
diAractcd it; and very soon the paradise was converted 
by its desecrators into a hell, both for themselves and the 
unfortunate races they brought under subjection. All 
the disturbances thus created will not require to be 
recapitulated, as they were generally not u great ** wars, 
in any sense of that term. We shall only refer to the 
wars of Buktyar Khiliji in Bengal and Behfir; those of 
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Alt&msh, the slave; those of Allaudeen, the first Maho- 
medan subjugator of all India; the Chinese expedition of 
Mahomed Toglek; the terrible invasion of India by 
Timour, which left an indelible mark on the country; its 
conquest by Baber; the wars of Humayun and Shere 
Shah; those of Akbar; the rebellion of Shah Jehan; 
that of Khan Jehan Lodi; and the civil wars caused by 
the sons of Shah Jehan, which were terminated by 
Aurungzebe's ascension to the throne. After these will 
come for notice the wars of Aurungzebe with the Rajpoots 
and the Mahrattas, the subsequent Mahratta wars, the 
war of Bahadur Shah with the Sikhs, the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, and the several invasions of Ahmed Shah 
Doorani which ended with his final triumph at Paniput. 

The battle of Paniput was fought in 1761, four years 
after which began the recognised sovereignty of the Eng¬ 
lish in India. We wish we could say that the English 
period has been altogether a quiet and peaceful one. It 
has unfortunately not been, and in fact could not be so, 
sifcce the empire of the English is based on conquest, just 
as much at that of the Mahomedans was. Unlike the 
Mahomedan period, however, the English era has been 
singularly free from internal disturbances, excepting 
such as were unavoidable to the tenure upon which it is 
based; and now that the masters of the country have 
attained the ne plus ultra of their aspirations in it, the 
whole of it is at peace from one extremity to another quite 
as much as Great Britain and Ireland. The wars they 
have fought will of course have to be referred to. They 
commenced with their struggles with the French for a 
footing in the land, which were soon followed by the wars 
for the acquisition of Bengal and Behar. Then succeeded 
the wars with Hyder Ali and Tippoo, which may be 
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regarded as the Bequel of the struggles with the French; 
then the first Mahratta war; then the war with Nepal; 
then the great Mahratta and Pindari war; and then the 
Burmese war. Next followed the capture of Bhurtpore 
and the subjugation of the Jats; after which there was a 
long era of rest, that was abruptly concluded by the fear 
the English entertained of the Russians, which provoked 
the Afghan war, which in a manner obliged them to 
undertake in succession the conquest of Scinde, the 
Gwalior war, and the Punjab war. The last of their great 
wars in India up to this time 1 has been the Sepoy war of 
1857-58. 

Of most of these wars detailed accounts exist, but in 
such voluminous form as is repellent to a large number of 
readers. Our only endeavour will be to produce a book 
that will give the general reader such a cursory sketch of 
them as he will care to read and remember. The wars 
with China and Persia will not be referred to, as they 
were, in point of fact, not Indian but imperial wars. 

1 This work was originally published in 1879. 
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THE GREAT WARS OF INDIA. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE INVASION OF SEMI RAMIS. 

Approximate Date b.c. 2000. 

The first celebrated invader of India was Semiramis, the 
wife of Ninus, who succeeded him on the Assyrian throne, 
some two or three hundred years after the Flood. The 
account of this invasion is given by Diodorus Siculus 
after Ctesias, whom the fathers reject as an unscrupulous 
authority because his narrations are not altogether recon¬ 
cilable with the Jewish Scriptures. There is no doubt, 
however, that there was «uch a queen as Semiramis—or 
Samaraymat, as she is named in the Assyrian inscriptions 
—and that she did signalise herself by many wonderful 
achievements, of which not the least was the erection of 
Babylon; and prima facie there is nothing against 
Ctesias’s account of the Indian war, which, Diodorus says, 
was extracted from the archives of Babylon, and the 
general truth of which is not unsupported by the mythic 
annals of India. 

The account of Ctesias is that the queen of Assyria, 
having added Libya and Ethiopia to her dominions, 
retired for rest to Bactria, but soon became so impatient 
of a quiet life that she resolved to proceed thence to India, 
which even in that age had acquired a name for fertility 
and riches. The king of the Indians, Stabrobates, was, 
however, on all hands said to be a very powerful sove- 
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reign, and the undertaking contemplated was also difficult 
for other reasons. Preparations for it were therefore 
made by Semiramis on the grandest scale. The bravest 
and most expert soldiers in her empire were selected for 
the enterprise; and the army thus formed was strongly 
armed and accoutred. She also engaged shipwrights from 
ail maritime places to build for her a number of vessels to 
be transported in pieces by land and made use of in cross¬ 
ing the Indus; and, to deceive the elephant corps of the 
Indian king, in which his chief superiority was supposed 
to rest, she had counterfeit elephants constructed of wood, 
which were covered with the hides of black oxen. Her 
elephants and vessels being ready in two years she 
assembled her army in the third, and counted three 
millions of foot-soldiers, two hundred thousand horsemen, 
one hundred thousand chariots, and one hundred 
thousand men on camels. Her vessels of transport were 
two thousand in number, and were carried by camels; as 
also were her mock-elephants, to the sight of which the 
horsemen familiarised their horses, that they might nfrtr 
take fright on seeing real elephants in the war. 

Stabrobates, undaunted by these preparations, made his 
own for resistance with equal vigour, and succeeded in 
organising a superior army. His foot-soldiers exceeded 
three millions, and the other arms were proportionately 
strong. He especially added largely to the elephant 
coi>ps, and armed it so as to render it invincible; and, for 
purposes of transport, he built four thousand boats of 
canes and bamboos. 

Thus prepared the Indian king sent ambassadors to 
Semiramis on her march to reproach her for seeking a 
causeless war; and, in a private note to her, he upbraided 
her for her infanlous life, and threatened to crucify her if 
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she fell into his hands. The only answer Semiramis gave 
was that she hoped that they would ere long be better 
acquainted with each other; and, hurrying her advance, 
she came shortly after to the banks of the Indus, but was 
surprised to find the enemy's fleet already arranged and 
drawn up in order before her. Nothing daunted she 
launched the vessels she had prepared, inanned them with 
the boldest of her soldiers, and commenced the fight, order¬ 
ing it so that those on shore might be able to aid and 
assist those fighting on the river. The contest was fierce 
and obstinate, but terminated in favour of the Assyrians, 
who sunk one thousand of the Indian vessels and took 
many prisoners. 

But the king of India was a strategist. He had ac¬ 
cepted the defeat designedly, that the enemy might get 
elated and less wary with success; and, affecting to retire 
before it, he drew the entire army of the Assyrians across 
the river. Semiramis, easily taken in, ordered a bridge 
of boats to be stretched across the stream, and went over 
' ^ith all her forces, leaving only sixty thousand men 
behind to defend the bridge; and she proceeded joyously, 
pursuing the Indians and desolating the country for 
many leagues. Her mock-elephants did her especial 
service, for they actually succeeded in intimidating several 
detachments of the Indian army, till the deceit was dis¬ 
covered by deserters. Even then Stabrobates found the 
greatest difficulty in rallying his forces; but he eventually 
succeeded in doing so, and then charged the Assyrians 
with such vigour that they were obliged to give way. 
The attack of his elephant corps was now irresistible, 
while the mock-elephants of Semiramis proved useless 
and cumbersome. The sovereigns on both sides fought 
hand to hand, and Semiramis was wounded with an arrow 
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Nonnus, a native of Panopolis, in Egypt, composed in the 
fifth century after Christ, a poem called the Dionysiacs, 
which gives an account of the expedition of Dionysius, or 
Bacchus, into India. Some authors consider Osiris to 
have been the original Bacchus; others concede that 
honour to Sesostris ; others again to Shishak : while not 
a few agree in thinking that there was actually but one 
invasion of India from Egypt, the name of the invader 
being differently given by different writers as Dionysius, 
Bacchus, Shishak, and Sesostris. 

Nonnus says that the expedition of Bacchus was under* 
taken at the desire of Jupiter, who was angry with 
Deriades, the king of India, for his haughtiness. The 
invading army was assembled by Pyrrhichus, and was 
commanded by Actason; Hymenaeus, Erectheus, Aristasus, 
Ogyrus, and Priapus. A long catalogue of nations and 
towys which contributed to swell its ranks is given by 
the poet. Briefly, the races were: the Cabiri, Corybantes, 
Telchinis, Cyclops, Pans, Satyrs, Hyades, Centaurs, 
Nymphs, and Bassarides. Armed with a thyrsus and a 
horn Bacchus led these on, being accompanied, not only 
by the heroes named, but also by Apollo, to give lessons 
in poetry and music to the Indians, Triptolemus, to teach 
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them the arts of husbandry, Maro, to instruct them in 
planting the vine, and the Muses, to teach them the rest 
of the sciences and arts. The invaders entered India by 
the road of Persia, but were not entirely unopposed on 
the frontier. An immense multitude, armed with such 
weapons as they could lay hands on, flocked from all the 
neighbouring districts to repel thembut the Bassarides, 
or Bacchre, fell furiously on these, and Bacchus seconded 
their efforts by turning a river that was running blood 
into wine, of which the Indians drank unwittingly, and, 
becoming mad drunk, were .easily conquered. 

At this stage the account of the war is relieved by the 
story of Bacchus's passion for an Indian nymph named 
Niceea, as beautiful as Venus and as chaste as Diana. 
Bacchus's love being rejected by her with disdain, he 
followed her "wherever she went; upon which she tried 
to run away, and, coming up to the river of wine in an 
exhausted state, drank .deeply of it and became insensible, 
which gave Bacchus the opportunity to complete her ruin. 

. The trick of the river of wine being discovered, Qrontes, 
the son-in-law of Deriades, challenged Bacchus to a single 
combat, which Bacchus avoided. A general Engagement 
was then commenced, and Orontes attempted to attack 
Bacchus, but’was unable to wound him; while Bacchus 
with his thyrsus rent the corslet of Orontes, but mag¬ 
nanimously spared his life. Orontes, unable to endure 
the indignity, destroyed himself; and, the best warrior 
of the Indian army being thus lost, a second victory was 
obtained by Bacchus, after which Blemys, an Indian who 
had joined him, was placed on the throne. 

The next encounter was a friendly one, with one Sta- 
phylus, apparently one of the frontier princes, who, with 
his wife Methe, and his son Botrys, learned to appreciate 
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the grape bo well that he died from the effects of it, 
whereupon Bacchus undertook to console his widow, and 
Mcthe became his constant companion. After this fol¬ 
lowed a fierce encounter with Lycurgus, the king of 
Arabia, who gave Bacchus a signal defeat ; but Neptune 
and Jupiter coming to his rescue, the former struck 
Arabia with his trident and laid it under water, while 
the latter made Lycurgus blind. 

Up to this time there had been no engagement with 
Deriades himself. One of his generals, Thu feus, a fierce 
warrior, now met Bacchus on the banks of the Hydaspos, 
and meditated an attack on him. But a deserter informed 
Bacchus of the plan, and he, feigning flight, drew the 
Indians after him, and then defeated and routed them, 
driving many of them into the river, where the contest 
was continued in the water till all except Thureus were 
drowned. Bacchus then crossed the river, and meeting 
w T ith opposition set fire to it. This angered Oceanus; 
but the Hydaspes itself implored clemency, upon which 
the flames were extinguished. 

The preparations for the battle with Deriades were 
now completed. Bacchus received a shield made by 
Vulcan on which were displayed the figures of the sun, 
moon, and stars; of Thebes, Amphion, and* Ganymedes; 
of Damasenus engaging and slaying a dragon; and of 
lthea holding a stone to Saturn. His opponents were at 
the same time craftily encouraged by Pallas to venture 
out; and they advanced vigorously, bearing various 
arms. In the battle which followed Dexiochus and 
Corymbasus, two Indian chiefs, particularly distinguished 
themselves, the latter standing at his post even after he 
was killed! But the advance of the Cyclops soon re¬ 
duced the troops of Deriades to straits, many fell back 
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before them, and Deriades himself was surrounded; when 
Juno inspired him with courage, upon which Deriades 
and Bacchus engaged in single conflict, till they were 
parted by night. Juno now deceived Jupiter with the 
girdle of Venus, and lulled him asleep; and Deriades, 
being assisted by Mars, soon put Bacchus and his host 
to flight, upon which Bacchus became demented. 

Jupiter was filled with wrath when he awoke, and 
compelled Juno to cure Bacchus with her milk; after 
which the war was renewed, Bacchus charging the ele¬ 
phant corps of the Indian army at the head of the wild 
beasts that accompanied him. He himself also assumed 
a great variety of forms to engage Deriades, and finally 
succeeded in entangling him in a mess of vine-plants, 
which forced him to entreat for liberation, and to conclude 
a truce. 

Numerous prodigies appeared at the termination of the 
truce, but they deterred neither party from continuing 
the war, which now took a naval form; and the ships 
of Bacchus and Deriades being both ready, a vigorous 
engagement was begun. The Indians were early sur¬ 
rounded, but still fought with obstinate valour, till Boreas 
sent a storm against them and Jupiter sent rain, when 
the Indians being subdued their fleet was burnt. Deriades 
now attempted to fly, but was deceitfully persuaded by 
Pallas to continue the fight, which enabled Bacchus to 
come up to him and slay him; after which Bacchus 
returned to his native country. 

The account given of Sesostris by Diodorus Siculus 
does not very materially differ from the above, though no 
details to an equal extent are furnished. His first ex¬ 
pedition, it is there related was in commund of an army 
sent out by his father to conquer Arabia, in which he 
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was entirely successful. He was next sent to conquer 
Libya, which was likewise brought under subjection. 
These achievements excited in him the ambition to con* 
quer the world j and, on coming to the throne, he raised 
for that purpose a large army of six hundred thousand 
foot-soldiers, twenty-four thousand horsemen, and twenty- 
seven thousand chariots of war. The chosen companions 
of his infancy were the generals who commanded this 
army; and he fitted out a fleet from the Bed Sea to co¬ 
operate with it. The latter being first sent ^t succeeded 
in conquering all the maritime nations to the borders of 
India. The army then took its course through Phoenicia, 
Syria, Assyria, and Media, all of which were reduced; 
after which it entered India through Persia, and sub¬ 
duing the whole of it, passed down the Ganges to its 
mouths, where the fleet was waiting for it, and where 
triumphant pillars were erected. Nine years were spent 
in the expedition, after the successful termination of 
which Sesostris proceeded westward into Europe, where 
he subjugated Thrace. We have no information of the 
kings he encountered in India. In another account 
Shishak, or Sesonchosis, is said to have conquered a 
large part of India, and to have left one of his most 
intimate friends, Spartembas, on the throne, whose de¬ 
scendants continued to occupy it till the invasion of the 
country by Hercules. The story, whichever version of it 
be Accepted, is not improbable; there is no doubt that 
the Egyptian Empire was at one time contiguous to India. 
The approximate date of the expedition has been Bet 
down at the head of this chapter as b.c. 1800, but the 
era of Sesostris is more commonly fixed at somewhere 
between b.c. 1500 and 1300, and that of Shishak at 
between 1000 and 900. 
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We dow turn to the Indian accounts available to us. 
Col. Wilford was of opinion that the Dionysiacs of 
Nonnus only related the story of the Maliabharut, while 
Sir William Jones held that the parallel to it was to be 
found in the Ramayana. In point of fact, however, we 
find no actual counterpart of the story in either of the 
poems referred to, beyond a possible affinity of names 
between Deriades and Duryodhon, as regards the Maha¬ 
bharut, and such resemblance as may bo said to subsist 
between thJ^ circumstances of Bacchus having fought 
with an army of satyrs and Rama with an army of mon¬ 
keys, as regards the Ramayana. The more probable 
theory, therefore, is that which has been generally ac¬ 
cepted, that the expedition of Bacchus, Sesostris, or 
Shishak has reference to a distinct war from that of 
either the Ramayana or the Mahabliarut, the hero of it 
being the elder Rama, or Parusrfim, so named from the 
Parnsa, or battle-axe, With which he fought. It will be 
remembered that the Egyptian name of Sesostris was 
Rameses the Great. " 

Parusram, according to the Hindu story, was an incar¬ 
nation of the Deity, one of whose names is Bagis, which 
may be identified with Bacchus. He was the son of 
Jamadagni, an anchorite, who, quarrelling with Gautama, 
was beset by a confederation of princes both of India and 
Cushwadwipa (Persia and Arabia), and was murdered. 
Parusram, then a boy, had already found favour faith 
Mahadeva, and, armed with his invincible energy, devoted 
himself to the extermination of the Kshetriyas, or the 
royal race, all over India. In vain they resisted him 
singly or together; all arms were useless against his 
battle-axe; and the slaughter he made was so great that 
even the chasas , or agriculturists, fled from the plains 
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and retreated to the mountains. The Sdyitiparba of the 
Mahabharut says that “ he turned the earth into a mass 
of ensanguined mud.” Eastwards he proceeded to the 
extremest limit of Assam, where with one blow of his axe 
he made the cleft in the mountains—still called Prabhu 
Kutlidr by the Assamese—by which the Brahmapootra 
enters India. To the west he went beyond the Hindu 
Koosh, to the country of the Cannibals, where he fought 
with their ruler Kartavirya, and, darting huge serpents 
at him, infolded him in an inextricable maze till he was 
destroyed. The names given by Nonnus are not recon¬ 
cilable with those of the Hindu legend, but some re¬ 
semblance between the stories may be traced. The 
Egyptians who accompanied Bacchus, Sesostris, or Shi- 
shak to India—a great portion of whom must have settled 
in it under Spartembas—were perhaps also Brahmans, 
like those already settled in the Punjab, whose cause was 
fought for by Parusram. • 
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CHAPTER IV. 

# 

eama’s war with Havana. 

. Approximate Date b.c. 1700. 

The first war between Brahmanism and Buddhism of 
which we have any account was fought by Rama, the son 
of Dasarath, king of Ayodhya, or Oudc, with Havana, 
king of Lanka, or Ceylon. The story has been rendered 
immortal by the poem of Valmik, which is prized by the 
Hindu alike for its historical and religious associations. 
The accounts of Rama’s birth, boyhood, and marriage 
do not require to be here noticed; but it may be men¬ 
tioned at the outset that he, like Parusram, was an 
incarnation of the Deity. The story of his advfcntures 
commences from the date of his banishment, which was 
procured by the intrigues of his step-mother Kaikeyi. 
His father having become very old, Rama was selected 
by the people for the office of heir-apparent and coad¬ 
jutor of the king; but his installation to the office was 
opposed by Kaikeyi, who besought her husband to instal 
her own son Bharat, in preference, and to send Rama 
into exile. The old king was weak and silly enough to 
comply; whereupon Rama, with his wife Sita, and a step¬ 
brother, Lakshmana, proceeded as ascetics to the Dan- 
daka forest, to fulfil the parental command. The sentence 
was for fourteen years; but, Dasarath dying almost im¬ 
mediately after Rama’s departure, R&ma was summoned 
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to occupy the throne by Bharat himself, which. How¬ 
ever, he refused to do, lest his filial obedience should be 
impugned. 

While in the wilderness Rama killed several Rakshases, 
or demons (by whom Buddhists apparently are meant), 
who persecuted the sages, or Brahmans, dwelling in the 
forests for their worship of the gods. Among the Rak- 
shases thus encountered were two brothers of Havana 
and one of his sisters. The latter offered love to Rama, 
and, on being told that he was already married, rushed 
upon Sita in her jealousy, to* do hurt to her; whereupon 
Lakshmana thoughtlessly cut off her ears and nose, and 
her brothers attempting to avenge her were killed. This 
brought out Havana to the spot; but he did not come 
either to fight for glory or to avenge his relatives. Be 
came only to gratify his lust for Sita, for whose hand he 
had before unsuccessfully competed, and who was now 
represented to him as being as beautiful as Lakshmi 
seated on her lotos. An accomplice of his assuming the 
form <5f a golden stag with silver spots lured out Rama 
from the hermitage, and Lakshmana being shortly after 
sent after Rama by his devoted wife to assist him against 
fancied danger, Havana came into the hut, declared his 
passion, and, being indignantly answered, carried off 
Sita in his chariot through the air. This being observed 
by Jataya, the king of the vultures, an attempt was made 
to fescue Sita, but proved unsuccessful, Jataya being 
mortally wounded in the conflict and surviving only long 
enough to give the necessary directions to Rama for the 
search of his wife. 

Now comes the story of the war. In the middle of the 
southern ocean was the wonderful island of Lankd, which 
owned Havana for its lord, and thither Sita was supposed 
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to have been carried. Her captor was a great warrior, 
and had a large army of Rakshases under his command. 
“ If you desire to conquer him,” said Kabandha, the 
Gandharva, to Rama, “ you must form a friendly alliance 
with Sugriva, one of the most powerful of the monkey- 
chiefs, who will first require your assistance against his 
brother Bali, and then assist you in return.” The advice 
of Kabandha was followed; the monkey-chief was assisted 
in his quarrel with his brother for the possession of the 
monkey-throne, and, being raised to it, espoused heart 
and soul the cause of his ally. Not only all the monkeys 
in Southern India, but all the bears in it also, that is, all 
the aboriginal races of the country of every description— 
monkeys standing for foresters, and bears for moun¬ 
taineers—came forward to assist Rama. The monkeys 
were of all species—white, black, blue, green, red, and 
yellow, and were counted by millions, and marshalled 
under their respective*leaders, of whom the most im¬ 
portant were: Sugriva, Angada, Hanuman, Nila, Rambha, 
Sarambha, Vanara, Arundha, Darvindha, and Nalaf. The 
bears were forty crores in number, and were led by 
Jambavat, their king. 

The Ulysses of the monkey tribe was Hanuman, who 
was deputed southwards to discover the whereabouts of 
Sita. He took charge of Rama’s marriage-ring, and 
leapt over the channel between India and Ceylon. The 
capital of the enemy he found well-defended, wfehin 
seven ranges of walls—namely, of iron, stone, brass, lead, 
copper, Bilver, and gold—all guarded by Rakshases of 
great might. But he eluded them all by assuming the 
form of a cat, and, after many difficulties and a prolonged 
search, found Sita safely secured in the Asoka grove, 
surrounded lpr' Rakshasa ladies set about her to induce 
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her to return the love of her captor. Havana himself 
came in shortly after to press his suit, and Hanuman was 
thus made an eye-witness of the fidelity of Sita, who 
indignantly rejected the overtures of the Buddha king. 
If Havana had vanquished Hama in battle, Sita would, 
hy tlie laws of war, have been compelled to become his 
wife; but, as he had carried her off by stealth only, he 
had no acknowledged right over her, and was therefore 
obliged to await her consent to the gratification of his 
passion. A private interview with Sita was now managed 
by Hanuman, who presented his credentials, the marriage¬ 
ring, and proposed to carry her off on his broad shoulders. 
But to this the Kshetriya lady would not agree, because 
she would not voluntarily touch the body of any male 
person except Hama; and Hanuman was therefore com¬ 
pelled to go back, Sita giving him in exchange for the 
ring the only jewel she had on her person, a golden 
chaplet which held her hair, as her token to Hama, with 
ardent entreaties that he would come and deliver her at 
once frt>m the insults and solicitations to which she was 
obliged to submit, and the impressive notice that, if he 
did not rescue her within two months, she would destroy 
herself. Before retiring from the island, however, the 
monkey-chief thought it befitting his character to com¬ 
mit a deal of mischief in the enemy’s capital, and he 
accordingly destroyed eighty thousand soldiers, seven 
chiefc, five commanders of inferior note, and a son of 
Havana; besides which, he set fire to several buildings by 
lashing about his tail, which the Kakshases had foolishly 
ignited. 

On the return of Hanuman, Hama advanced towards 
Lanka to invade it. His army, though composed only of 
monkeys and beard, was innumerable, and covered 100,000 
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miles of land ; and this vast body proceeded towards the 
sea as one man, rejoicing in their strength. The earth 
trembled at the loudness of their shouts and the lashing 
of their tails; mountains and wildernesses were passed 
over with the swiftness of the wind: but consternation 
and astonishment were on every face when, arrived on 
the sea-shore, they saw the waves bursting on the beach* 
How was the sea now to be crossed? Yaruna, the god 
of waters, was invoked for assistance, and suggested the 
construction of a bridge by the monkey-chief Nala, a son 
of Vishwakarma, the great architect of heaven. No dif¬ 
ficulty was experienced in finding materials for the work, 
for the monkeys, going out in all directions, brought 
together a large stock of trees, mountains, and loose 
stones, and Nala made these float by the simple process 
of engraving Kama’s name on each, Kama having pre¬ 
viously, by the strength of his arrows, forced the ocean- 
god to agree to support a bridge. 

The bridge thus constructed was called Shetbandha, 
and was one hundred yojanas long and ten yojancu broad. 
The whole army passed over it with ease, and then en¬ 
camped near the Subala mountains, tidings of their entry 
into the island being communicated through Hanuman 
to Sita in the Asoka grove. Intermediately, Riima ac¬ 
quired a valuable coadjutor in Vibishana, one of the 
brothers of Havana, who, being a worshipper of Vishnu, 
was not a Buddhist, and who was besides inimical to the 
island-king as looking askance on his throne. He ex¬ 
cited the ire of Ravana by proposing the restoration of 
Sita, upon which be was indignantly expelled from 
Lanka, and at once came over to Rama, by whom he 
was proclaimed king in place of Ravana. 

Many evil omens were also seen at Lanka at the same 
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time that the invading army entered it. The heavens 
exhibited themselves in dames, lightnings flashed in¬ 
cessantly, heavy thunder was heard in every direction, 
showers of blood and flesh dropped from the clouds, asses 
were brought forth by cows and cats by mice, the image 
of Bhavani wore a constant and horrible smile, and 
crows, kites, and vultures hovered around as if expecting 
to be fed. But these signs did not affect the nerves of 
Havana. He knew that he had a large and disciplined 
army, and that his generals were all of tried worth, the 
best among them being his own son Megnadli, otherwise 
called Indrajit, or the conqueror of Indra. He had great 
confidence also in Prahasta, his commander-in-chief; his 
brother Kumbhakarna had the reputation of invincibility; 
and the chiefs of lesser name, like Kalnema, were innu¬ 
merable. The surrender of Sita, when formally asked 
for, was, for these reasons, rejected with scorn. The 
demon-army then marched out 0 $ the city, striking up 
their kettle-drums and instruments of war. They were 
mounted at hap-hazard on buffaloes, camels, lions, ele¬ 
phants, asses, hogs, and waives; and were armed with 
swords, tridents, clubs, bows, arrows, maces, and spears. 
The arms of their opponents were trees torn up by the 
roots, huge rocks, and their own nails and teeth, which 
had been sharpened as swords for the fight. 

The first engagement was of words, both the monkeys 
and«the Rakshascs abusing each other heartily ; and this 
is the way the Hindus commence their contests up to 
the present hour. The monkeys then began an earnest 
attack with trees and stones, the R&kshases returning 
the compliment with their arrows. Havana mounted the 
roof of his palace to witness the engagement; but eleven 
arrows were shot at him by Rama, ten of which dis- 
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crowned his ten heads, while the eleventh out down his 
royal umbrella, whereupon Havana was compelled to 
retire from shame, amid the jeers and remonstrances of 
his own wife, Mandadori. The slaughter on the field 
was so great that a river flowed from the blood that was 
shed, and a hill was formed of limbs and bones. After 
long fighting the monkeys began to give way, and 
eventually ran off; but they were soon rallied and 
brought back by the valiant Sugriva, who put even 
Indrajit to flight, till the latter came back in a charmed 
chariot which made him invisible, and was thus enabled 
to catch both Rama and Lakshmana in a noose of serpents 
which had been given to him by Bruhma. Rama now 
summoned Grarnra, the deadly foe of serpents, to his aid, 
and at his sight the noose fell off and the serpents fled, 
whereby the brother-chiefs recovered tlieir liberty. 

The field was yet indecisive when Havana entered it 
in person. Andromacjie-like Mandadori endeavoured to 
dissuade him from doing so, but he refused to listen to 
her. A thousand horses were harnessed to Ins oar; his 
ten heads appeared as ten mountains; his teeth were as 
anvils; and his twenty hands had twenty different de¬ 
scriptions of weapons to fight with. He came out with a 
vast army in his rear, and there was great battle on 
whichever side he pressed. There were also many single 
combats, but they were generally very indecisive. That 
between Rama and Havana ended by a crcscont-shuped 
arrow of the former cutting off again the ten crowns 
from the latter’s heads, upon which Kavuna was once 
more obliged to retire. 

All the hopes of Havana were now centred in his in¬ 
vincible brother Kumbhakarna, who slept six months at 
a time, and then awoke only for a day when nothing 
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could withstand his power. He was awakened with dif¬ 
ficulty, and then gave expression to fearful dreams of 
imminent danger which had disturbed his sleep. He 
nevertheless fought with a stout heart; but all his pro¬ 
digious valour was of no avail. He had struck terror 
among the monkeys, and captured their chief Sugriva; 
but at this moment Hama succeeded in cutting off his 
head, which raised a wail in the palaces of Lanka. 

Jndrajit, the valiant son of Havana, again came for¬ 
ward in Ills magic car to retrieve the ill-fortune of the 
day, and, invisible himself, ha created great havoc in the 
monkey ranks. But the physician Sushena revived all 
tne wonuded by the juice of certain herbs fresh-gathered 
from the summit of a mountain called Grandliainadana, 
which was brought over bodily to the battle-field by 
Hanumau, on his failing to discover the herbs which 
were wanted. The case was thus bitterly summed up by 
Havana and his counsellors: “ ^11 the Hakshascs are 
slain and never revive, but the monkeys that are slain' 
rise up again to renew the fight.” The fact is, all the 
inhabitants of the Dandaka forest, which extended from 
near Allahabad to Cape Comorin, were in arms against 
the little island of Ceylon. The disparity in numbers 
was too great to be made up by valour: they closed the 
gates of Lanka in despair ! 

Thon Hama commanded the monkey-chiefs to force 
into Lanka and set fire to it, which brought out two 
nephews of Havana, and his son Indrajit, to renew the 
fight. They came forth, however, only to die; and, 
Havana appearing next in person to avenge them, was so 
sorely assailed by Hama that he was compelled to fall back. 
He then besought Sukra, the preceptor of the Bakshases, 
to help him with his advice; and Sukra taught him cer- 
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tain mantras which, with a specified sacrifice, were to 
enable him to obtain weapons of fire that would make 
him invincible. But the spies of Rama being on the 
alert, the monkeys, headed by Angada and Hanumau, 
broke open the palace-door and disturbed the rite, forcing 
Ravana to fly to the rescue of Mandadori who was laid 
hold of; and so no aid came oat of Sukra’s charm. 

But Ravana was unsubdued. With or without fire¬ 
arms he was determined to die game; and he came out 
to the field and renewed his conflict with Rama, and fur 
a long time fought on equal terms, victory inclining 
sometimes to one side and sometimes to the other. The 
contest was maintained without intermission for seven 
days and nights. The king of the demons bore a charmed 
life, for no sooner was one of his heads lopped off than 
another arose to replace it; till Rama got hold of a 
sacred arrow which Bruhnia had made in times past from 
the spirit of all the gorls, and which Rama had received 
as a present from Agastya; and this pierced Ravana 
to the heart, going out of his back, whereby the (bulwark 
of Buddhism was prostrated. 

There was unusual jubilee at the triumph of Rama, for 
the gods showered parijdta flowers on him from heaven, 
the Gandharvas struck up their musical instruments, and 
the Apsaras danced. They all praised the Bon of Dasarath 
for having delivered them from the oppressions of the 
Buddha king, and Rama stood on the plain, the observed 
of all observers, flushed with glory and renown. 

The restoration of Sita to her lord, and his triumphant re¬ 
turn to Oude, do not require any notice here. The age of the 
war has been approximately laid down at between b.c. LbOO 
and 1700. Apart from its fabulous decorations it has every 
right to be regarded as a real and historical event. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SCYTHIC INVASIONS. 

Dates—V apjous. 

We now come to the Scythic invasions; but the informa¬ 
tion available in regard to them is too vague to be of any 
great use to us. A fondness for establishing a new hypo¬ 
thesis has led several writers to exalt the importance of 
taese inroads in very remote times; but it does not 
appear that they were ever in reality anything better 
than the Mahratta raids of more recent eras, each a 
passing whirlwind of great fury that left no trace but of 
the devastations it made. The expeditions, however, 
were very frequent, and were probably so even before 
the date of the Ramayana. Wilford, in the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches * refers to one invasion in b.c. 2000, when the 
king, Bahu, was defeated by the Sakas, till his son 
Sagara repelled them with his agni-astram, or firearms. 
The best known of the invaders was Oghuz Khan, an 
ancestor of Chingez, whose era has been supposed to be 
somewhere between b.c. 1800 and 1600, though some 
make it yet more ancient, and who is said to have first 
conquered Irak or Babylon, Azerbijan, and Armenia, and 
then turned his arms towards India, of which all the 
northern provinces—namely, Kabool, Ghazni, and Cash- 
mere—were subdued. The first two provinces were 
easily conquered; but at Cashmere he was obstinately 
opposed by a king named Jagma (assumed by those who 
give Oghuz Khan an older era than between b.c. 1800 

D 
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and 1600, to be the same as Jamadagni, the father of 
Parnsram), who fortified and defended all the mountain- 
passes leading to the country, and thus retarded the pro¬ 
gress of the enemy for a whole year. At the expiration 
of that period, however, Oghuz Khan succeeded in de¬ 
feating his opponent, and pursued his army with con¬ 
siderable slaughter. A great part of the inhabitants of 
Cashmere were also killed, Jagma himself being of the 
number, after which Oghuz Khan retired to his own 
dominions. 

The path being thus opeyaed, the Scythians, whose sole 
object was plunder, repeated their inroads as often as 
they chose, devastating all the country of the Punjab; 
nor is it impossible that they occasionally penetrated 
into the more southern and south-eastern provinces, 
which lay open to them and promised a rich booty. 
When Cyaxares, the Median king, defeated the Scythians 
under Madyes, a great portion of them dispersed pre¬ 
cipitately and endeavoured to secure settlements in the 
neighbouring regions, and some of these are supposed to 
have penetrated into the western and central districts of 
India. The descendants of Kiuu and Ay, or the ^un 
and Moon, the sons of Oghuz Khan, also succeeded in 
entering the country in the same direction, on the empire 
of the Moguls in Tartary being subverted by the Tartars; 
and, at a later date, the serpent, or Tukshak, race forced 
their way still further inwards, as is implied by thp word 
Ndga, or serpent, occurring so frequently in the annals of 
Central India. It is believed that the Takshaks pene¬ 
trated even into the Deccan, establishing their first 
settlement in it on the site still called Nagpore. But all 
this is surmise merely : we have no authentic accounts 
of their wars, or of the era in which they were waged. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HERCULES, OR BALARAM AND KRISHNA. 

Approximate Date b.c. 1500. 

The information regarding ’Hercules is also very in¬ 
definite. Diodorus says that Hercules was born among tlie 
Indians, who, like the Greeks, armed him with a club 
and dressed him in a lion's hide. The learned are, how¬ 
ever, not well agreed as to the particular Indian warrior 
who is to be identified with the hero of Thebes. Some 
consider Hercules and Balaram, or Rama the third, to be 
the same, and the general representations of both very 
much agree, Balar&m being usually depicted with a club 
in one nand and a lion's skin thrown round the loins. 
The identity of names is greater with Krishna, or Hari, 
the brother of Balaram ; and, generally, the achievements 
of both Balaram and Krishna were akin to those of the 
Grecian warrior, partaking less of the character of great 
wars than of personal adventures undertaken against 
monsters, tyrants, and wild beasts. Jarasandha, the 
ruler ftf Magadha, has also been put forward by some as 
the original Hercules; and others again have held Viswa- 
dhanwa in that light. With the last, however, the 
analogy holds good only in this, that both he and 
Hercules were afflicted by a loathsome and excruciating 
disease of which they died; while with the third the 
accordance is, if possible, still less, since Jarasandha led 
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a stationary life, as a great king with a fixed abode, while 
Hercules, like Balaram and Krishna, was constantly 
roaming about in search of adventures. We may regard 
Balaram and Krishna, therefore, as jointly representing 
Hercules in India, their lives and actions being scarcely 
separable. As the Mahabharut says: “ Wherever Krishna 
is there will be the hero Balaram, in strength equal to 
ten thousand elephants, resembling the summit of Kailasa, 
wearing a garland of wild flowers, and carrying a plough.” 
The greatest achievements of Krishna were those inter¬ 
laced with the history of the Pandavas, to which we shall 
presently refer. Apart from them the two brothers 
performed many deeds of valour in their wanderings, 
which may be here briefly noticed. 

Ugrasena, king of Mathoora, having been deposed by 
his son Kangsa, the latter assumed the character of a 
merciless tyrant, and was both hated aDd feared. His 
father was a worshipper of Vishnu, while he himself paid 
homage to Siva, so that the struggle between them was 
virtually one of religions. The daughter of Ugrasena— 
according to some authorities his niece—was named 
Devaki, and was married to Vasudeva. Shortly after her 
marriage a Voice came from heaven to Kangsa that a son 
of Devaki would slay him. This decided his conduct 
towards the Jadavas, or the descendants of Jadu, whom 
he followed with remorseless animosity, making several 
attempts to destroy them. Balaram, the first son of 
Devaki, was rescued by being brought up as the child of 
Rohini, another wife of Vasudeva. Krishna, the second 
son, was saved by Vasudeva flying with him across the 
Jumna and placing him under the care of Nanda, a cow¬ 
herd, who, with his wife Yasoda, brought him up as their 
own. 
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The pranks of the youthful prodigies need not be 
remembered. In one of them Krishna is described as 
obtaining a great victory on the banks of the Jumn& over 
Kuliya Naga, or the black serpent, which probably 
refers to one of the earliest wars of the Hindus with the 
Scythians. The serpent was obstructing the passage of 
the river which Krishna had to go by. He therefore 
attacked him boldly, and, struggling hard with him, tore 
out his thousand heads and trampled him to death. 
Balarara was present by his side, but did not take part 
in the conflict. Shortly after, when Kangsa performed a 
sacrifice to Siva, both Balaram and Krishna went to 
Mathoora, to witness the games, and Krishna having 
bent or broken the bow of Siva, which no one could lift 
up, was watched with suspicion, whereupon the two 
brothers, quarrelling with the warders, fell upon them, 
and then made good their retreat, notwithstanding all the 
endeavours of Kangsa to capture them. They made their 
appearance again in a wrestling-match before the king, 
and, again giving offence, were ordered to be seized, upon 
which they slew all the wrestlers, Krishna signalising 
himself further by attacking and slaying Kangsa himself, 
after which old Ugrasena, released from confinement, was 
replaced on the throne. 

Kangsa left two widows, both daughters of Jarasandha, 
and that large-armed warrior, collecting an enormous 
army,*determined to revenge the death of his son-in-law. 
He held in alliance akin to subjection several princes only 
second to himself in fame, such as, Sisupala, king of 
Chedi, Bhagadatta, king of Kamroop, the kings of Banga 
and Pandra, and many others; and all these were called 
together to give Krishna battle. He was also assisted by 
Kaia-Javana, the king of Ghazni, whom Wilford identifies 
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with Deucalion, or Deo-Kala-Javana, who, joined by the 
Sakas and other barbarians of the north, entered Indin. 
Mathoora was besieged eighteen times by Jarasandha, 
the fight on the last occasion being continued for three 
days, after which Krishna was obliged to fly, and took 
refuge with his family and followers in Dwarka, a strong 
place on the sea-coast, in Guzerat. This appears to have 
been the only great reverse that Krishna ever met with. 
Balaram was the first to rally and return to Brindabun; 
and after him Krishna also came back. 

The greatest war of Krishna was that with Kala-Javana, 
who fought fifteen bloody battles with him, and nearly 
overcame and subdued him, till he was obliged to have 
recourse to artifice and deceit. Returning from Dwarka, 
Krishna per&ented himself before Kala-Javana alone, upon 
which the barbarian, rising in great rage, attempted to 
capture him. Krishna fled and Kala-Javana pursued him, 
till they came to a cave where slept a giant named 
Muchucanda, a son of Mandhata, who had aided the gods 
in defeating the Daityas. The gods out of gratitude had 
directed Muchucanda to ask a boon, and the fatigued 
warrior, having wished for a long sleep, had obtained it, 
with this warrant of security that whoever awakened him 
would be destroyed by the fire of his eye. Krishna, 
knowing the secret, boldly entered the cave and took his 
stand by the giant's head, when Kala-Javana came in 
pursuing him, and seeing a man asleep struck liim to 
awaken him. Muchucanda opening his eyes a flame 
darted from it and reduced Kala-Javana to ashes, after 
which Krishna, gathering his forces, fell upon the Javanas 
and put them to the sword. 

Another ally of Jarasandha was Gonerdha, the king of 
Cashmere. He and his army were attaoked by Balaram 
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on the banks of the Jumna, and entirely defeated and cut 
up, Gonerdha himself being among the slain. His son, 
Damoodara, tried to avenge his death, but was also killed. 
Notwithstanding these successes, however, Krishna and 
Balaram were not able of themselves, either separately or 
together, to subdue their principal opponent, Jarasandha, 
against whom they were obliged to enlist the assistance of 
the Pandavas. These latter were anxious to celebrate the 
Rajsuya sacrifice, but were opposed in their wish by Jara¬ 
sandha, who regarded himself as the lord-paramount of 
India. Krishna took advantage of the disagreement, and 
otfered to make common cause with the Pandavas against 
the king of Magadha, and, this being agreed to, Jara¬ 
sandha was surprised in his capital, Baliputra or Patali- 
putra, while resting after the conquest of the Prachi, and, 
being simultaneously attacked by all his enemies, was 
defeated. Some accounts say that.he was killed in single 
combat by Bheem; others that he was split asunder by 
Balar&m and Krishna. 

Krishna and Balaram also fought with Banasur, or 
Rajah Ban, who ruled over Anga, the country bordering 
on the Gauges to the east of Behar, and the remains of 
whose place of residence are shown to this day near 
Purneah. The war arose from the rape of Oosha, the 
daughter of Banasur, by Oniroodha, the grandson of 
Krishpa, whom the angry father captured and imprisoned. 
Krishna and Balar&m came to rescue him, and three of 
Banasur’s cities were taken by Balar&m and destroyed; 
but the quarrel was eventually settled amicably, by the 
marriage of Oniroodha with Oosha. 

Another great achievement of Krishna was the conquest 
of Sankhasoora, a sea-monster. The wife of Kasya, the 
spiritual guide of Krishna, complained to him that the 
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ocean had swallowed up her children near the plain of 
Prabhasa, or the western coast of Guzer&t, and supplicated 
him to recover them. Krishna hastened to the shore, and 
was there informed by the sea-god that Sankhasoora, or 
Panchajanva, had carried away the children. The palace 
of this monster was a shell in the ocean—perhaps a poetical 
conceit for a little island—and his subjects were cannibals 
or demons, who roamed by night and plundered the flat 
country, from which they carried off men, women, and 
children. The inference is that they were pirates, who 
lived on the sea-shore and made frequent depredations 
inland for recruits and slaves. Krishna with an army of 
deities attacked and defeated them. He then pursued 
their chief through the sea, and after a prolonged conflict, 
in which the waters were violently agitated and the land 
overflowed, he drew out the monster from his shell, and 
slew him, carrying off the shell as a memorial of his 
victory, and using it ever after in battle as a trumpet. 
Not yet finding the children of Kasya, the victor went 
straight down to Yampuri, or hell, where the sound of 
the conch alarmed Yama, who, making his prostration, at 
once gave up the children sought for, upon which they 
were restored by Krishna to their mother. 

Among the other acts and adventures of the brother- 
heroes were: a great battle fought by Krishna with the 
bear Jamb a vat, whose daughter, J&mbavati, he took to 
wife; another battle fought with the king of torses 
dwelling in the woods of the Jumn&; the destruction of 
a Danava bearing the form of a bull; the striking of a 
bleak rock with Aaron's wand, by Balar&m, in the forest 
of Virdt, to produce water to assuage the thirst of 
Koonti; the conquest of Naraka, an Asoor, and the 
demolition of his impregnable fortress, Pr&gjyotisha, 
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which were achieved jointly; the destruction, in the same 
manner, of Sunaman, the second wicked son of Ugrasena, 
together with his whole army; and the slaughter of 
many Dasyas, dragons, and Gandharvas, both separately 
and together, at different times. In the war of the Kuru- 
P&ndavas Balaram refused to take part, while Krishna 
proposed that one party should accept his army and the 
other himself only, upon which the Pandavas took him 
and the Kurus his airmy. Throughout the war Krishna 
was the soul of the Pandava party. The only occasion 
when Balardm interfered was when Bheem, by an unfair 
hit, smashed the thigh of Duryodhon, upon which Balaram 
indignantly pointed out that the rule of fighting witli the 
mace did not allow any stroke below the waist, and 
threatened to slay all the Pandavas for the blow, and 
actually pursued and chased them from the field till 
Krishna interceded for them and mollified him. 

Nothing that we have noticed *in this chapter actually 
refers to any great war; but the adventures of Hercules 
in India are held to indicate a turning-point of Indian 
history, and therefore deserve to be noted. The events 
were all contemporaneous with the war of the Maha- 
bharut, some having occurred immediately before and 
somo shortly after it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE WAR OF THE KURUS AND THE PANDAVAS. 

Approximate Date b.c. 1450. 

The Mahabharut gives details of the disunion between 
the Kurus and the Pandavas, who were cousins by birth 
and rivals for the throne of Hastinapore, a place which 
stood on the Ganges, about forty miles below Hurdwar. 
The common ancestor of the parties was Bharat, who laid 
the foundation of the great Tin] of Bharatbarsha, or, at all 
events, after whom India was bo named. The twenty- 
fourth in descent from* Bharat was Vichitravirya, who 
dying without issue, Vyasa, his half-brother, raised up 
seed to him by his widows and a slave—namely, Dhrita¬ 
rashtra, the blind, by one widow, Pandu, the pale 
(probably a leper), by another widow, and Vidura, who 
was without blemish, by the slave. Both Dhritarashtra 
and Pandu were brought up by their uncle Bhisma, who 
had himself renounced the right of succession and taken 
the vow of a Brahmachari. The succession was ,also 
renounced at first by Dhritarashtra on account of his 
blindness; and, Vidura being held to be disqualified from 
his base birth, Pandu was raised to the throne. He 
preferred, however, the life of a forester to that of a king, 
and, to indulge his passion for hunting, retired to the 
woods on the southern slope of the Himalayas, upon 
which the blind Dhritar&shtra was, with the assistance of 
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Bhisma as regent, obliged to assume the reins of govern¬ 
ment. The sons of Dhritarashtra were one hundred in 
number, of whom Duryodhon was the eldest. The 
progeny of Pandu were less numerous, consisting of five 
sons only, who were poetically said to be begotten by tho 
gods—namely, Yudhisthiraby Dharma, Bheem by Pavana, 
Aijun by Indra, and Nakula and Sahadeva by Aswini- 
Kuinara. The story was probably invented to cover 
some family disgrace; and we read that, on the death of 
Pandu, the Kurus openly asserted the illegitimacy of the 
Pandavas before their assembled kin. But the priesthood 
and old Dhritarashtra befriended them; and, after having 
been brought up together under the paternal care of 
Dhritarashtra and the instruction of Drona, a Brahman, 
Yudhisthira, as the eldest son of the joint family, was 
installed as heir-apparent. The people afterwards went 
still further and invested him with the seal of royalty, hold¬ 
ing that Dhritarashtra by his blindness was not qualified 
to reign; and this led to the Pandavas being exiled by the 
Kurus, upon which they travelled in disguise, first to Va- 
ranvata, then to Ekachakra, and eventually to Panchala, 
the Bheel country, then ruled over by Draupada, where 
Aijun won the hand of Draupadi, the daughter of the 
king, who became the wife of all the brothers in common. 

Strengthened by this alliance the P&ndavas threw off 
their disguise, and the honour won by them induced 
Dhritarashtra to recall them, and settle all differences by 
dividing the kingdom between them and his sons. The 
portion allotted to the Pandavas was called Khandava- 
prastha, within which they founded the city of Indra- 
prastha, the ruins of which are shown to this day between 
modem Delhi and the Kootub Minar. The good 
management of the Pandavas soon made their city more 
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prosperous than Hastinapore, and this filled the Karas 
with envy and hatred, which were heightened when Yu- 
dhisthira undertook to celebrate the Rajsuya sacrifice, and 
carried out his intent with the assistance of Krishna. The 
sacrifice implied an assertion of paramount sovereignty, 
and Duryodhon, the eldest son of Dhritarashtra, was there¬ 
fore especially anxious to perform it; but he was dis¬ 
qualified from doing so in the lifetime of his father, not 
being the head of his own family: and this greatly 
increased his jealousy. Still plotting for the downfall of 
the Pandavas, he invited them to a gambling match, and 
the wisest of them, Yudhisthira, fell into the snare. 
Tacitus refers to the gambling habits of the ancient 
Germans. They are, if possible, still stronger among the 
Hindus. Yudhisthira first staked and lost the throne of 
Iudraprastha, and then, to recover it, staked Draupadi, 
who was taken by the Kurus as a slave. Still unsatisfied, 
he staked twelve years* of personal liberty; and losing 
throne, wife, and liberty, became a wanderer, along with 
his brothers, in the wilderness skirting the distant 
ocean. 

Their term of banishment ended, the Pandavas came 
back and demanded the restoration of their rights. To 
this Dhritarashtra and Bhisma were agreeable; but 
Duryodhon rejected the claim with scorn, urging that the 
Pandavas had lost everything in the game for good, and 
not for any stipulated period, and could not reclaim # what 
they had lost. There was nothing for it now but to fight 
the matter out, and for this purpose a large army was 
collected on either side, after which both parties repaired 
to the plain of Kurukshetra (Thannesur) and intrenched 
themselves, Bhisma being appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Kurus, and Dhristyadyumna, the brother of 
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Draupadi, the commander-in-chief of the Pandavas. The 
number of grand-armies on the side of the Pandavas was 
seven, and on the side of the Kurus eleven. The assist¬ 
ance of Krishna was claimed by both parties, upon which 
he offered himself to one of them, stipulating that he would 
lay down his arms and abstain from fighting, and his army 
of one hundred million warriors to the other. The Pan¬ 
davas chose the chief, while the Kurus accepted his army. 
Similarly, Balaram’s assistance was also applied for; but 
he positively refused to mix in the strife, and so they were 
obliged to go without him. The great generals on the 
side of the Pandavas, besides themselves were : Krishna, 
Draupada, Dhristyadyumna, Sikhandina, Virata, Satyaki, 
and Chekitana ; while those on the side of the Kurus were : 
Bhisma, Kama, Salya, Kripa, Aswathama, Drona, Sorna- 
datta, Vikarma, and Jayadratha. The war was, as all 
personal contests are, a war to the knife. There were 
eighteen days of combat, all of them distinguished by 
several single engagements, and by individual deeds of 
great prowess. “ The father knew not his son, nor the 
disciple his preceptor,” and the plains were strewed with 
heaps of the slain, amid the roar of heaven's artillery and 
the blaze of meteors which shot across the darkened sky. 
On the tenth day Bhisma was slain, after a terrible con¬ 
flict with Arjun, upon which the command of the Kurus 
was assumed by Drona. This made Arjun retire from 
the dbntest, from an unwillingness to contend with Drona, 
which gave a momentary advantage to the Kurus, who 
distinguished themselves particularly under the lead of 
Kama and Aswathama. On the fifteenth day, however, 
the fortunes of the field were retrieved by Dhristya¬ 
dyumna, who fought with and destroyed Drona, upon 
which the command-in-chief of the Kurus was conferred 
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on Kama, who renewed the fight. Kama was struck 
down by Bheem, but was rescued by Salya. This was 
followed by a general engagement, in which the Kurus 
were assisted by a fresh army of Mlech’has , or barbarians. 
Then followed a personal combat between Bheem and 
Dushasana, one of the brothers of Duryodhon, who had 
insulted Draupadi in slavery, for which Bheem had vowed 
to drink his blood and kill him, which vow was now ac¬ 
complished. On the seventeenth day there was a great 
conflict between Kama and Arjun, in which Arjun was 
wounded and stunned; but, the wheel of Kama’s car 
coming off, Kama was obliged to leap down, and this 
enabled Arjun to kill him with an arrow. The last 
general-in-chief of the Kurus was Salya, who had only 
one day’s command, being slain by Yudhistbira. His 
first encounter was with Bheem, in which both fought 
with the mace and were equally matched. In his sub¬ 
sequent contest with Yjidhisthira he fared worse from the 
commencement, and was at first aided and rescued by 
Aswathama, but was eventually killed. At this juncture 
Salwa, a leader of the Mlech’has, pressed hard on the 
Pandavas, but was finally repelled and killed by Dhrist- 
yadyumna, and, the Pandavas rallying, the Kuru army 
was again broken. A temporary advantage was gained 
by them once more from a shower of arrows being dis¬ 
charged by Sakuni; but the continual reverses that 
followed soon drove them almost entirely out of the 1 fie^cl. 
A final charge made by Duryodhon was easily repelled, 
which led to a complete and general rout, upon which 
Duryodhon fled and concealed himself in a lake, while the 
only chiefs who remained on the field wore Kripa, Aswa- 
tharna, and Kritavarman. Both the victors and the van¬ 
quished then made a search for the missing leader of the 
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Kurus, who was at last discovered and pressed to return. 
But Duryodhon was so disheartened that he preferred to 
surrender the Raj to the Pandavas, and offered to retire 
to the desert. Yudhisthira, however, refused to accept 
the Raj except by conquest ; and, continuing to taunt 
Duryodhon, compelled him to emerge from his retreat. 
The latter now agreed to fight singly with Bheem, and a 
tedious contest with clubs was carried on, till Bheem 
terminated it by striking a blow on Duryodhon's thigh, by 
which he was felled to the ground. The judges of the field 
declared this to be a felon stroke, as in club-fights no 
blow below the navel was allowed; but the quarrel was 
terminated by Krishna proclaiming Yudhisthira to be the 
rightful king. Aswathama, being determined to revenge 
the death of his father Drona, now made a night-attack 
on the Pandava camp, and killed a large number of 
warriors in their sleep. He also killed the sons of 
Draupadi, mistaking them for her husbands; and the news 
of these deaths revived Duryodhon for a moment, who 
complimented Aswathama by saying that not even Bhisma, 
Kama, or Drona had done such service to his cause as 
himself. After this, Duryodhon died, and the differences 
between the Kurus and the Pandavas were finally 
closed. 

The war having terminated in favour of the Pandavas, 
the eldest of the brothers, Yudhisthira, was raised to the 
throng, and celebrated the Aswamedh Jagya which esta¬ 
blished his sovereignty. But they were all dissatisfied 
with their life in India, and particularly with the result 
of the war, which had well-nigh exterminated the fifty-six 
tribes of Jadu; and Arjun, having seen the shade of 
Vyasa, was advised by him to abandon all worldly con¬ 
cerns, an advice which was accepted by all the brothers, 
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who placed Parikshit, the grandson of Arjun, on the 
throne, and tried to return to their Scythian home. They 
are described as having attempted the passes through 
Nepal, but are said to have died on the way, one after 
another, with the sole exception of Yndhisthira and his 
dog, who in living form went together to heaven—by 
which Scythia of course is meant. Yudliisthira, the wise 
and the just, is the Ulysses of the story, with a dash of 
uprightness and integrity in his character which did not 
belong to any of the Grecian heroes. Bheern resembles 
Ajax, and Aijun may bo likened to Achilles, though not 
equally thin-brained. The whole war refers apparently 
to one of the earliest Scythic inroads into India, of which 
the date has been approximately fixed at b.c. 14o0 or 1400, 
in which, after having settled in Upper Hindustan, the 
barbarians fought out a bloody war among themselves, by 
which they were all but annihilated. All the great chiefs of 
India of the day, from ^Afghanistan to Cape Comorin, are 
mentioned as having joined the conflict on one side or the 
other; so that, though the commotion was confined to the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hastinapore, it directly 
affected the remotest confines of the peninsula. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PERSIAN INVASIONS. 

Dates—Various. 

Of the Persian invasions of India the first is said to have 
been led by Cyrus, who, Xenophon says, made the Indus 
the eastern boundary of his empire. The Persian writers 
go further and assert that Roostum, the general of Cyrus, 
carried on a war of long continuance in the heart of India, 
subdued the whole country, and, dethroning its sove¬ 
reign, raised another chosen by himself, who founded a 
new dynasty. The king of India appears, in this latter 
account, first as an ally of Afrasaib, the king of Turan or 
Tartary, against Cyrus, and is said to have been defeated 
along with Afrasaib at Kharism, on the banks of the 
Oxus. This victory having extended the dominions of 
Persia on the east as far as Siestan and Zabulist&n, gave 
Roostum an immediate passage into the heart of India, 
which, it is asserted, was fully availed of. But, happily 
for the repose of India afterwards, the fury of Cambyses, 
the successor of Cyrus, was directed towards Ethiopia, 
Lybia, and Egypt; and so little concern was felt for India 
by the Persians that, by the time of Darius Hystaspes, all 
the knowledge previously acquired by them in regard to 
it was entirely forgotten, which led to the exploration of 
the country about the Indus by Scylax before a fresh 
invasion of it was attempted. 
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The project of Darius was based on an envy of the 
maritime genius of the Greeks, and of the great naval 
arrangements fitted out by them. He determined to con¬ 
struct a Persian navy of equal strength, and, on its being 
formed, to test its efficiency he directed Scylax to sail with 
it down the Indus, ascertain the exact point where the 
river met the ocean, and then, coasting along the Persian 
and Arabian shore, enter the Red Sea and sail up to the 
point whence Necho, king of Egypt, had despatched his 
fleet to sail round Africa. This hazardous navigation was 
accomplished by Scylax, and the information furnished 
by him in respect to India emboldened Darius to invade 
that country, all the western provinces of which were 
conquered. But no details of the wars which must have 
been fought are known. Herodotus only says that India 
was f ne of the countries that paid tribute to Darius; and, 
as the tribute is said to have amounted to nearly a third 
of the whole revenue of the rest of the Persian dominions, 
the inference is that a large part of India was conquered. 
The Persian historian Mirkhond asserts that Isfundear 
(Xerxes), the son of Darius, also invaded India, and com¬ 
pelled all the princes bordering on the Indus to renounce 
idolatry and embrace the religion of Zerdosht; and, as 
he is said to have marched southward so far as to reach 
the shore of Guzerat to see the Indian Ocean, his line of 
conquest too would seem to have been pretty extensive. 

After the times of Darius and Xerxes, a nominal supre¬ 
macy over India was arrogated by the Persian kings, and 
the Persian historians assert that tribute was paid; but 
the Indians east of the Indus frequently mentioned to the 
followers of Alexander that they had never before his 
time been invaded from the west; and, putting this and 
that together, it would seem that even the conquest of 
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D.irius did not leave much permanent impression far 
beyond the Indus, while that of Xerxes was probably no 
better than a raid or marauding expedition that left no 
mark behind it. We read indeed that Indian troops 
served under both Xerxes and Darius Codomanus against 
the Greeks; but that does not necessarily imply the 
exorcise of sovereign authority by the Persians in India, 
for it has been explained by Arrian that the Persians hired 
mercenaries from India to fight for them. This at least 
may be fairly assumed, that, after the time of Darius, 
there was no great war with India from the direction of 
Persia, till we come to the invasion of Alexander the 
Great. 


E 
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CHAPTER IX. » 

THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

B.c. 332 to 325. 

After the overthrow of the Persian Empire, Alexander, 
indulging in dreams of universal dominion, advanced 
towards India, which he believed to be the extremity of 
the earth. His army at the outset consisted only of thirty 
thousand foot and five thousand horse; but these repre¬ 
sented the flower of the warriors of Greece especially 
selected to avenge her wrongs on Persia, and their number 
was afterwards considerably increased by the additions 
made to them out of the turbulent races which were sub¬ 
dued. The total army brought against India is estimated 
at one hundred and twenty thousand men. The onward 
march of the invader was first opposed by some of the 
frontier tribes known by the now undistinguishable names 
of the Aspii, Thyraai, and Arasaci. He had next to fight 
the Assaceni, whose capital, Massag6, did not surrender 
without a vigorous defence, in which Alexander ’’himself 
was wounded; and he was considerably surprised at a 
display of valour which he had not expected. After that, 
he had to reduce the important out-posts of Bazira, 
Orobantes, Ecbolin&, and Aornus, the last a rock- 
crowned fortress reputed to have baffled even the efforts 
of Hercules; and it was not till all these conquests were 
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effected that the Macedonians found an open passage to 
the banks of the Indus. 

The first country arrived at was Taxila, the kingdom 
of Taxilus, which lay between the Indus and the Jhelum; 
but the king of it offering no resistance, Alexander gave 
him a favourable reception. The case was different with 
Astes, the king of Peucelaotes, which lay between the 
Indus and the Cophen, or Cow river, who, having 
endeavoured to oppose the Macedonians, was slain, and 
his capital taken after a siege of thirty days, and given 
over to one Sangasus, a native nobleman not friendly to 
the house of Astes. The passage of Alexander inwards 
was made easy mainly by this disunion among the native 
princes, one of the peculiar traits of their character from 
the remotest times. The sole cause of the ready sub¬ 
mission of Taxilus is said to have been his enmity to 
Porus, Prasenjit, or Paurava, whose territory lay between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab, who was preparing to oppose 
the Greeks, but had two internal enemies to watch over— 
namely, Taxilus on one side, and Porus the younger, his 
own nephew, on the other. The other princes who submitted 
were Abisarus and Doxoreas, the first of whom is said to 
have possessed two dragons, one eighty and the other 
one hundred and forty cubits long, which guarded his 
mountainous country naturally difficult of access. 

The demand of Alexander calling upon Porus to sub¬ 
mit ahd pay tribute, received the high-minded reply that 
he, Porus, was not accustomed to do either, and that if 
Alexander wanted to fight with him he would meet him 
on his frontier, as befitted the position of both, in arms. 
Alexander received the challenge with pleasure; and 
Porus, true to his vaunt, guarded the passage of the 
Jhelum at the head of an army consisting of thirty thou- 
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sand foot, seven thousand horse, three hundred armed 
chariots, and two hundred elephants. The stake on 
either side was great, the ardour for glory on both nearly 
equal; but, while Porus and his men trusted to valour 
only for success, Alexander perceived that his surest 
chance of victory depended on judicious manoeuvre. To 
attempt to cross an impetuous river before a foe so daring 
was soon understood by him to be hopeless. He there¬ 
fore waited on the bank with apparent indifference, till 
Porus was thrown off his guard, and then, taking advan¬ 
tage of a tremendous thunder-storm, crossed over when 
Poms little expected that he would venture to do so. 
The Hindu army was thus taken entirely by surprise, 
but still showed better fight than Alexander had any¬ 
where encountered. The first to turn out was a son of 
Porus at the head of two thousand men, almost all of 
whom, including the prince, were cut up. This drew 
forth the veteran hero* himself, at the head of his whole 
army, consisting of more than thirty-four thousand 
men, while the force which had crossed over with Alex¬ 


ander was only eleven thousand strong ; with this differ¬ 
ence, that the strength of Porus lay in his infantry, while 
that of Alexander lay entirely in his cavalry. The Indian 
horse, nevertheless, broke through and penetrated the 
centre of the Macedonian army, giving proof of an intre¬ 
pidity which filled Alexander with astonishment; and 
the issue of the battle might have been very different 
from what it was, but for an unanticipated occurrence. 
I he arm on which Porus had chiefly depended for suc¬ 
cess was his elephant corps, and this effectually contri¬ 
buted to his defeat. The main efforts of the Greeks 
were directed to frightening the elephants, and in this 
they succeeded so well that the foot-soldiers of the 
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Indian king, who were crowded around the elephants, 
wore broken through and trampled over by the animals 
they themselves had brought to the field. The tumult 
and confusion thus created forced a precipitate retreat; 
but Porus still fought with a valour that commanded admi¬ 
ration and respect. Foiled on every side he yet persisted 
in continuing the war; till Alexander sent him his bosom- 
friend Meroe, by whom he was induced to submit to for¬ 
tune and the generosity of a victor who was not vindic¬ 
tive when his passions were not inflamed. Alexander, 
won by his valour, treated his opponent with unusual 
liberality. He felt the natural delight of a conqueror 
who had vanquished one worthy of his arms. Porus was 
at once restored to liberty, and a free gift made to him 
of his kingdom, which was largely extended by the 
iddition of the several provinces Alexander had taken 
from others, Alexander contenting himself by erecting 
two cities in commemoration of his° triumph, one of which 
was consecrated to the memory of (Peritas) a dog, and 
the other to that of (Bucephalus) a horse ! 

The invader next crossed the Chenab, to occupy the 
country of Porus the younger, who, deserting his throne, 
fled for his life. Alexander then passed the Ravee, on 
the eastern bank of which he found a formidable enemy 
in the three confederated tribes of the Cathaei, Oxydracac, 
and Malli, against whom he was obliged to bring the 
entire "force of his army. The Cathsei, understood to be 
the same as the Kslictriyas, offered him the most vigorous 
opposition, but were eventually defeated, and their capi¬ 
tal, Sangala, taken by storm, seventeen thousand men 
being killed and seventy thousand taken prisoners. The 
success of the invader spread terror through the adjacent 
places, a good many of which were abandoned, the people 
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flying to the mountains for shelter, while all who could 
not do so—the aged, the wounded, and the infirm—were 
barbarously butchered by the Macedonians, on the pica 
that no second Sang&la might arise behind them. 

Inflamed with these successes, Alexander crossed the 
Beyah, burning to approach the Ganges and meet the 
Prachi and the Gangarides, whose king, A grammes— 
Nanda the Magnificent—was said to be preparing to 
meet him with an army far more numerous than any he 
had yet encountered, and whose country was described 
to him as being the richest in India. But his troops re¬ 
fused to go farther. The battles with Porus and the 
Cathsei had taken off the edge of their courage, and they 
heard with dismay of the mighty preparations which 
were being made by Agrammes to receive them, it being 
reported that he had already assembled an army of two 
hundred thousand foot, eighty thousand horse, two thou¬ 
sand fighting chariots, and three thousand fighting 
elephants. The rage and indignation of Alexander at 
their obstinacy knew no bounds; but he covered both 
and tried to win them over by reawakening their minds 
to ambition. “ Have you forgotten/' he exclaimed, “ the 
armies of Darius, the uncounted millions who perished 
before us at Issus and in the defiles of Cilicia, the myriads 
who vainly opposed us on the plains of Arbela ? Are 
the Gangarides a braver and hardier race than those you 
have conquered in the Bactrian hills, or those wha 
drenched with blood the Sogdian plain, or those who 
precipitated themselves before you down the rocky 
steeps of Aomus? .... Does the broad and rapid 
Ganges fill you with .dismay ? Have you not crossed 
the unfathomable deep itself? Or is it less safe to pass 
a wide and majestic river, flowing on with an even though 
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rapid course, than an impetuous current like the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum), or a stream foaming over a rocky bed like the 
Acesines (Chenab).” But his exhortations and elocution 
were of no avail. They were received by the soldiers 
without response or applause, in silence more expressive 
than words; and Alexander, submitting to circumstances, 
was compelled to abandon an enterprise from which even 
his most favourite generals agreed in dissuading him. 
The Hyphasis, pr Sutledge, was the extreme limit of his 
advance into India; and he built on the banks of it 
twelve altars of hewn stone, fifty cubits high, as standing 
memorials of his triumph, before he returned. 

In proceeding backwards from the Sutledge, Alexander 
had again to fight the Oxydracae and the Malli, who, 
subdued before, had reassembled to obstruct the return 
of his army. But Alexander, by marching through a 
desert country with great rapidity, was able to pierce 
into the very heart of the kingdom of the Malli unawares, 
and to reduce them, which so disconcerted the Oxydracae 
that they, of their own accord, sent deputies to tender 
their submission. He then conquered several other 
mountain-races, captured and crucified one Musicanus, 
who had revolted after having submitted- to him, and 
similarly punished a large number of Brahmans who had 
instigated the revolt. 

The further course of Alexander does not require to be 
followed. After a short excursion to the mouths of the 
l^dus, he reduced the Oritae (the Beloochees of modern 
times), and then quitted India by the way of Gedrosia 
(Mekran), by crossing the desert, to Persia. His ex¬ 
pedition to India partook more of the character of a raid 
than a conquest. The progress of his arms was rapid; 
but all the countries subdued reasserted their indepen- 
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deuce tlie moment liis back was turned on them. What 
his invasion was chiefly characterised by was its unmiti¬ 
gated barbarity. The ravages and massacres he com¬ 
mitted, the barbarous treatment the people suffered from 
him in many places, exhibit his character in the worst 
light. But the Indians had mainly themselves to blame 
for what they had to endure. Alexander would probably 
never have been able to make any impression against 
them if they had united their forces to resist him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SEQUEL OP ALEXANDERS EXPEDITION, 
a.c. 323 to 310. 

Nanda, tlie king of Magadha and the Prachi, was killed 
by bis minister Sakatara, who had an intrigue with one 
of his wives named Mura. He was succeeded by his 
nine sons by his first wife, Ratnavati, all of whom are 
also called Nan das by some authorities, and the Suma- 
hfivlivuH by others; but Cliandragupta, the son of Mura, 
who had always an eye to the throne, and who in his 
youth had proceeded to Alexander’s camp with a view 
to induce him to push on his conquests to the Ganges, 
applied to Parvateswara, king of Nepal, for assistance 
against his step-brothers, and opposed them with a for¬ 
midable army consisting of Nepalese, Greeks, and 
Scythians. The army of the Sumalyadicas, though 
equally large, was defeated after a great battle which 
ended with dreadful carnage; and, all the Sumalyadicas 
being killed, Chandragupta was enabled to establish 
himself firmly on the throne, when, in the true spirit of a 
Bengali, he turned round upon his allies and drove them 
away. The king of Nepsil, who had been promised one 
half of the kingdom of Magadha, being unable to enforce 
his claim, returned to his mountains meditating ven¬ 
geance, but was soon after murdered by an assassin 
whom he himself had engaged to destroy Chandragupta. 
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The Scythians were also sent back; but they did not 
resent this, as they led a predatory life and returned 
home loaded with booty. The Greeks, or Javanas, were 
the only foreigners who wore still retained by Chandra- 
gupta in his service, apparently with a view to overawe 
his native enemies till he could conciliate their favour; 
but he did not the less oppose the establishment of any 
permanent footing in India by the Greeks. To this end 
lie subsequently collected a largo native army, with which 
he drove out the Greek garrisons from all the fortresses 
occupied by them, and thus finally delivered the country 
from the Macedonian yoke. 

This was the state of India when Seleucus Nicator, who 
succeeded Alexander as king of Persia, endeavoured to 
emulate his conquests, and appeared with an immense 
army on the banks of the Indus. His ardour was con¬ 
siderably cooled when ho learnt that the army of Chand- 
ragupta was much larger than his own, numbering 
six hundred thousand men and a prodigious train of 
elephants; and that with this force he was advancing to 
give him battle. At this moment also, he received tidings 
of the successes of Antigonus in Lesser Asia, which filled 
his mind with rage and jealousy; and, considering it 
imprudent to risk a defeat in India, he patched up a 
peace with Chandragupta by giving him a daught er— 
probably an illegitimate child born in Persia—to wife; 
while his satisfied son-in-law agreed on his part to 
furnish five hundred elephants to Seleucus in his war 
against Antigonus. Thus, the real subverter of the 
power of Alexander in the East was Chandragupta, 
though the subversion was effected without a contest, 
beyond what was unavoidable in regaining possession of 
the forts which the Macedonians had occupied. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE WARS OF VIKRAMADITYA AND SALIVAHANA. 

B.C. 56 TO A.D. 1. 

ff VIKRAMADITYA/ , says El phin stone, u is tho Haroun-al- 
Rashid of Hindu tales ; and, by drawing freely from such 
sources, Wilford collected such a mass of traditions as 
required the supposition of no less than eight Vikra- 
madityas to reconcile their dates.” Our present reference 
is to the Vikramaditya after whom the Sam vat era, 
which commences with b.c. 56, is dated. The story 
regarding him is that, like Havana and others, he made 
a desperate tapasya in order to obtain power and a long 
life, and that he obtained both as a boon from Kali. His 
greatest service to India was indicated by the resolute 
stand he made against the inroads of the Scythians, which 
acquired for him the name of Sakari, or Sakadwisha, the 
conqueror or foe of the S&k4s, several tribes of whom 
surrendered to him at discretion, while many others were 
extertninated. As the Sakas at this time held a fabulous 
character, all the stories about their conqueror are equally 
wild and extravagant. His power, we are told, was so 
great that it extended even over the genii and demons, 
by whom the uncouth raidera from Central Asia are 
apparently meant. He chastised Vetaldeva, the king 
of the devils (i.e., Tartars), and made him his slave, in 
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which capacity Vetala relates the twenty-five carious 
stories so well-known to all oriental scholars by the 
name of Vetala-Panchabingmti. His principal conquests 
comprised Dakshinapatha or the Deccan, Nculhyadcsa or 
Hindustan Proper, Cashmere, and Surusthra or Surat. 
He is also said to have held the countries to the east of 
the Ganges in subordination, and to have extended fcis 
influence even to Ceylon. 

The principal event of Vikramaditya’s reign was the 
last, or his quarrel with Salivahana, who headed an in¬ 
surrection from the Deccan. Salivahana is reputed to 
have been the son of a carpenter of the Taksliak, or 
serpent, race—that is, a Scythian by birth ; also, that he 
was virgin-born, or a bastard. He was apparently the 
greatest of the Scythian kings then in India, who turned 
round to attack Vikraniaditya from the south when he 
found him determined to oppose the further accession of 
Scytliic blood into tlm country. The battle between 
them was fought at or about the commencement of the 
Christian era, when both Yikramaditya and his general 
Vikramsakti were slain. The darkest period of Indian 
history follows this era, during which the Sakas, no 
longer kept- back by a strong hand, seem to have 
gradually spread themselves over the best part of the 
peninsula, in distinct bands, or clans, which appropriated 
distinct names to themselves. Among these may be 
counted the four primitive races that settled in Rajasthan 
—namely, the Pariharas, the Promaras, the Solankas or 
Chalukyas, and the Chohans, the first of whom settled in 
Marwar, the second in Malwa, the third in Guzerat, and 
the fourth in and about Delhi. Besides these were the 
Grahilotes of Me war, the Jats of Jessulmere, the Kach- 
wahas of Jodpore, the Rahtores of Kanouj, and all the 
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other tribes that cut a distinguished figure in the subse¬ 
quent annals of India. They all claim descent from the 
old families of Rama and Krishna; but their affinity with 
the Scvthians seems to be less doubtful. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

> 

THE ARAB INVASIONS. 

A.D. 642 TO 834. 

The era of Mahomet's birth witnessed two Persian inva¬ 
sions of India, of which the first was undertaken by 
Noshirwan the Just, against Pratapa, the rajah of Kanouj, 
for the exaction of a tribute said to have been agreed 
upon previously between Basdeo, of Kanouj, and his son- 
in-law Bahrain Gor, during the latter's travelling expe¬ 
dition through the country. The next was an attack 
conducted by Noshized, the son of Noshirwan, against 
Balabhipore in Surat, the original seat of the Udayapore 
family, who were driven from it and the city destroyed. 
The accounts given of these invasions rest, however, on 
very doubtful authority, nor were they of any particular 
importance. • We pass on therefore, after this brief 
allusion to them, to the Arab invasions by which they 
were followed. 

The invasions of the Arabs commenced within half a 
century of the Hegira, and were almost simultaneously 
directed against Kabool, Kandahar, and Scinde, all of 
which were at that period regarded as Indian territory. 
The first attack waB undertaken by Abdoolah, governor 
of Irak, on the part of Kaliph Osman, in a.d. 642. His 
orders were to explore the passage to India, and in pur¬ 
suance of them he subdued the country between, Zaranj 
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and Kish, and also that between Arachosia and Dawar, 
in tlie last of which he attacked the idolaters in the 
mountains of Zur, and obtained from them a large booty, 
including an idol of gold which had eyes of rubies. 

In 663, an eminent commander named Mahalib, with 
an army consisting chiefly of the tribe of Azd, penetrated 
in the direction of B&nu and Lahore. Ferishta regards 
this as the first Arab invasion of India. Mahalib plun¬ 
dered the country about Mooltan, and made many 
prisoners. He is said to have also made twelve thousand 
converts before he retired. 

About the same time another chief, named Abb ad, 
made an incursion on the Indian frontier by way of 
Siestan. He moved through Rudbar to Helmund, and, 
after staying at Kish, crossed the desert and reached 
Kandahar. This expedition was successful so far as 
conquest of territory was concerned; but a great many 
of the invaders were killed. 

Under the Kaliphat of Muawiyah, Abdoor Rahman, a 
young Arab general, penetrated into Kabool and con¬ 
quered the adjacent countries, whereupon the king of 
Kabool called upon his neighbours to assist him, and the 
Arabs were driven out. Subsequently, however, another 
Arab army appeared before Kabool, and forced the king 
to submit and pay tribute; and the many efforts which 
were afterwards made by the Kaboolese to recover their 
independence were invariably defeated. 

One of the most violent of these efforts was made by 
Ranb&l, or Rattan Pal, the king of Kabool, in 697, when 
Abdoolah was governor of Siest&n. Abdoolah turned 
out at once to enforce payment of the tribute on its being 
refused, and also to subjugate the country which had 
revolted. But Ranbal, retiring before his assailant, de- 
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tached troops to his rear, and, blocking up the defiles, 
entirely intercepted his retreat; upon which Abdoolah, 
exposed to the danger of perishing by famine, was com¬ 
pelled to purchase his liberation by the payment of a 
large ransom. 

This reverse was avenged in 700, by Abdoor Rahman, 
who had intermediately become governor of Khorassin, 
and who marched again into Kabool, this time at the head 
of forty thousand men, reconquered the greater part of 
the country, and retired from it with a large booty. The 
Kaliph, however, was displeased with him for not remain¬ 
ing on the frontier to secure his conquest; and this com¬ 
pelled him to rebel against him, and, failing in bis 
rebellion, to seek the protection of Rattan Pal, by whom 
he was betrayed, upon which he destroyed his life by 
throwing himself headlong from a precipice. 

Intermediately, in C85, Manick Rai, the rajah of 
Aj in ere and Sambhur,was attacked in his capital by an 
Arab army, which crossed the desert from Scinde, to 
revenge, it is said, the ill-treatment of an Islamite mis¬ 
sionary, named Rooshun Ali, whose thumbs had been cut 
off by the Hindus. The invading force came disguised 
as a caravan of horse-merchants, and surprised and took 
possession of Gurh Beetli, the citadel of Ajmere, Doola 
Rai, the brother of Manick Rai, and Lot Deo, the son of 
Doola Rai, being slain. 

The most important of the Arab invasions was the 
next, undertaken in 713, by Mahomed Ben Kasim, the 
general of Kaliph Walid, who conquered the whole of 
Scinde, and penetrated even to the Ganges. The way for 
this conquest had been prepared by several previous in¬ 
cursions in the same direction. The port of Bussorah was 
built at the mouth of the Tigris, during the Kaliphat of 
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Omar, chiefly to secure the trade of Guzorat and Scinde, 
and a powerful army was sent by the Kaliph to Scinde 
under the command of Abool Aziz, who was killed in 
battle before Alore. Kaliph Osman, who succeeded 
Omar, also collected a large army to prosecute the work 
left unfinished by his predecessor; but his intention was 
never carried into effect. Better progress was made by 
the generals of Kaliph Ali, who made some conquests in 
Scinde, which, however, were abandoned on Ali’s death; 
and Yezed, the governor of Khorassan, also made several 
attempts in the same direction, but without any lasting 
results. Finally, Kaliph Walid was provoked to make 
up for lost time on being informed of the seizure of an 
Arab ship by the Hindus at Dewal, a sea-port of Scinde. 
\ The restitution of the ship was first demanded at the 
head of a small force of thirteen hundred men, and 
* being refused and the detachment defeated, a regular 

?. army of six thousand Arabs was sent under Kasim to 

enforce it. The first place captured was Dewal itself, 
i after which the strongholds of Bramanabad, Nerun, 
Sehwan, and Salim were successively reduced. Lastly, 
Kasim appeared before Alore, where Abool Aziz had 
been slain. The army under him amountednow to eight 
thousand men, but that commanded by Kajah Dahir was, 
or at least is reported by the Mahomedan authors to have 
been, fifty thousand strong. Kasim chose, therefore, a 
strong position for himself, and there awaited the attack 
of the Hindus. In the action which followed he was 
particularly favoured by fortune, the Hindu chief being 
wounded during the heat of the attack and carried off 
from the field by the elephant he rode, which so 
dispirited his followers that they were easily defeated, 
notwithstanding the return of the rajah and his desperate 
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attempts to rally them. D6hir Despati fell fighting 
bravely in the midst of the Arab cavalry. His widow 
made a strong defence of the citadel, but failing to retain 
it, burnt herself to death in the usual Rajpoot style, while 
her followers rushed sword in hand on the enemy and 
perished to a man. The whole of Seinde was then con¬ 
quered by the Arabs, and all the adjoining States, ev^n 
up to the Ganges, were made tributary ; but the further 
conquests contemplated by the invaders were suddenly, 
in a strange manner, cut short. Among the spoils of vic¬ 
tory sent to the Kaliph were two daughters of Dahir, who, 
revenge their father’s death, represented falsely to Walid 
that they had been violated by Kasim before being sent to 
to him, and were therefore unworthy of his notice. This 
so enraged the Kaliph that he gave orders for Kasim’s 
destruction, which were promptly carried out; and the 
advance of the Arabs into the interior of India ceased 
with the life of their chief. 

The efforts in the direction of Kabool were still con¬ 
tinued. In 72£>, under the Kalipliat of Hashem, a part of 
that kingdom was again taken; the conquest of the whole 
of it being afterwards completed by Almaman, governor 
of Khorassan; when the king of Kabool was converted to 
Ialamism. Subsequently, however, Kabool appears to 
have been repossessed by Hindu kings, for in the days of 
Subaktagin the authority of the kings of Lahore is 
stated to have extended over both Kabool and Kandahar. 

Fifty years after the acquisition of Kabool, the Arabs 
were seen in another direction, Kaliph A1 Mahdi having, 
in 776, despatched an army by sea under Abdool Malik, 
which embarked at Baroda and besieged it. The people 
of Baroda defended themselves vigorously, notwithstand¬ 
ing which the place was reduced. But the sea rose 
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against the invaders, and they were obliged to wait a 
long time before they could attempt to return; and, 
after they did so, the winds arose again when they had 
all but reached the coast of Persia, where several of their 
vessels were wrecked: and, while some escaped, many 
were drowned. 

The only other expedition requiring to be here noticed 
is that which was sent out in 834, by Kaliph A1 Mutasim, 
under the command of Asaph Ben Isa, against the Jats, 
who had seized upon certain roads which cut off the 
Arabs settled in India from the coast, and had also plun¬ 
dered the corn which they had stacked for their use. The 
attack of the invaders was continued for twenty-five 
days, and, the Jats being defeated, a great many of them 
were taken prisoners, while the rest were compelled to 
ask for quarter. After this, the sword of conquest and 
conversion was temporarily withdrawn from Hindustan, 
the Arabs being too desperately engaged with the Chris¬ 
tians in the West to think much of India. We, accord¬ 
ingly, do not read of any further Mahomedan invasions 
till Subaktagin, the governor of Khor&ssan, had hoisted 
the standard of independent sovereignty in Grhazni. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 1 

THE EXPEDITIONS OF SUBAKTAGIN. 

A.D. 967 TO 997. 

Subaktagin was a soldier of fortune, who acquired the 
throne of Ghazni by marrying the daughter of the previous 
ruler, Abistagin or Alptagin, under whom he had com¬ 
menced service as a private dragoon. As this claim, 
however, was not fully recognised by the turbulent 
Afghans, he determined to divert their attention from 
his personal pretensions by keeping them actively en¬ 
gaged abroad, and under the pretext of religion com¬ 
menced a destructive war with his neighbours, the 
Hindus. He not only ravaged the frontiers of India, but 
captured many of its hill-forts and cities, which forced 
Jaipal, the Tuar king of Delhi and Lahore, whose empire 
included Kabool and Kandahar, to think of reprisals. A 
large army was accordingly led by Jaipal into Lamghau, 
at the mouth of the valley extending from Peshawar to 
Kabool, where it was met by Subaktagin; and a desul¬ 
tory warfare was carried on between the two parties for 
several days. On the eve of a general engagement, the 
armies on both sides were overtaken by a tremendous 
hurricane accompanied by thunder, lightning, and rain, 
upon which great fear fell upon the Hindus, who, unac- 
custpmed to the coldness of the place, regarded the fury 
of the elements as an interposition of Providence against 
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them, which induced Jaipal to send a deputation to 
Subaktagin to solicit peace. To this Subaktagin reluct¬ 
antly consented, the terms proposed by him being the 
payment of a million dirhems and the present of fifty 
elephants, together with the surrender of certain forts 
and cities on the frontier. These conditions were so 
exorbitant that Jaipal considered himself justified in 
meeting extortion with perfidy, and he refused to com¬ 
plete the agreement the moment he saw the backs of the 
Afghans turned upon India. He had sent hostages to 
Subaktagin in acceptance of his proposals, and Subakta¬ 
gin on his part had sent him some of his chief officers to 
take possession of the fortresses and towns to be ceded. 
These latter were detained as prisoners by Jaipal against 
the return of the hostages he had given; and this made 
Subaktagin particularly indignant. 

The result was a second invasion of India by Subak¬ 
tagin, at the head of seventy thousand horse, the opening 
attack being directed against the city of Lamghan, which 
was captured. Several other cities also were successively 
reduced, and many idol-temples demolished, which made 
the Hindu rajahs unite against the common enemy. The 
Mahomedan authors say that the ruler of Lahore and 
Delhi was confederated with the rulers of Ajmere, Kalin- 
jar, and Kanouj, and that their united forces amounted 
to one hundred thousand horse and two hundred thou¬ 
sand foot. They add that Subakt&gin regarded these 
vast numbers as but a flock of sheep, and felt like a wolf 
in assailing them. He divided his army into small 
squadrons of five hundred men each, and ordered them 
to fall upon the enemy with maces in their hands, reliev¬ 
ing each other in snccession as they got tired, whereby 
fresh men and horses were perpetually brought in con- 
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tact with the Hindus. This so harassed the latter that 
they soon began to waver, when Subaktagin ordered a 
general assault which completed their defeat, and forced 
a precipitate flight towards the banks of the Nil&b. 
Many of the fugitives were cut to pieces; the jungles 
were filled with the bodies of the dead, some wounded 
by swords, and others fallen dead through fright: still 
greater numbers perished in attempting the passage of 
the river. The plunder of the Indian camp was exces¬ 
sively rich, besides which heavy contributions were 
realised by the Afghans from all the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts. Jaipal was now content to submit, and agreed to 
pay tribute, besides making a present of two hundred 
elephants to the conqueror. Subaktagin also took direct 
possession of tho country up to the Indus, and left au 
Afghan governor at Peshawar. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE INVASIONS OF MAHMOOD OF GHAZNI. 

A.D. 1000 TO 1027. 

M ah mood, the son of Subaktagin, made seventeen expe¬ 
ditions into India, not so much for the purposes of con¬ 
quest, as for tho suppression of idolatry and for plunder. 
He is said to have made a vow to Heaven on his accession 
to the throne of Ghazni that, if his own dominions were 
blessed with tranquillity, he would follow his father's 
example and try to extirpate idolatry from India. The 
time for giving effect to this vow arrived when Ishmail, 
his brother, who had disputed his succession, was de¬ 
feated and made prisoner; and he fully vindicated his 
promise by raising a succession of storms- and tumults in 
India which desolated her peaceful plains. The number 
of his expeditions is usually taken at twelve ; but par¬ 
ticulars are given of Dot less than the number we have 
mentioned at the outset. 

The first expedition of Mdhmood was undertaken in 
a.d. 1000, when many of the frontier forts and provinces, 
which had before been taken by Subaktagin, were re¬ 
occupied, which was followed by the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment being established in them. No detailed accounts 
of this expedition are extant; but it is said that near the 
Lamghan valley two actions were fought, both of which 
were miraculously decided in favour of the Mahomedans. 
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The second expedition was undertaken in 1001-2, when 
Mahmood entered India at the head of fifteen thousand 
horse, and was met at Peshawar by Jaip&l, his father’s 
opponent, with twelve thousand horse, thirty thousand 
foot, and three hundred elephants. An obstinate battle 
was terminated by the defeat of the Hindu king, who iwas 
taken prisoner with fifteen of his chiefs and relatives, 
after a loss of five thousand men. Among the plunder 
secured was a necklace snatched from tlio neck of Jaipal, 
which was valued at 320,000 1. The next move of the 
invader was to Bihand, or Waihand, a strong fort about 
fifteen miles distant from Attock, which was reduced. 
But, unwilling to go further on this occasion, he here 
released all his prisoners on receipt of a large ransom 
and after stipulating for the payment of an annual 
tribute. He then went back to Ghazni, while Jaipal, 
being ashamed to survive his overthrow, burnt himself 
to death, and was succeeded by his son Anang Pal, on 
the throne. 

The third expedition of Mahmood was undertaken in 
1004-5, in consequence of the alleged non-payment of the 
tribute above stipulated for. The first attack was on 
Bhera, on the left bank of the Jhelum, the capital of a 
powerful prince of the Punjab, named Biji Rai, who drew 
out his troops to receive him, and fought on equal terms 
for three days and nights. On the fourth day a great 
battle was fought, when Mahmood, turning his face to¬ 
wards the holy Caaba, invoked the aid of the Prophet in 
the presence of his army. Biji Rai, on his part, also in¬ 
voked the aid of his gods; but the superstitious fervour 
of the Mahomedans was greater than that of the Hindus, 
and the latter were therefore obliged to give ground, 
being pursued even to the gates of their capital, which 
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was invested. Biji Bai was able to escape from this 
place; but, being pursued by his enemies and deserted 
by his friends, he turned his sword against his own 
breast to avoid being captured. A great slaughter fol¬ 
lowed, and Bhera being taken was plundered, and yielded 
a rich booty. 

In the following year (1005-6) Mahmood invaded 
Mooltan, the king of which, Daood, an Afghan, was not 
to his liking, as he was supposed to have seditious de¬ 
signs in his heart, the best proof of which, it was noted, 
was his indifference in making proselytes. The way of 
Mahmood to Mooltan lay through the territories of 
Anang Pal, who, refusing him passago, met him with an 
army at Peshawar, but was defeated and compelled to fly 
for refuge to Cashmere. Mooltan was now entered by the 
invader by the way of Bhera; but Daood, surrendering 
himself and soliciting to be pardoned, was received into 
favour, as being a Mahomedan, while a fine of twenty 
million dirhems was exacted from the people, who were 
Hindus. A tribute of twenty thousand dinars annu¬ 
ally was then fixed on Daood ; after which Mahmood 
hastened back to Ghazni on hearing that the king of Kash¬ 
gar had invaded it, leaving the settlement of other affairs 
in India in the hands of Zab Sais, a converted Hindu, 
better known by his original name of Sookpal. 

The bad faith of Sookpal, who threw off his allegiance 
when he thought he could do so with impunity, gave oc¬ 
casion to Mahmood’s fifth invasion of India, in 1007— 
that is, after he had settled the affairs of his own country. 
But nothing was done this time beyond defeating 
Sookpal and carrying him off as a prisoner, after 
extorting from him a fine of four hundred thousand 
dirhems. 
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Mahmood’s sixth expedition was undertaken in 1008-9, 
and was at first directed only against Anang Pal, who had 
been raising disturbances in Mooltan. But Anang Pal 
appealing to his brother Hindu princes for assistance, and 
offering to mnko common cause against the Mahomedans, 
a confederacy was formed by the rulers of Oujein, Gwalior, 
Kalinjar, Kanouj, Delhi, and Ajmere, who collected all 
their forces together to give battle to the invader. The 
opposing armies met near the confines of Peshawar, but 
for forty days remained inactive, watching each other. 
The Hindus were intermediately joined by the Gickers 
and other mountain tribes, and, thus strengthened, began to 
surround the Mahomedans, who, fearing a general assault, 
intrenched themselves. Within these intrenchrnents they 
were attacked by the Gickers, and five thousand of them 
were slain. In the action that followed, Mahmood is said 
to have used naphtha-balls, which so frightened the 
elephant of Anang Pal that it became ungovernable aud 
fled, disconcerting the whole Hindu army and causing a 
general rout. The flying Hindus were pursued for two 
days and nights, and eight thousand of them were killed. 
Mahmood then marched down to Nagrakote,now known as 
Kotekangr&, breaking down idols and subverting temples. 
The fort of Bheemnugger, which protected the district, 
was invested, and the country around it was destroyed 
with fire and sword. Inside the fort, which was con- 
sidered to be of great strength, a large amount of wealth 
had been concealed, all of which fell into the hands of 
the invader on its being reduced. Ferishta describes 
t-he plunder as consisting of seven hundred thousand 
golden din&rs, seven hundred maunds of gold and 
silver plate, forty maunds of gold ingots, two thousand 
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maunds of silver bullion, and twenty maunds of jowels 
set. 

The seventh invasion, undertaken in 1010, was for the 
conquest of Nardain, by which Anhalwara, the capital of 
Guzerat, is understood to be meant. This was probably 
a preparative expedition towards Somnath. The result of 
it is not very clearly stated, but must have been successful, 
since it caused such alarm in Anang Pal as induced him to 
offer submission and the payment of a tribute of fifty 
elephants annually to the Afghan, besides the supply of a 
hireling Indian force of two thousand men. 

The eighth invasion by Mahmood, in 1011, was directed 
against Mooltan, which had again revolted. The place 
was soon reduced, many of its chiefs were killed, and the 
sou of the governor was carried off to Ghazni, as hostage 
for his father's future good faith. 

The ninth invasion is dated 1013. It had reached the 
ears of Mahmood that Thannesur, a place near Delhi, was 
held by the Hindus in as much veneration as Mecca itself 
was by the Mahomcdans, and that they had there set up 
a large number of rich idols, of which the chief was 
Jugsoom. He resolved thereupon to destroy the idols. 
As there was peace between him and Anang Pal who had 
submitted to him, the rajah ventured to plead for the 
preservation of the place, offering on behalf of the ruler 
of Delhi, to whom it belonged, the tribute of the country 
annually and fifty elephants and jewels as a present. 
But the bigot would accept no compromise, and sent for 
reply that it was his firm resolution to root out idolatry 
from the land, naively asking — u Why then should 
Thannesur be spared ? ” On receipt of this answer the 
r&jdh of Delhi attempted to induce the other Hindu 
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princes to join him in opposing the assailant. But before 
any combination could be formed he was attacked and 
defeated by Mahmood, and Thannesur reduced and 
plundered, the idols being all broken, and Jugsoom sent 
off to Ghazni, to be thrown on the highway that it might 
be trampled over by the faithful. The booty secured 
was very largo, and included a ruby of fabulous sipe. 
Mahmood then wanted to reduce Delhi, but was dissuaded 
from the attempt on its being represented to him that it 
would not be possible to keep possession of the place 
till all the country between it and his own dominions had 
been thoroughly subdued. Assenting to this representa¬ 
tion he retired with his plunder to Ghazni. 

In 1014, Mahmood attacked the fort of Nindoona, 
situated on the mountains of Balnat, which was in the 
possession of the king of Lahore. Anang Pal had died 
intermediately, and had been succeeded by Pur Jaipal, or 
Jaipal II., who was defeated at the Margalu Pass, and 
retreated to Cashmere. Mahmood then invested Nin¬ 
doona in regular form, and by mining and other processes 
compelled the garrison to capitulate. He afterwards 
pursued Jaipal to the hills; but, failing to get at him, 
plundered Cashmere, forcibly converting the people to 
Mahomedanism. 

In 1015, Mahmood made a fresh attempt to penetrate 
the higher fastnesses of Cashmere, and besieged several 
forts not previously reduced. One of them, however, 
named Lohkote, which was famous for its high position 
and strength, defied his utmost efforts, upon which he 
returned to Ghazni in disgust. On the way he was led 
astray by his guides, and fell into an extensive morass 
covered with water, from which he could not extricate his 
army for several dayB. This chagrined him so much that 
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be swore that be would bave nothing more to do witb the 
horrid country of the idolaters; but, like a good Maho- 
medan, he did not allow himself to be long held down by 
such a renegade oath. 

The twelfth invasion of Mahmood was undertaken in 
1018, and was on a very large scale. A hundred thousand 
horse and thirty thousand foot had been intermediately 
raised by him in the warlike countries of Turkestan, 
Maverulnere, and Khorassan, and he determined with 
these to lay siegC' to Kanouj, at this time one of the most 
important cities in India, which, situated in the heart of 
the country, had never yet been approached. The 
route followed has been much disputed. It would 
appear that he passed by the borders of Cashmere, that 
is, close under the Sub-Himalayan range, and, crossing 
the Jumna, invaded Baran, the modern Bolundshahar, 
which belonged to Rajah Hardat. The place capitulated 
readily, the rajah paying to the victor a present of 
Rs. 250,000 and thirty elephants; upon which the latter 
passed on to Mahaban, another strong place on the 
Jumna, and invested it. Kalcliund, the prince of this 
State, w T as also willing to submit, and came out to that 
end, when a quarrel was got up with him for the sake of 
plunder, upon which he killed himself, which placed 
much rich spoil in the hands of the invader, including 
seventy elephants. Mahmood went next to Mathoora, 
which jras entered without opposition; and, the idols 
here being broken down and melted, brought him an 
immense quantity of gold and silver. He intended to 
break down the temples also, but was dissuaded from the 
sacrilege by the beauty and structure of the edifices, even 
bigotry acknowledging the influence of taste. Among 
the plunder taken were five big idols of pure gold with 
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eyes of rubies, one idol of sapphire, besides a large 
number of silver idols which loaded a hundred camels. 
The Mahomedans did indeed find India a country of 
fabulous wealth: alas, that similar luck was not reserved 
for their successors I For twenty days the bigoted 
barbarian sacked the city with fire and sword, and then 
inarched on to other forts and districts to reduce then). 
Recrossing the Jumna he now suddenly appeared before 
Kanouj; so suddenly that Korra, tho king, was entirely 
taken by surprise, and, having made no preparations for 
resistance, was obliged to submit without a contest, ami 
sue for peace. This was granted to him, but, some 
relate, only on his agreeing to become a Mahomedan. 
The victor then proceeded to Munj, or Munjliawan, a 
strong fort which made a spirited resistance ; after which 
the garrison—consisting entirely of Kanoujia Brahmans— 
rushed through the breaches on the place becoming un¬ 
tenable, and Hung themselves right upon the enemy to 
certain destruction, or burnt themselves to death along 
with their wives and children, not one surviving their 
defeat. The fort of Asni, belonging to Chand Pal, was 
next taken, but not till it had been evacuated, Mahmood 
getting, however, what he wanted—a large plunder. From 
Chand Rai, a prince who fled to the Buudelkund hills, an 
enormous elephant of great docility and courage was 
obtained; after which, loaded with spoils, the victor went 
back to his mountain-home. The sum total of hi$ booty 
in this expedition amounted to twenty million dirhems, 
fifty-three thousand captives, and three hundred and fifty 
elephants. 

The thirteenth expedition, in 1021, was again directed 
towards Kanouj, the princes of the country adjoining 
which had fallen upon Korrd for having entered into an 
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alliance with the invader. Mahmood was not able to 
arrive in time to save Korra, who was attacked by Nanda, 
.the raj Ah of Kalinjar, and alaio. All that the Afghan 
could do was to pursue Nanda to his own frontiers, where 
he received Mahmood at the head of thirty-six thousand 
horse, forty-five thousand foot, and six hundred and fifty 
elephants. But Mahmood succeeded in defeating him, 
and Nanda was barely able to escape from the field; which 
secured to the victor a large plunder, including five 
hundred and eighty elephants. 

The next expedition was, in 1023, directed against two 
frontier countries named Kirat and Noor, which had 
refused to accept Mahomedanism in preference to Bud¬ 
dhism which they professed. Kirat, unable to contend 
with the invader, received the prophet’s faith; but Noor 
still would not, and was overrun and pillaged, and the 
temples destroyed. M&hmood went thence to Lahore, 
after a second vain attempt to capture the fortress of 
Lohkote, in Cashmere. As Jaipal had obstructed the 
invader’s march to Kanouj, Lahore was now given up to 
be sacked, and was then formally annexed to Ghazni, 
Jaipal flying to Ajmere for security. 

In 1024, Mahmood undertook a fresh expedition against 
Nanda, the king of Kalinjar. In passing by the fort of 
Gwalior he wished to take it, but was bought off by rich 
presents ; after which Kalinjar was invested. To get the 
siege rrised Nanda offered three hundred elephants and 
other presents; but, upon the terms being agreed to, he 
intoxicated the animals with drugs and let them loose 
without drivers against the Mahomedan camp. The 
desire to intimidate the invaders was, however, un¬ 
successful ; the Afghans and Turks mounted the animals 
and reduced them to obedience: upon which Nanda again 
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made liis peace by other large presents and a flattering 
epistle, with the latter of which the Afghan king was so 
well pleased that he conferred on Nanda the government 
of fifteen forts. 

The sixteenth invasion of Mahmood was undertaken in 
1026, and was directed against the temple of Somnath, in 
Guzerat, which was said to be very rich and greatly 
respected by the Hindus. He collected an army of thirty 
thousand horse, besides volunteers who flocked in large 
numbers, and, marching through Mooltan, was first 
opposed on the banks of the Sutledge by Goga Chohau, 
who held the whole of Junguldesa, or the forest-lands 
from the Sutledge to Hurrianah, and came out to oppose 
him, accompanied by forty-five sons and sixty nephews. 
The opposition, however, was fruitless, all the family of 
Goga being slain, after which Mahmood proceeded on to 
Ajmere, crossing the desert. He attacked Gurh Beetli, 
but was repulsed from it, retreating to Nadolo, which he 
sacked. He afterwards captured Anhalwara, which he 
found deserted, and to which he did as much mischief as 
could be done by fire and sword. When Somnath was 
reached he discovered it to be a lofty castle situated on a 
narrow peninsula washed on three sides by the sea. The 
people were found in high spirits, expecting a miraculous 
interposition on the part of their deity and the entire 
destruction of the invading army. But the god was 
singularly cold-hearted, and would not interfere; u.nd the 
Hindus, after a violent defence, in which two of their 
princes, named Byram Deo and Dabshilima, particularly 
distinguished themselves, were obliged to submit. An 
attempt at flight by sea was made by some; but their 
boats were overtaken and many of them sunk. Mahmood 
then entered the temple, and was enraged at the sight of 
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the idol, a Lingam of stone five yards high. He is said 
to linve struck the block with his mace, after which it 
was ordered to bo broken into two and the parts sent to 
< i hazni, one to be placed at the threshold of the Jama 
Musjeed and the other at the court of the king's palace, 
that they might be trodden over daily by the loyal and 
the devout. The gates of the temple were at the same 
time removed to Ghazni, to be brought back again to 
India by another zealot after the Afghan war! In the 
hollow of the Lingam a large quantity of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls was found, to reward the cupidity of the victor 
when ho was just beginning to regret that he had not 
accepted the offer of the Brahmans to ransom their god 
for a money-equivalent. Among other spoils was also a 
chain of gold weighing forty maunds, which hung from 
the top of the temple and supported a large bell. One 
Mahomcdan historian gravely records that no light was 
kept in the temple beyond a pendent lamp, the rays of 
which, reflected from the jewels all round, spread a 
brilliant refulgence over the whole place. The princes 
who had endeavoured to defend the place—Byram Deo 
and Dabshilima—were next hunted down by the vindictive 
Afghan, the fort of Nahrwara, belonging to the first, being 
carried by assault. The second also was vanquished, and 
is said to have been carried a prisoner to Ghazni, the 
government of Guzerat being intrusted to another Dabshi¬ 
lima, a Brahman. It is more probable, however, that the 
Brahman and the prince were one and the same person, 
who, by subsequent submission, had found favour in the 
eyes of the victor. 

The last of Mahmood's invasions was undertaken in 
1027, and was directed against the Jats, who had insulted 
him and molested his army on his way back from Somnath. 

Q 2 
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This people inhabited the country on the borders of 
Moolt&n, near the banks of the Jhelum. To approach them 
with greater facility M&hmood ordered fourteen hundred 
boats to be built, each of which was armed with three firm 
iron pikes and boarded by twenty archers, besides five 
other men who carried inflammable and explosive missiles 
to burn the craft of the J&ts. The conflict was deadly. 
All the Jat boats were set on fire, or set fire to each 
other. Very few of the invaded people were able to escape 
death, and of such as did so most were taken prisoners. 

At the time of Mahmood's invasions, the four primary 
States of India were: (1) Delhi, under the Tuars and 
Choh 6 ns, ( 2 ) Kanouj, under the Rahtores, (3) Mewar, 
under the Ghelots, and (4) Anhalwara, under the Chaunis 
and Sol&nkas. All these States were at war with each 
other. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Mahomedans 
were able so easily to vanquish the Hindus. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE 1N7A3I0N9 OF MAHOMED GHORI, AND THE CONQUEST OF 
INDIA BT THE MAHOMEDANS. 

a.d. 1176 to 1204 . 

The house of Ghazni was overturned by that of Ghor, 
after which Mahomed, the brother of Ghe&sudeen, the 
Ghorian prince, undertook the subjugation of India. 

He first invaded it in 1176, when the provinces of 
Peshawar, Mooltan, and Scinde were overrun. He then 
advanced to Adja, the prince of which shut himself up 
in a strong fort which was besieged. Finding it very 
difficult to reduce the place, Mahomed opened secret 
negotiations with the rajah/s wife, promising to marry 
her if she made away with her husband and delivered 
up the fort. The r&nee promised to comply, provided 
Mahomed agreed to appoint her to the government of 
the country, and to many her daughter instead of 
herself, as she was already past the age for a second 
union being desirable to her. The baseness on both 
sides being equal the modified proposal was accepted, 
upon which the king of Adj& was killed by his wife 
and his fortress surrendered. Mahomed married the 
daughter of the rajah as he had promised, but she died 
of a broken heart. Her mother, instead of being left 
in charge of the country, was sent a prisoner to Ghazni. 

In 1178, Mahomed reinvaded India, and, proceeding 
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through Moolt&n and Adja, passed into Guzerat, the 
king of which, Bhecm Deo, advanced with a large army 
to give him battle. In this action Mahomed was defeated 
with great slaughter, and suffered many hardships on 
his way back to Ghazni through the desert. 

In 1179, Mahomed attacked Peshawar a second time, 
and conquered it; and, in the following year, proceeded 
towards Lahore, which was held by Chusero, the Last of 
the Ghaznian kings, who bought him off with presents, 
sending his son as a hostage for his good faith. Chusero 
does not appear, however, to have acted loyally, and 
Lahore was reinvested in 1184, when it was able to 
withstand a long siege. A third attack was made on it 
two years after, and succeeded fully from deceit and 
stratagem. Finding that the city held out so obstinately, 
Mahomed proposed to accommodate differences by a 
peace, and to lull Chusero to a belief in his professions, 
sent back his son with a splendid retinue. This drew 
out Chusero from the fort to meet him; whereupon 
Mahomed cut-him off from his stronghold, the possession 
of which was demanded as a condition of Chusero's 
release. The city was thus obliged to throw open its 
gates to the invader, and the last refuge of the house 
of Ghazni was taken; while Chusero and his family, 
instead of being released, were sent as prisoners to a 
fort in Ghirpistan, and there put to death. 

In 1190-91, Mahomed penetrated again into Inuia, and 
further than he had ever done before, proceeding to 
Ajmere, where he took the town of Tiberhind. He was 
already on his way back when he heard that Prithu Rai, 
the king of Ajmere, and Chiind Rai, his brother and 
viceroy in Delhi, in alliance with other Hindu princes, 
were in pursuit of him with two hundred thousand horso 
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rmd three thousand elephants. Mahomed went hack to 
give them battle, which was fought at Tirouri, on the 
banks of the Seraswati, fourteen miles from Thannesur. 
At the first onset his right and left wings were broken, 
and, being outflanked, his army was entirely surrounded, 
while he busied himself vainly in attempting to break 
the centre of the enemy. In this situation he defended 
himself with great courage; but, Chand Rai having 
succeeded in wounding him, the whole of his army was 
routed, and he himself was rescued with great difficulty, 
the Hindus running after him forty miles in pursuit, 
till he found safety in Lahore, where he got cured of 
bis wounds. 

To avenge this defeat Mahomed recruited a fresh army 
of one hundred thousand horsemen, picked out of Turks, 
Persians, and Afghans, and returned to India in 1192. 
“ Since my defeat in India,” said he, “ I have never 
slumbered in ease, nor waked but in sorrow and anxiety. 

I have therefore determined with this army to recover 
my lost honour or die in the attempt / 1 He now called 
forth the omrahs who had deserted him on the last occa¬ 
sion and whom he had placed under confinement, and 
told them that he gave them one further opportunity to 
wipe out their disgrace. Prithu Rai, on his part, was 
not slow in making preparations to resist the invader. 
The Mahoinedan authors, who always give the Hindus 
the credit of superior numbers on the field to enhance the 
value of the victories won over them by their co-religionists, 
assert that Prithu was assisted by one hundred and fifty 
confederate princes, and brought together an army of 
three hundred thousand horse, three thousand elephants, 
and a great body of infantry. The action was fought on 
the banks of the Seraswati, nearly on the same spot 
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where his former victory was won. The Indian princes, 
elated with their previous success, anticipated an easy 
conquest again; while Mahomed, to gain time, affected 
to be doubtful of his position, and gave out that he had 
written to his brother, the king of Ghor, to ask if the 
war was to be pursued. This pretence of indecisjon 
threw the Hindus off their guard, and enabled Mahomed 
to surprise them in the midst of their festivities. They 
were, nevertheless, able to form in line to oppose him, 
and gave him a warmer reception than he could have 
anticipated; till, becoming lulled by a certainty of 
victory, they began to flag in their exertions, when 
Mahomed made a sudden and resolute charge on them 
at the head of a chosen reserve of twelve thousand horse, 
and breaking through their ranks, scattered them in 
dismay. Ch&nd Rai was killed, and Prithu Rai taken 
prisoner and afterwards put to death. The plunder was 
immensely rich, and the forts of Seraswati, Samana, 
Korain, and Hansi surrendered of themselves. Ajmere 
was also taken, the inhabitants being butchered in cold 
blood or sold to slavery; but, upon promise of the pay¬ 
ment of a large tribute, the government of the country 
was given up to Gola, the son of Prithu, while Kuttubu- 
deeu Ibek, one of the slaves of Mahomed, was left at 
Koram with a considerable detachment. Kuttub was 
shortly after able to capture the fort of Meerut and the 
city of Delhi, and this gave rise to the assertion that 
the empire of Delhi was founded by a slave. 

In 1194, Mahomed again invaded India with an army 
of fifty thousand horse, to attack Jayachand, king of 
Kanouj and Benares, who opposed him at the head of a 
stronger army that included four hundred fighting- 
elephants. The battle was fought on the banks of the 
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Jumnd, at a place midway between Chundwar and 
Etawah, where Jayachand waa defeated, mainly by Kut- 
tub, and flying whence he got drowned in crossing the 
Ganges. The fort of JLsni was next taken, where pro¬ 
perty in gold, silver, and precious stones was found to 
a considerable amount. Mahomed then proceeded to 
Benares, where he broke down the idols in above one 
thousand temples, and collected an immense plunder. 
Kuttub at the same time, operating in other directions, 
first defeated Hemraj, a relative of Prithu Rai of Ajmere, 
and then, marching against Bheem Deo of Guzer&t, 
destroyed his army and plundered his country. All 
the great kingdoms of India were thus simultaneously 
overthrown. 

The secret history of India shows that these disasters 
were mainly brought upon the country by the disunion of 
the Hindu princes themselves. Anang Pal II., the last 
Tuar king of Delhi, having no son, adopted and abdi¬ 
cated his throne in favour of his grandson Prithu Rai, 
king of Ajmere, the son of one of his daughters. This 
gave offence to Jayachand, who was similarly related 
to the Tuar king, and heightened the rivalry and 
jealousy already subsisting between the Chohans and 
the Rahtores. The ill-feeling on both sides was aug¬ 
mented when Jayachand, aspiring at paramount sove¬ 
reignty, undertook to perform the Rajsuya sacrifice, at 
which the presence of all dependent kings was required, 
which Prithu necessarily did not attend. The disagree¬ 
ment was yet further complicated by a love-affair. 
Jayachand, in an errant expedition to Ceylon, had 
captured a beautiful damsel whom he had adopted as 
his daughter, and whom he wanted to marry to some 
powerful king who would acknowledge his supremacy. 
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Tlie girl, however, obstinately refused to wed any one 
but Prithu, having heard of his valour and achieve¬ 
ments, and, being kept under confinement for her recu- 
saucy, was released by the Chohan and carried off. The 
sinews of Delhi were lost by Prithu in this devoir, and his 
best warriors slain. Jayachand leagued himself iinqie- 
diately with Mahomed Ghori to destroy Prithu; and Ma¬ 
homed took advantage <>f their quarrels to destroy both. 
After tlie conquest of Delhi, Ajmero, and Kanouj by the 
Mahoinedans, the son of Jayachand, flying from the last 
place, founded a new Bah tore empire in the desert of 
Marwar; but the Tuar and Choliau dynasties were never 
able to rise again. 

In 1195, Mahomed attacked and took Biana, and 
directed Togril to lay siege to Gwalior, which was even¬ 
tually taken; but, attempting to extend his conquests 
further to the south, Togril received a terrible defeat 
from the Baipoots, and was forced to fly to his forts for 
refuge. Kuttubudeen, likewise, was hard pressed at 
Guzerat and Ajmere, but succeeded afterwards in re¬ 
ducing Anhalwara with its immediate dependencies, 
after a severe battle fought from dawn till mid-day, from 
which Bai Karan, the ruler of Guzerat, fled only with 
his life. The forts of Kalin jar and Kalpee in Bundelkund, 
which had belonged to Bai Parmar, were also reduced; 
but, instead of demolishing them wholly, Kuttub was 
content to convert all the temples found in them and in 
their neighbourhood, into mosques; and, this policy 
being generally followed by him, contributed much to 
his popularity. 

Previous to this Mahomed, hitherto acting as his 
brother's general, was, # on the demise of Gheasudeen, 
called to the Gliaznian throne. His last expedition to 
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India was undertaken in 1203, when he came to it to 
chastise the Gickers, who inhabited the country between 
the Nilab and the Sewalik mountains, and had rebelled 
against him. The Gickers were defeated by a joint 
attack made on them by Mahomed from one side and 
Kuttub from another, and the carnage was so great 
that in their country “ there remained not an inhabitant 
to light a fire.” A band of twenty Gickers made up 
their minds to avenge this unnecessary and heartless 
slaughter, and, seeking for an opportunity, burst into 
the tent of Mahomed at Rimeik—some say at night, 
and others in the evening, when Mahomed was engaged 
in prayer—and assassinated him, piercing him with no 
less than forty wounds. 

The empire left by Mahomed in India included the 
whole of Hindustan Proper, except Malwii and some con¬ 
tiguous districts. In Guzerat, the capital, Anhalwara, 
and the districts adjacent to it, had been acquired; ex¬ 
tensive conquests had also been made in the direction of 
Scinde; and a great part of Bengal and Behar had 
already submitted to Buktyar Kkiliji, while the remainder 
was being rapidly reduced. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CONQUESTS OP BUKTYAB KHILIJI. 

» 

a.d. 1199 to 1204 . 

The name of Bukty6r Khiliji is known as that of the first 
Mahomedan conqueror of Behar and Bengal. He served 
under Kuttubudeen Ibok, and obtained for his activity 
and valour two places, named Sahlat and Sahli, to the 
east of the Oude frontier, in jyghere. Being a bold and 
enterprising man he began to ravage the contiguous 
districts of Behar and Monghyr, from which he brought 
away much money, and plenty of horses, arms, and men. 
The fame of his bravery and raids invited down a body 
of Khilijis from Afghanistan, who took service under him; 
and he led these into Behar every year to plunder it. 
He was at last, in 1199, placed at the head of an army 
especially collected for the conquest of Behar; and, 
succeeding in the enterprise, was made governor of the 
country. The fort of Behar was captured by him at the 
head of two hundred horse only. 

Both his orders and his inclination directed him next 
to the conquest of Bengal, the ruler of which was 
Lakhmaniya, or Lakhman II., who reigned with the 
assistance of astrologers and Br&hmans. When the in¬ 
tention of the Khiliji came to be known, the astrologers 
and Br&hmans fled to Jaggan&th, Banga, and Kamroop, 
and advised Lakhmaniya to do likewise; but, at that 
time, the r&j&h vindicated his valour by refusing to 
comply. A year after I?ukty&r appeared suddenly before 
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Nlidded, the capital of Bengal, with only eighteen horse¬ 
men at his back, and drawing his sword attacked the 
palace. The apprehension in the palace was that he had 
a large army behind him, and the rdjdh, who was at 
dinner, leaving the dishes untouched, escaped barefooted 
by the back-door of his residence, taking boat to Jagga- 
nafh, where he died. All his wealth and women fell 
into the hands of the invader. 

Bengal was entirely subdued in one year, and the seat 
of government removed to Gour; after which Bukty&r 
declared his independence of the sovereign at Delhi. 
His easy success thus far emboldened him to look for 
further conquests in the east. With this object he 
marched to the banks of the Brahmapootra, whence he 
wished to proceed to Thibet; but a desperate opposition 
was here made by the natives, who fought only with 
bamboos and spears, and bows and arrows; and many 
of the Mahomedans were slain. Buktyar was yet more 
disheartened on becoming acquainted with the nature of 
the country and the difficulty of the mountain-passes by 
which he had expected to enter Thibet; and he therefore 
determined to retire. This, however, was no longer an 
easy matter. He was again beset by the natives at 
K&raroop, and, approaching a river which he thought 
fordable, his followers threw themselves into it and 
were mostly drowned. Buktyar and about a hundred 
othersWam over and escaped; but his ill-success seized 
him with an excess of grief, and he fell sick and died. 
Others say that he was murdered by one of his own 
officers, named Ali Murdan. 

The wars of Buktyar were not actually great; but the 
results derived from them were of considerable import¬ 
ance. * 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE WARS OF ALTAMASH. 
A.D. 1211 TO 123o. 


Altamash: was a Turkish slave purchased by Kuttubudeen 
Ibek for fifty thousand pieces of silver, and was afterwards 
married to his daughter. He mounted the throne of Delhi 
by defeating and displacing Aram, his master’s son. He 
also defeated some of Kuttub’s generals, who opposed him 
at the head of a strong portion of the Turkish horse, which 
formed the flower of the royal army. 

After these successes Altamash directed his arms against 
Nasirudeen Kabacha, the governor of Scinde, who held the 
strong fort of Rantambhor, and was anxious to become 
independent. The ability of Nasirudeen was, however, 
not equal to his aspirations, and he was therefore easily 
subdued, the entire country governed by him submitting 
to the victor. Uch and Mooltan were also quickly re¬ 
duced, and all the country of the Sewalik hills. 

In 1225, Altamash led his army towards Bengal and 
Behar, which were then held by Yeasaludeen Khiliji, who 
was called prince of Bengal. Altamash forced him to 
submit to his authority, and intrusting his son Nasirudeen 
with the government of Bengal, left that of Behar in the 
hands of Yeasaludeen, both being made subordinate to 
the throne of Delhi. Soon after, war broke out between 
Nasirudeen and Yeasaludeen, and, the latter being de- 
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feated, tlie government of both the provinces was assumed 
by Nasirudeon. 

In 1232, Altamash besieged the fort of Gwalior, which 
in the reign oE Aram had fallen into the hands of the 
Hindus, and was held by a chief named Deobal. The 
place was reduced after a siege of one year, and his way 
being thus opened, Altamash marched on towards Malwa, 
where he took the fort of Bliilsa and the city of Oujein. In 
Oujein he destroyed the magnificent temple of Mahacala, 
one of the twelve great Lingams worshipped in India; 
and the stone images both of Mahacala and Vikramaditya 
were sent to Delhi, and broken and placed at the threshold 
of the great mosque. 

The reign of Altamash was contemporaneous with the 
age of Cbingcz Khan and the Tartar conquests. India 
was the only country that escaped the rage of Cliingez. 
She was in imminent danger of being invaded by him 
when he ran in pursuit of Jelaludoen, king of Kharism, 
who was hunted down to the banks of the Indus. But 
Ohingez did not pass that river, while Jelaludeen swam 
across it and fled towards Delhi. 

The victories of Altamash brought all Hindustan, from 
the mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges, under 
the sovereign rule of Delhi, though the obedience of a 
groat portion of it was still merely nominal. They were 
appreciated even by the Kaliph of Bagdad, from whom 
Altamash received investiture in due form, which was the 
earliest recognition of the Indo-Mahomedan empire by 
the head of Islam. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 

i 

THE WARS OF ALLAUDEEN. 
a.p. 1295 to 1316. 

The reign of Allaudeen was distinguished by many 
victories over the Hindus, and his name in history is 
recognised as that of the first Mahomedan subjugator of 
the Deccan. He arrogated to himself the title of Sekander 
Sani, or Alexander II.; and there is no doubt that' his 
conquests were extensive and great, partaking, however, 
mainly of the character of predatory incursions, in which 
nothing but plunder was really secured. No less than 
four invasions of Southern India were made during his 
reign; but the Mahomedan rule was not permanently 
established there till much later times. 

The career’ of Allaudeen was commenced in 1292, 
when Jelaludeen Khiliji was yet on the throne. A11&, who 
was the emperor's nephew, son-in-law, and governor of 
Kurrah, requested his permission to march against the 
Hindus of Bhilsa, who infested his province, and, suc¬ 
ceeding in the expedition, afforded much satisfaction to 
his sovereign by reason of the rich spoils he brought to 
him. Being hen-pecked at home Allaudeen naturally 
preferred a life of activity abroad, which carried him 
beyond the sphere of his wife's temper and influence. He 
therefore proposed again the reduction of Chinderi, from 
which great plunder was expected; and, on that pretext. 
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collected an army of eight thousand horse, with which he 
marched to the Deccan, the conquest of which had not 
yet been attempted. Ham Deo, raj&h of Deogiri, was the 
first to oppose him, but was defeated with considerable 
loss, after, which his capital was invested. Great uneasi¬ 
ness was, however, felt by both parties: by A11& from a 
knowledge of his weakness in numbers, which induced 
him to give out that the forces under him only formed 
the vanguard of the imperial army, the whole of which 
was advancing to support him ; and by Ram Deo, from 
the conviction of his utter unpreparedness, and a belief 
in the emperor's proximity which boded nothing less 
than a general conquest of the Deccan. This made 
the combatants equally solicitous to come to terms; and 
a hasty peace was patched up and Alla bought off by 
the surrender of fifty maunds of gold, a large quantity of 
pearls and jewels, fifty elephants, and a thousand horse. 
Unfortunately, the son of Ram Deo had intermediately 
succeeded in collecting a large army, and, coming forward 
just when Alla was preparing to depart, he intercepted his 
retreat by an insolent letter in which he threatened him 
with immediate chastisement. The battle wished for by 
the prince was given to him. It was commenced by the 
Hindus with such violence that A11& began to fear for the 
result. But, at this moment, a detachment left by him 
before Deogiri, abandoning the siege, galloped to the field 
to assist him; and, the dust raised by the horsemen con¬ 
cealing their number, the Hindus imagined that the bulk 
of the emperor's army had at last arrived, and immediately 
took to their heels. The greatest cruelty was now per¬ 
petrated by the Mahomedans, the whole country being 
devastated by fire and sword. Peace was finally con¬ 
cluded on condition of the payment of six hundred maunds 
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of gold, seven maunds of pearls, two maiinds of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, one thousand maunds of 
silver, four thousand pieces of silk, and other precious 
commodities. A bolder attack crowned with greater 
success is not to be met with even in the annals of Indian 
warfare. 

His success raised the aspirations of AHA, and he 
returned to Delhi only to murder his sovereign and usurp 
the throne. He then hastened to get into his power the 
family of the murdered king, who made a stand at Mooltan, 
where they were defeated, which led to most of the mem¬ 
bers being put to death and the rest placed in confinement. 
But, notwithstanding all these pressing engagements to 
attend to, Alla wa3 yet able simultaneously to defeat a 
Mogul army of one hundred thousand men in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lahore. 

The first great undertaking of Allaudeen’s reign was 
the conquest of Guzcrat, in 1297, the rajah of that place 
having recovered his independence, on the withdrawal of 
the garrison left there by Mahomed Ghori, during tho 
reign of his immediate successors. The enterprise was 
headed by Ulugh Khan, the brother of Alla, and Nusrat 
Khan, his vizier, who, with a large army, consisting of 
fourteen thousand cavalry, and twenty thousand infantry, 
soon succeeded in re-occupying the province, after which 
it was laid waste with fire and sword, while a large booty 
was carried off from it in gold, diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
and emeralds. The rajah, 11 ai Karan, escaped to Deogiri 
for protection with Kam Deo; but his wives, children, 
and treasure fell into the hands of the Moslem, and tho 
beauty of Cumla Devi, his favourite wife, made such 
impression on the heart of Alla that he married her. 

In 1298, the Moguls reinvaded India, and this for 
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some time continued to be the crying evil of Alla's reign. 
The enemy on the present occasion counted two hundred 
thousand horse, and were led by Katlak Khoja, a son of 
Dawa, or Daood, king of Turkestan. Alla raised an army 
of three hundred thousand horse and two thousand and 
seven hundred elephants to repel them, and Ferishta cor¬ 
rectly remarks that from the time that the spears of Islam 
were first exalted in India, two such mighty armies had 
never joined in fight on its soil. The right wing of Alla's 
army was commanded by Zafar, a hero of great repute, 
the left by Ulugh Khan, and the centre by the king 
himself. The bravery and impetuosity of Zafar gained 
the victory; but he was not supported by either Ulugh 
Khan or Alla, both of whom equally envied his fame, 
and the consequence was that he was cut to pieces after a 
wonderful display of valour. Alld is said to have expressed 
greater pleasure at his death than for the victory that 
was obtained. The invaders, however, were actively 
pursued, which sufficed to carry them out of the country 
for the time. 

In 1299, Alla sent Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan with 
a large army against the fort of Rantambhor, then held 
by Hamir Deo, a descendant of Pritbn Rai of Delhi, by 
whom the assailants were repulsed and the vizier slain. 
This forced Alla himself to the field. On the way an 
attempt on his life was made by his nephew Akat, which 
was unsuccessful, Alla surviving the wounds he received. 
His attention was also distracted by conspiracies and 
revolts in Delhi and other places, all of which were pat 
down. The siege of Rantambhor was then assumed, and, 
after sitting a whole year before the place, he succeeded 
in gaining access to it by a device. He collected together 
a large multitude of coolies, and provided each with a bag 
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which he had to fill up with earth; and these bags, being 
piled on each other over a wide base, formed an ascent to 
the top of the walls, by which means the fortress was 
entered and occupied. With his usual barbarity Alla 
put the prince, Hamir Deo, and his family and the garri¬ 
son to the swordi Even the rajah’s vizier, who ^ad 
deserted over to him, was killed, Alla refusing to believe 
that a servant who had betrayed one master could be 
faithful to another. 

In 1302, Alla sent an army, by an unexplored route 
through Orissa, to reduce the fort of Wfirungul, the 
capital of Telingana. The expedition, however, was not 
immediately successful, and the siege had to be pro 
longed. He, at the same time, marched personally to 
Cheetore, the chief fortress of Me war, which had never 
yet been reduced. The Hindu accounts attribute this 
invasion to the beauty of Pudmani, the wife of Bheemsi, 
the Lord-Protector of Mewar, which had smitten the 
very susceptible heart of the king. Cheetore was taken 
after a siege of six months; and, Bheemsi being made a 
prisoner, Alla insisted on the surrender of his wife as the 
only price for his liberation. To this the adherents of 
Bheemsi affected to agree, and, proposing to send the 
lady and her retinue in covered litters, at once trans¬ 
ported into Delhi the flower of theft* warriors—a devoted 
band, who liberated Bheemsi and covered his retreat with 
their lives. AL14 reattacked Cheetore on a later day, 
and captured it; and, as Pudmani destroyed herself by 
johur, he avenged his disappointment in not obtaining 
her by the massacre of thirty thousand Hindus. He then 
made over the fort to one M&ldeo, not considering it 
prudent to retain it in Moslem hands, as the Hindus were 
sure to contest perpetually for its possession. 
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The king’s attention was next diverted by a fresh attack 
on Delhi by the Moguls, under the lead of Ali Beg Gurgun, 
and Tartak or Targhi. They were opposed by Malik 
Kafur, Alla’s favourite general, at the head of eighty 
thousand men. The contest was stubborn on both sides 
for a time, till some unaccountable cau^e created a panic 
among the Moguls and they fled, which Alla attributed 
to the intervention of a saint on his behalf. The invasions 
were repeated several times afterwards, under different 
leaders, named Kapak, Ikbal, and Mudasir, but were 
always repulsed by Alla’s generals in the north, till the 
inhumanity of the king towards his prisoners impressed 
them with a salutary dread of him, which led to further 
thoughts of hostility being abandoned. An attack of 
India by a body of forty thousand Tartars under Ali, one 
of the grandsons of Chingez Khan, was also defeated 
about this time; after which the attention of Alla was 
again turned southward, and two expeditions were sent 
out, one to Guzerat and the other to Malwa, both of 
which wero equally successful. In Malwa, the cities of 
Oujein, Mandu, Daranagurhi, and Chinderi were taken; 
and, all revolt in Guzerat having been put down, the 
detachment sent to it proceeded thence towards the 
Deccan, to which a fresh expedition had been inter¬ 
mediately despatched under Kafur, on the pretext that 
Bam Dro had failed to remit the tribute due from him. 
It was the fortune of this party to capture Dewal Devi, 
the daughter of Cumla Devi and Rai Karan, with whom 
it returned at once to Delhi; and, as the girl was found 
to be exceedingly beautiful, she was married to Chizer, 
the eldest son of Allaudeen. 

In the meantime Kafur went on subduing the country 
of the Mahratt&s, and then laid siege to Deogiri; but, as 
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Ram Deo submitted, he was received into favour, and 
peace concluded with him on payment of rich presents. 
The army of Kafur then passed on, in 1309, to Telingana, 
for the capture of the mud fort of Warungul, which had 
held out all along to this time. It was now more strongly 
besieged and then carried by assault, after which the 
garrison was inhumanly murdered, which competed 
Rajah Laddar Deo to purchase peace by the surrender of 
three hundred elephants, seven thousand horses, and 
money and jewels to a large amount, and by agreeing to 
pay an annual tribute to the king. 

The most distant expedition of Alla’s reign was that 
undertaken by Kafur in 1310, when he marched against 
Bullal Deo, rajah of the Carnatic, and, after defeating 
him and taking him prisoner, ravaged the whole country 
down to Cape Comorin. Kafur found in the temples a 
prodigious spoil in idols of gold adorned with precious 
stones, and other rich effects consecrated to their worship. 
The plunder carried by him to Delhi is said to have 
amounted to some three hundred elephants, twenty 
thousand horses, ninety-six thousand maunds of gold, 
and several chests of jewels and pearls. Of Allaudeen’s 
riches generally it is related that they surpassed the 
accumulations even of Mahmood of Ghazni. 

The last expedition of Kafur to the Deccan was under¬ 
taken in 1312, when the rajah of Deogiri was put to death 
and his country ravaged, while the tributes of Telingana 
and the Carnatic were raised. Hirpal Deo, the son of 
Ram Deo, afterwards avenged his death by stirring up 
the whole of the Deccan to arms, and captured a number 
of imperial garrisons; and, Alla dying in the interim, the 
independence of the Deccan, which he had so exerted to 
Btamp out, was regained. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EXPEDITION TO CHINA ACROSS THE HIMALAYAS. 

A.D. 1337 TO 1339. 

Jonah, otherwise called Mahomed Toglek, was a merci¬ 
less tyrant, but a brave and active prince. In his reign 
insurrections were frequent, most of which were sup¬ 
pressed with great vigour, albeit they were also punished 
with heartless severity. The only military expedition of 
the emperor that need be noticed in these pages is his 
attempted invasion of China, a mad idea which met with 
the discomfiture it merited. 

The reputation of the great wealth of China first raised 
the wish of conquering that kingdom by inarching to it 
across the Himalaya Mountains. To this end a pre¬ 
paratory expedition was undertaken in 1337, when an 
army of one hundred thousand men was sent under the 
command of Chusero, a nephew of Mahomed, to explore 
the country between India and China, and fix garrisons 
along the entire line, the emperor proposing to proceed 
afterwards in person, at the head of his whole army, to 
invade Peking. The great officers of the State en¬ 
deavoured to dissuade him from a purpose so extravagant 
and strange; but he insisted on carrying out the idea, 
and the departure of Chusero was expedited. The moun¬ 
tains were entered and crossed under great privations, 
and small forts were built on the route ordered to be kept 
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open. Proceeding in this manner the boundaries of 
China were reached by an army greatly reduced in number 
and suffering the severest privations from scarcity and 
sickness j while they were confronted by a fresh and 
numerous army assembled to receive them. The dismay 
of the assailants at this sight knew no bounds. Their 
country was at a great distance behind them; the passes 
they had come by were almost impracticable and nob 
easily to be retraced, while such as could be followed 
up were found to have been closed by the natives; and 
the rains were about to overtake them. In the face of 
these disadvantages they commenced their retreat; but 
the savage inhabitants of the mountains, no longer fear* 
ing them, fell upon them and plundered them of their 
baggage and provisions. The rain falling in torrents 
added to their difficulties, as the path, never easily prac¬ 
ticable, now became perfectly impassable, particularly 
for horsemen, who found themselves up to the middle in 
water. In this dilemma, without anything almost to 
subsist upon, they lost the road, and within a space of 
fifteen days the entire army fell a prey to famine and 
disease. The Chinese troops scarcely stooped to molest 
them; it was unnecessary to do so: they simply stood 
by and saw them expire. Few out of the one hundred 
thousand men who started on. the expedition, came back 
to tell the tale ; such as did come back were of those who 
had been left behind to garrison the forts that were 
erected. The emperor, instead of pitying their condition, 
ordered all these to be put to death, as if they were 
responsible for the failure of his project. Thus ended 
the only attempt ever made from India to conquer China. 
A friendly intercourse with that country was always kept 
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up by land, in both the Hindu and Mahomedan periods ; 
and in the reign of Jonah himself a splendid embassy 
arrived from China, in return for which Ibn Batuta, the 
celebrated traveller from Tangiers, was deputed by him 
to Peking, 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE INVASION OP TIMOUR. 


A.D. 


1397 . 


India was invaded by Tiinour-lung, the conqueror of 
Bajazet, in 1397, his sole objects being to slay infidels 
and amass a large booty to replenish the empty treasury 
of Persia. His grandson, Pir Mahomed, preceded him 
and laid siege to Mooltan, while he himself took direct 
route from Kabool to Dinkote on the Indus. All the 
country between Mooltan and Lahore was sacked by the 
invaders wiLh fire and sword. On the banks of the 
Chenab the fortress of Tulambi was taken, and the town 
of the same name pillaged on the pretext of seeking for 
grain. The fortress of Bhatnir was reached next, after 
crossing the Beyah. It belonged to a Hindu prince 
named Rai Dulchand, and was garrisoned by a party of 
Rajpoots who refused to submit. Dulchand, being less 
resolute, surrendered himself; but, as his brother and 
his son still held out, his personal submission went for 
nothing, and, on the place being taken, all the inhabitants 
were put to the sword. On the banks of the Sutledge 
the armies of Timour and Pir Mahomed were united, at 
a place called Keital, preparatory to their advance on 
Delhi; and at Paniput Timour ordered his soldiers to 
put on their fighting apparel. He crossed the Jumua 
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shortly after, ]that he might be better supplied with 
forage; and then attacked and took the fort of Lowni, 
the defenders of which were killed. 

The army having encamped opposite to Delhi, Timour 
crossed over to reconnoitre the citadel. The smallness 
of his retinue emboldened the king, Mahmood III., to 
attack him; but the attack was repulsed, and Timour, 
returning to his camp, ordered the one hundred thousand 
prisoners he had captured since crossing the Indus to bo 
put to death, which apprised India of the treatment she 
had to expect from him, and gained him the unenviable 
name of Ilillak Klidn , or the destroyer. The cause of 
this severity was the fear that the prisoners would 
naturally incline towards the people of Delhi, and pro¬ 
bably join them if they had an opportunity to do so. The 
order was carried out with such alacrity by his followers 
that even one of the chief moolldhs , who had never 
slaughtered a sheep in his life, put fifteen Hindus to the 
sword. 

The next move of Timour was to ford the river with 
his army, in which he was unopposed. He then encamped 
on the plains before that portion of the capital which 
went by the name of “ the city of Feroze,” intrenching 
his position by a ditch, which was strengthened by being 
stocked with buffaloes fronting the enemy. Four days 
after he marched out of his lines and drew up his army 
in order of battle. Mahmood, with the army of Delhi 
and one hundred and twenty elephants in mail, advanced 
to receive him. The Indian army was inferior in numbers, 
but was ably commanded by an intrepid vizier : the con¬ 
test therefore was for a time desperately maintained. 
But the charge of Timour, at the head of a squadron 
called “the heroes of Chighdtta,” having succeeded in 
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dismounting the Indian ehSphant-drivcrs, soon turned in 
liis favour the fortune of the day. The elephants, being 
no longer under control, ran backwards in terror, break¬ 
ing the ranks they wore intended to support; and the 
veteran troops of Timour taking advantage of the con¬ 
fusion, pressed on with such vigour as forced their 
enemies to fly. The consternation of the fugitives whs 
so great, that, not trusting to their walls, they fled all 
over the country in every direction, the king himself 
deserting the capital and flying to Guzerat, an example 
which was eagerly followed by all the higher officers of 
the State. The city was necessarily compelled to 
submit; and Timour promised protection to the inhabi¬ 
tants, provided a large ransom was paid. He, at the 
same time, placed guards at the gates, and appointed the 
scriveners of the city and the magistrates to regulate the 
contributions to be raised. At this time some one gave 
out that the omrdhs and other rich men were garrisoning 
their houses with their dependants to evade payment of 
their shares; and this, coming to the ears of Timour, he 
ordered a body of fifteen thousand soldiers to march on 
the city to enforce the authority of the magistrates. This 
they did with a vengeance; their entrance into the 
capital was marked by plunder and outrage which, their 
own officers could not restrain ; the streets were rendered 
impassable by heaps of the dead. Some of the Delhians 
endeavoured to defend themselves, but were soon worsted, 
and threw down their weapons in despair. The Hindus 
died in their usual fashion, by setting fire to thoir houses, 
after killing their wives and children; the rest of the 
inhabitants were all put to the sword. Some historians 
mention that the order for pillage and massacre was 
given by Timour himself, on its being reported to him 
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that some of the citizens had resisted the collectors of 
the ransom on account of their violence. The character 
of Tirnour renders this highly probable; it is very 
unlikely that he should not have known what was being 
done within the city for five whole days. He entered 
Delhi after the massacre was all but completed, and then 
repaired to the mosque of Feroze to give thanks to 
Heaven for his victory ! The architecture of the build¬ 
ing particularly arrested his attention, upon which he 
ordered all further destruction of the city to be stayed. 
He also ordered the capture of all stone-cutters and 
masons, and their conveyance to Samarkand, to build for 
him a similar mosque in that place; and, after a residence 
of fifteen days in Delhi, he left it a heap of ruins. 

On his way back Timour took the fortress of Meerut 
by assault, ravaged all the country as far as Gangotri, 
where the Ganges issues from the mountains, forced the 
rajah of Jummoo to become a Mussulman, and reduced 
Lahore—beheading the Gicker chief by whom it was 
held. He went back with his whole army, except a small 
detachment left at Delhi to secure it from further depre¬ 
dations ; but his name was long held in such terror that, 
even after his death, Chizer, his viceroy in Mooltan and 
Lahore, found it an easy task to govern all India in suc¬ 
cession to Mdhmood, as the viceroy of Shah Rokh, the 
son of Jbhe destroyer. The actual amount of plunder 
carried off by Timour from India is not stated, except in 
general terms. The variety of it is said to have been 
“ infinite,” and the value <s grea^ beyond imagination.” 
The most considerable articles were, as usual, gold and 
silver in plates, and an immense quantity of pearls and 
precious stones. The number of captives carried off was 
also very great. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CONQUEST OF INDIA BY BABER. 

A.D. 1519 TO 1526 . 

The tyranny of Ibrahim Lodi led to the conspiracy of his 
omralus against him and the invitation of Baber, the king 
of Kabool, to the conquest of India. Baber was the sixth, 
or, as some count it, the eighth, successor to Timour-lung 
on the throne of Tartary, but was driven out of his 
heritage, the province of Ferghana, by Shubiani, the 
king of the Uzbeks, upon which he took possession of 
Kabool, over which he reigned several years before any 
attempt on India was made. 

Previous to the intrigues of the Indian nobles, Baber 
invaded the Punjab, in 1519, claiming it as a part of the 
possessions of Timour; and, advancing as far as the 
Chenab, conquered the whole country and placed a 
governor of his own over it, after which he proceeded to 
chastise the Gickers, and then went back to Kabool. In 
the latter end of the same year he re-entered India with 
the intention of taking Lahore, and built a fort at 
Peshawar; but he was again obliged to return to Kabool 
in consequence of an invasion of it by the king of 
Kashgar. In a third expedition to India, in 1520, he 
reached Sealkote, the inhabitants of which submitted to 
him and were taken into favour, while those of Syedpore, 
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having raised the standard of defence, were put to the 
sword, and their wives and children carried into captivity. 
On this occasion also, the further prosecution of his 
projects in Jndia was prevented by a fresh attack on 
Kabool, which was this time invaded by Shah Beg, the 
chief of Kandahar. 

The fourth invasion of Baber, in 1524, was that under¬ 
taken at the request of the disaffected noblemen of India, 
who joined him. In this he conquered Lahore and other 
districts of the Punjab, and then appointing governors to 
them returned to Kabool on being deserted by some of the 
chiefs who had sided with him. The stanchest adherent 
he left in India was Allaudoen, the brother of Ibrahim ; 
and he gave orders to all his officers to join his cause and 
march with him to Delhi, promising to come personally 
to his assistance as soon as the affairs of Kabool were 
settled. The army which Alla was enabled to muster 
amounted to forty thousand men; but he was neverthe¬ 
less defeated by Ibrahim and obliged to find refuge in 
Kabool, nor did Baber come back to India till 1526. 

The aru^ brought down by Baber in his fifth and last 
expedition, consisted of ten thousand horse. He advanced 
with it to Sealkote, where he was joined by most of his 
Indian adherents. Aided by these he defeated Dowlut 
Lodi, one of the omrahs who had first invited and then 
deserted him, and reduced the fort of Milwit where the 

f 

traitor had taken shelter. Ihe governor of Hissar, Firoza, 
was at the same time defeated by his son Humdyun, while 
the vanguard of Ibrahim's army was repulsed by one of 
his generals named Timour. By the time the two grand- 
armies neared each other the entire force under Ibrdhim 
consisted of fifty thousand horse and one thousand 
elephants, while that under Baber amounted to twenty- 
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four thousand horse only. An advance-party of five 
thousand horse sent forward by the latter having been 
forced to retire, Ibrahim was emboldened to risk a general 
action, and marched for that purpose to Paniput, where 
Baber also proceeded to encounter him. When the 
opposing forces came in sight of each other Baber divided 
his troops into two lines and four grand-divisions, witlh a 
body of reserve in the rear of each, and a few light horse 
to skirmish in front. Ibrahim, being less conversant with 
the art of war, was not able to systematise his arrange¬ 
ments with equal skill, and only drew up his forces in 
one general line of unequal depth, with which he charged 
the enemy. But the loose attack of the Pathans made no 
impression on the compact lines of the Moguls, while the 
reserve force of the latter wheeling round surrounded 
the Pathans and speedily cut them to pieces. Ibrahim 
moved forward to remedy the mistake, and being followed 
by the flower of his army gave a violent shock to the* 
Mogul lines. But the personal bravery of the Moguls 
was not inferior to their discipline, and they maintained 
their ground with the greatest obstinacy, till Ibrahim 
himself was slain, when the whole of the Pathan army 
fell back and were pursued with great slaughter, dyeing 
the course of the Jumna with blood. The battle began 
in the morning and lasted till noon; and, according to 
the most moderate account, sixteen thousand Pathans 
were killed. By this defeat the throne of India was 
transferred from the house of Lodi to that of the Moguls. 
The cities of Agr& and Delhi were simultaneously taken. 
In other places some show of opposition was made, 
especially in Mewat, Dholepore, Gw&lior, Atan&, Kalpee, 
and Bian&, all of which, however, were eventually reduced. 
The resistance thus encountered alarmed some of Baber’s 
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own officers, who clamoured for his return to Kabool; but 
he refused to comply with their demand, expressing his 
fixed determination to abide in India, while those who 
wanted to go back were sent away. Thus was the Mogul 
dynasty founded in India. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
baber’s wars with the Hindus, 
a.i). 1527 to 1530 . 

Having triumphed over the Mahomedans in India, Baber 
found that he had to fight the Hindus before he could 
expect to reign in peace, and took up the task after a 
year's possession of Delhi. Of the Hindu races the 
Rajpoots had been the most prominent at the time when 
the Mahomedans first invaded India, and, on being forced 
to recede before them, they established themselves finally 
on the table-land in the centre of Hindustan and the 
sandy tract extending thence to the Indus, where they 
long maintained their independence. The most important 
of the States thus founded were those of Mewar, Marwar, 
Bikaneer, Jesulmere, Jeypore, and Herowti. Of these 
Mewar was the chief, and was held at this time by Ran a 
Sanga, a warrior of great name. Being naturally an 
enemy to the king of Delhi, Sanga had sided with Baber 
on his invading India to overthrow the house of Lodi ; 
but, on Baber succeeding to the throne of Delhi, Sanga 
veered round and became as inimical to him as he had 
ever been to his predecessor, and, allying himself with 
other Hindu princes and with the fallen house of Lodi 
and its adherents, raised up a not-unformidable opposition. 

The first encounter between Baber and the Hindus 
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took place at Kann&, at a short distance from Agra, whero 
the advance-guard of the Mogul army, being attacked by 
a party of Hindus, was, after a sharp conflict, defeated 
with great loss, which struck such terror among the 
Mahomedans that, in a council of war convened by Baber, 
a large number of the officers present seriously recom¬ 
mended the abandonment of Agra and retreat to the 
Punjab. This, however, was resolutely opposed by Baber, 
who, used to reverses, met the check without dismay; and, 
despising the predictions of an astrologer, who foretold 
further defeat to his army because it had taken up a 
position opposite to the house of Mars, strongly appealed 
to the honour of the chiefs to stand fast and retrieve 
their disgrace. The exhortation was successful, the 
whole assembly responding to his appeal with enthu¬ 
siasm and swearing on the Koran to support him faith¬ 
fully ; upon which Baber, deciding to strike while the 
iron was hot, brought matters to an immediate crisis by 
drawing up his forces on the field of Sikri (Futtehpore 
vSikri), near the banks of the Peelakhal, or Yellow River, 
whore he offered battle to the enemy. The offer was 
promptly accepted by the Hindus, and great slaughter 
was caused by their furious onslaughts at the outset. 
But the artillery of Baber was too strong to be resisted, 
and, after an obstinate struggle of several hours, the centre 
of Sanga's army was much shaken, the confusion being 
completed towards the evening, when nothing remained 
for the Rajpoots but to fly. Sanga retreated towards 
the hills of Mewat, and soon after died, not without sus¬ 
picion of being poisoned. Of the other great chiefs under 
him many, including Hassan Khan of Mewat, were slain. 
After this victory the fortress of Mew&t was reduced, 
and the authority of Baber established all over Hindu- 

i 2 
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stan Proper, with the exception of Onde. The fortress 
of Chinderi, on the borders of Bnndelkund and Malwa, 
was also taken, the garrison dying sword in hand and 
leaving an empty building behind them. Baber succeeded 
likewise in reducing the whole of South Beh&r, and in 
bringing the king of Bengal to terms of peace; when he 
suddenly fell ill, which brought his long, chequered life 
to a close. 
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CHAPTER XXHL 

THE WARS OF HUMAYUN WITH SHERE SHAH. 

A.D. 1535 to 1542 . 

Humayun, the son of Baber, succeeded to an uneasy 
throne. The rebellion of his brothers, Kamrdn and 
Hindal, was his first great misfortune, which gave occasion 
to many others by encouraging all the disaffected to rise 
up against him. Of these revolts the most unfortunate 
was that of Shere Shah, who had originally been employed 
b,b jyghereddr of Sasseram. From this position Shere had 
gradually risen to that of a provincial lieutenant, by 
making himself master of Behar and of the strong for¬ 
tresses of Chunar and Rhotas; and, aiming at higher 
elevation, he had eventually invaded Bengal. Hum&yun 
saw through his designs, but was obliged to temporise 
for a time and accept the nominal submission of Shere, 
both on account of his own family-quarrels and the many 
insurrections which disturbed his reign. But the moment 
he found his hands free he marched against Chunar 
personally, in 1538, and reduced it after a siege of six 
months ; and he thence pursued Shere to Gour, the capital 
of Bengal. He was here overtaken by the rains, and 
the whole country being soon placed under water, it be¬ 
came impossible to continue operations further for the 
time. This gave Shere the opportunity to open nego¬ 
tiations, not really with the purpose of concluding a 
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peace, but with the perfidious object of establishing a 
free intercourse between the two armies. The conse¬ 
quence was that, when the rains were over, the followers 
of Humayun began to desert him in numbers, which 
enabled Shere to issue from his retreat. He promptly 
recovered possession of Beh&r and Benares, including 
the fortress of Chunar; and then, after laying siege to 
Juanpore, pushed up the Ganges as far as Kanouj. The 
position of Humayun now became exceedingly difficult, 
and, finding his communication with his capital cut off, 
he determined to force his way to Agrsi, and set out on 
his retreat. But he was not allowed to extricate himself 
so easily, for Shere at once raised the siege of Juanpore 
to intercept him. The Mogul army was still about forty 
thousand strong, while that of Shere numbered ten 
thousand men only; no direct attack on the former was 
therefore attempted. Shere knew well how to profit by 
delay, and remained intrenched at a place called Chowsa, 
in such a manner that he could neither be passed nor at¬ 
tacked with success. Humayun was obliged to follow the 
example, and, intrenching himself, began to collect boats 
for forming a bridge to cross the Ganges. But Shere, 
being determined to foil him, abandoned his own post, 
leaving his camp standing and occupied by a small force 
to conceal his movement, and, gaining the rear of Huuni- 
yun’s position at night, suddenly attacked him. The 
emperor w’as completely taken by surprise. No gun 
was fired, nor any party—friend or foe—wounded. The 
Moguls simply fled for safety towards the river, in which 
eight thousand of them were drowned, Humayun himself 
being saved mainly by the exertions of a water-carrier, 
who ferried him over with the aid of his moosnk , or skin- 
bladder. 
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After this, Humayun was delayed at Agr& on account 
of fresh disputes with his brother Bindal, which were no 
sooner arranged than he advanced, in 1540—again at the 
head of about forty thousand men—towards Kanouj, 
Shore Shah having taken up his position there at the 
head of fifteen thousand men. Here the emperor was 
deserted by one of his generals named Mahomed Mirza, 
which induced him to move out of camp and bring the 
contest to an issue. He, accordingly, crossed the Ganges 
by a bridge of boats, when Shere coming up attacked 
him. The army of Humayun was a second time entirely 
defeated almost without a fight, and driven, as before, 
into the Ganges, Humayun being once more extricated 
with great difficulty. He now attempted to fly, and 
proceeded to Kamran at Lahore; but Kamran deserted 
him and retired to Kabool, leaving Humayun to shift for 
himself. The abandoned monarch then turned towards 
Scinde, and afterwards towards Jodpore, for shelter; but 
few kept faith with him, none was willing to receive him. 
The province of Scinde was held by Hossein Arghun, 
whose family had been driven out of Kandahar by Baber; 
and he rose up to avenge that outrage on Baber'ss on. 
The chief of Jodpore was Maldeo, the most potent Hindu 
prince of the day, who had no call to succour the emperor 
of Delhi in his distress. The tale of Humayun’s suffer¬ 
ings would make a romance of kingly life of unequalled 
interest. He was obliged to prosecute his flight through 
the sandy desert, till after unheard-of sufferings he found 
refuge at Amerkote, the rajah of which, Rana Prasad, 
took compassion on his misfortunes, and received him 
with hospitality and respect. Eventually, he retired to the 
court of Tamasp, the king of Persia, where he remained in 
peace throughout the reigns of Shere Shah and Selim. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
shere’s wars in rajpootanA. 
a.d. 1542 TO 1545 . 

After the flight of Humayun to Persia, Shere, assuming 
the imperial title, exerted himself greatly in reducing the 
distracted provinces of the empire, and fully succeeded in 
doing so. All the enterprises undertaken by him will 
not require to be noticed. We shall only refer to those 
in Rajpootana as being of especial importance. 

The first efforts of Shere were directed against Malwa, 
which was invaded and subdued in 1542. In the follow¬ 
ing year the fort of Rasein was besieged, and the garrison 
of it deceitfully attacked after the terms of capitulation 
offered to them had been accepted. The treachery was 
repaid by the Rajpoots with great valour. They sold 
their lives so dearly that they fell surrounded by twice 
the number of their enemies. 

These preparatory engagements over, Shere marched 
into Marwar, in 1544, so that Maldeo gained no' advan¬ 
tage with him for having acted inhospitably towards 
Humayun. In fact, Shere felt the power of Maldeo to be 
too great to be left untouched ; and he took with him an 
army of eighty thousand men to subdue him. Maldeo 
received him at the head of fifty thousand men ; and the 
judgment and caution he evinced in his movements was 
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so great that Shere was obliged to fortify his camp at 
every step, and, instead of obtaining an easy conquest, 
as he had expected, began to repent having entered the 
country from which he found it impossible to recede. 
There was no way left for him to turn back; and so the 
opposing armies lay for thirty days in sight of and 
watching each other. Shere did not venture to attack 
Maldeo, because the position occupied by the latter was 
deemed to be impregnable. To get out of his difficulty 
he had recourse to treachery and deceit, his usual practice 
when hard pressed. He fabricated a letter purporting to 
be written to him by several of the rajahs fighting on 
the side of Maldeo, in which they were represented as 
complaining of his tyranny, and as offering to desert over 
to Shere if he would confirm them in their existing rights 
and privileges. This paper he superscribed in Persian, 
expressing his acceptance of their terms, and then threw 
it in the way of Maldeo, who, being in dread of his chiefs, 
fell into the snare. The perusal of the document made 
such an impression on him that he declined the battle he 
had before been anxious for; and his worst suspicions 
were confirmed when he found the rajahs particularly 
eager for the fight. On the fourth day he ordered a 
retreat; when the rajahs, having become acquainted with 
the trick practised on him, remonstrated with him and 
twitted him about it. Finding him still suspicious and 
doubtful they separated from him, and, to vindicate their 
own good name, gave battle to Shere by themselves, 
placing one of their own number, Koombha, or Kan ay a, 
at their head. The Rajpoots were only ten or twelve 
thousand strong, Shere's army being about eight times 
stronger; and yet this handful of warriors fought so 
recklessly with their daggers and short-swords that Shere 
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was all but defeated, when he was reinforced by a fresh 
detachment under Jelal Selwaui. With this timely succour 
he was able to rally his men and surround the wearied 
Rajpoots, who were now assailed from all sides by showers 
of arrows. They fell where they fought, not even one 
man attempting to leave his post j and Shere, obtaining 
the victory, passed on them the well-merited compliment 
that “ for a handful of barley (meaning their unproductive 
country) ho had well-nigh given the empire of India to 
the winds.” 

After this bloody victory the fortress of Cheotore sur¬ 
rendered to Shere by capitulation. lie then occupied 
the district of Rantambhor, which he gave in jyghere to 
his son Adili, and next marched against Kalin jar, before 
which he was killed by the bursting of a shell at the 
siege. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 

THE RECONQUEST OF INDIA BY HUMAYUN. 

A.D. 1553 TO 1554. 

Humayun, being assisted by Tara asp, was able to drive 
out his rebellious brothers from Kabool, Kandahar, and 
Badukshan, and reigned over those places till the death 
of Selim, the son of Shere Shah, in India. On Selim's 
death the Pathans became involved in a civil war waged 
between the several aspirants to the throne, and Huma- 
yun determined to avail himself of the opportunity to 
recover his patrimony. It was with great difficulty, 
however, that he was able to collect an army of fifteen 
thousand horse, with which ho approached Peshawar, in 
1553, being there joined by his general. Byram, with all 
the veterans of the Kabool army. On hearing of his 
approach Tatar, the Pathan governor of the Punjab, fled 
to Delhi, upon which Lahore, Sirhind, and Hissar were 
at once occupied. Sekander, who finally succeeded Selim, 
now got together an army of some thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand horse from Delhi, under the command of Tat&r and 
Hj’but, to oppose Huimiyun; but Byram, crossing the 
Sutledge, gave these battle at Machiwara, and defeated 
them. Sekander then advanced personally to meet the 
invaders at the head of eighty thousand horse, a great 
train of artillery, and a number of elephants; and, sirnul- 
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taneously, Byr&m was joined by Hum&yun. Both 
Hum&yun and his general preferred at first to shut them¬ 
selves up in Sirhind and await the result of a siege; but, 
when the P6than army drew up in fighting order, the 
impetuosity of Akbar, Humayun’s son, then only thirteen 
years old, could not be restrained ; and he obtained his 
father's consent to give battle to the enemy. Byr&m 
commanded the right wing of the army, Sekander Uzbek 
the left, and Hum&yun himself the centre. The left 
wing having charged, Akbar, who had joined it, dis¬ 
tinguished himself greatly by acts of personal valour. 
His efforts were ably seconded both by his father and by 
Byram; and Sekander Shah's army was routed with 
great slaughter, while he himself fled, first in the direc¬ 
tion of the Sew&lik mountains, and afterwards to Bengal. 
Thus was the throne of India regained by Humayun. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE WABS OF AEBAB. 

A.D. 1556 TO 1604. 

The reign of Akbar furnishes one of the most brilliant 
and eventful chapters of Indian history; but the task we 
have set to ourselves confines us entirely to the wars that 
were waged by him. At the very commencement of his 
reign he had to fight with Hemu—a valiant Hindu 
warrior, prime-minister to Mahomed Adili, the Pathan 
emperor of India—who took Agra on behalf of his 
master at the head of thirty thousand horse and two 
thousand elephants, and then marching on to Delhi 
defeated Tirdi Beg whom Akbar had left there in com¬ 
mand. By this time Hemu's army had increased to one 
hundred thousand horse, besides elephants and infantry, 
and a great train of artillery, while that of Akbar scarcely 
exceeded twenty thousand horse. Nevertheless, neither 
Akbar nor his minister, Byram, would agree to retire 
beford the enemy when it was proposed by some omrahs 
of the court that they should do so. The young king 
panted for battle, and, his enthusiasm being shared in 
by his army, the result was an engagement at Pdniput. 
Hdmu began the action with his elephants, in the hope 
of being able to frighten the Mogul cavalry, which an¬ 
ticipation however was not realised. The attack of the 
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Moguls was resolute, and the elephants, being galled with 
lances, arrows, and javelins, became so outrageous as to 
cause the greatest confusion in the Pathan ranks. Hemu 
was pierced through the eye, but still continued to fight 
with desperate bravery, till he was surrounded and made 
prisoner. Byram was desirous that Akbar should kill 
him with his own hands; but the young emperor refused 
to strike a fallen enemy, upon which he was despatched 
by the minister himself. Fifteen hundred elephants and 
all the artillery of the enemy were captured, together 
with the vast private wealth of Hemu ; and every oppo¬ 
sition being ended Akbar seized upon Delhi, and was a 
second time crowned emperor in it. 

The first war undertaken by Akbar on being firmly 
seated on the throne was the conquest of the country of 
the Gickers, which lay on the banks of the Indus, from 
the Sew&lik hills to the borders of Cashmere. These 
mountaineers owned allegiance to Baber on his conquest of 
India, and after that time remained faithful to the dynasty, 
refusing to submit to Shere. Shero thereupon ordered 
the Gicker chief, Sarung Sultan, who had been captured, 
to be flayed alive, and shut up his son, Kamal, in the fort 
of Gwalior. On tho restoration of Humayun to the 
throne, Kamal prayed to be restored to his paternal 
inheritance, which at that time was held by one 
Adam Khan Gicker. The imperial order directed the 
division of the territory into two equal parts between 
the two claimants; but, as Adam Khan did not agree 
to this arrangement, a royal army marched into the 
country and conquered it, and made over the whole of it 
to Kamal. 

The next military event of importance was the conquest 
of Gurr&h Katanka, or Gurrah Mundala, which was ruled 
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over by a Hind a princess, named Doorgavati, who opposed 
the imperial general, Asaph, in person. Asaph’s army 
amounted to fifty thousand horse and foot, while the 
ranee had only twenty thousand horse and foot, besides 
a large number of elephants. The battle between them 
was fought before the fort of Chauragurh, and was 
obstinately contested on both sides. At last the ranee 
was wounded by an arrow, and, fearing to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, she snatched a dagger from her 
elephant-driver and stabbed herself to death. This 
decided the contest. Some further resistance was offered 
by the ranee's son ; but he was soon killed, upon which 
the fort was captured with all the treasure in it, and the 
whole country occupied. 

After these events, Akbar had to encounter the 
rebellions of the Uzbek Tartars and others, which gave 
him much trouble. When these were quelled, he deter¬ 
mined to proceed in person against the Rana of Cheetore, 
who had taken advantage of the unsettled state of the 
country to declare his independence. Akbar appeared 
before Cheetore in 1568, upon which the Rana—Udaya 
Sing, son of Sanga—retreated from the place, leaving a 
garrison of eight thousand Rajpoots to hold it on his 
behalf, while he with his family sought refuge in the 
more inaccessible retreats of Guzerat. The absence of the 
chief was more than counterbalanced by the valour of his 
deputy, Jeimal, who defended the fortress with great 
circumspection and vigour. Akbar investing it, set five 
thousand pioneers to throw up trenches, and carried on 
his approaches with equal caution and regularity. When 
he had completed two batteries and carried two mines 
under different bastions he endeavoured to spring them 
at once; but one of them going off before the other, it 
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blew up one of the bastions and made a practicable 
breach. Two thousand men, who were ready to storm 
the place, now advanced under the belief that both the 
mines had been sprung; and the Becond mine blowing up 
at this juncture, five hundred of these were killed, which 
bo dispirited the rest that they fell back from the breach. 
Another mine was, however, fired immediately after, aiid 
Jeimal being at the same time killed by a ball, said to 
have been discharged by Akbar himself, the imperial 
army entered the fortress without opposition, just after 
the garrison had devoted themselves to death and retired 
to the temples to offer their last religious services. Akbar 
entered the place with three hundred elephants of war, 
which he ordered to advance and tread the garrison to 
death; and this order was brutally carried out, three 
thousand men being slain. The rest of the Rajpoots 
were taken prisoners: a few only escaped with their 
lives. 

Notwithstanding the loss of his capital, Rand Udaya 
Sing still lived independent in his native fastnesses; but 
he was himself of a feeble character, and gave Akbar no 
further trouble. After his death the gauntlet was taken 
up by his son Pratapa, a hero worthy to emulate the 
achievements of his grandsire Sanga. Without capital, 
without resources, with kindred and clans dispirited and 
impoverished, he maintained an unavailing struggle with 
the emperor of Delhi, suffering the greatest privations, 
and, what was harder still to endure, the bad faith of his 
relatives and friends. Akbar, backed by all the Rajpoot 
princes who had intermediately joined him, took the field 
in person against Pratapa, who had nothing to trust to 
but his wild hills and the valour of twenty-two thousand 
R&jpoots who yet adhered to him. The greatest of his 
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bartlcs was fought at Huldighat, in 1576, when he was 
opposed by Prince Selim under the direction of Rajah 
M&n Sing. The most heroic bravery could not withstand 
the numbers that swelled the imperial army, and the 
result of the engagement was that fourteen thousand 
Rajpoots were slain, while Pratapa, wounded and dis¬ 
mounted, was obliged to save himself by flight on foot. 
The defeat was followed by the capture of Komulmere, 
Dhu.rmeti, Grogoonda, and Udayapore by the Moguls, 
after which Pratapa was hunted from glen to glen, like 
the doe or tiger, and was saved only by the approach of 
the rains. But he still held out even to the last, and 
died amidst the greatest privations, forcing a pledge 
from his son Umur, that his country would not be 
quietly yielded up to the Moguls. This pledge Umur 
fulfilled to the letter, defeating the imperial armies 
signally at Dernier and Ranpore. But it was no longer 
possible to save Mewar from the clutch of the invaders, 
and when Selim (as Jehangire) brought overwhelming 
armies against it to crush out its freedom for ever, Umur, 
defeated and heart-broken, abdicated that throne which 
he could no longer hold but as a dependant. 

The conquest of Cheetore by Akbar was followed by 
the occupation [of the fortress of R&ntambhor, in 1569, 
on the plea that the chief, Rai Suijan, had given assist¬ 
ance to Udaya Sing during the siege of Cheetore. The 
place was regularly invested, and batteries raised to 
reduce it; but Surjan agreeing to accept terms, it was 
occupied without bloodshed after some breaches had 
been made. Then followed the capture of Kalinjar, the 
fortress before which Shere had lost his life. The 
renown of the conquest of Cheetore and R&ntambhor 
made the work &o easy that Rajah R&mchandra, the 
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chief in charge of the place, prudently sent the keys of 
it to Akbar by his own envoy, preferring to hold it under 
an imperial firman than maintain a useless and unprofit¬ 
able contest. Akbar also invaded Marwar, in 1571, and, 
to requite the repulse his parents had received from 
Jodpore, successively took the fortresses of Mal&kote 
and Nagore after sanguinary conflicts, while a formal 
grant of Jodpore was made to Rai Sing, a junior member 
of Maldeo's family, who was left to fight for its posses¬ 
sion with Maldeo. But Rai Sing never obtained posses¬ 
sion ; and, after Maldeo 1 s death, his son, submitting to 
the emperor, was treated with the greatest favour and 
distinction. 

An affair of greater magnitude, in which Akbar was 
involved from 1572, was the campaign in Guzerat, where 
the Ildbshis , or Abyssinians, defied the imperial power, 
particularly in Broach, Baroda, and Surat. The fortress 
of Surat, which was the home and stronghold of the 
Habshis, was invested by the emperor in person, and 
one of the rebel chiefs, named Ibrahim Hossein, attempt¬ 
ing to escape, was attacked and defeated by him at 
Sarnal, at the head of barely a hundred men. The 
siege being continued, Surat was also taken; and several 
attempts made by the Habshis to regain it only resulted 
in their final defeat and the complete conquest of 
Guzerat. 

The next great enterprise of Akbar was the conquest 
of Bengal, which was undertaken in 1575. This province, 
having revolted from Mahomed Adili, had become vir¬ 
tually independent, and was now ruled over by a prince 
named Daood. Akbar attacked it at the head of five 
thousand horse and six hundred elephants, and, laying 
siege to fatna, reduced it after six months. He then 
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left it to his lieutenants to pursue the conquest, while he 
himself returned to Agra, after having captured Alldha- 
bad on the way. The lieutenants of the emperor, how¬ 
ever, did not find the reduction of Bengal so easy as they 
had expected it. Daood twice encountered and defeated 
them. He was subsequently defeated by Rajah Torur 
Mul, and, being pressed hard, had to seek safety in 
Orissa; but, on the death of Torur Mul, he appeared 
again to renew the war: and Bengal was not completely 
subdued till Daood was defeated and slain. The Afghan 
settlers in it revolted afresh in 1579, and had to be again 
reduced, once by Azim Khan, and a second time by 
Bajah Man Sing, who finally came to a settlement with 
them by which they were allowed to retain Orissa in 
nominal dependence to the empire. 

Akbar next made himself master of the valley of 
Cashmere. There was no pretext for the war undertaken 
against this kingdom; the hopes of the emperor were 
only excited by the distractions prevailing among the 
princes who reigned over it. The first detachment sent 
to occupy it, in 1586, was commanded by a general 
named Shah Rokh. It was followed by another detach¬ 
ment despatched under Rajah Bhugwandas. The great 
obstacles encountered by both were the difficulties and 
dangers of the mountain-passes giving access to the 
country, which were not overcome till further reinforce¬ 
ments were sent. Every opposition being eventually 
surmounted, the king of Cashmere submitted to the 
imperial power, and was enrolled among the nobles of 
Delhi. 

The next operations of Akbar were directed against 
the Afghans inhabiting the hill-countries in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of Peshawar. These were very 
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troublesome neighbours, not only to Peshawar, but to the 
imperial governor at Kabool, and displayed a fanatical 
spirit which Akbar was anxious to put down. Two 
expeditions had previously been sent against them. The 
first of these consisted of two detachments which were 
respectively commanded by Zean Khan, the foster- 
brother of the emperor, and Rajah Birbal. But * the 
chiefs did not pull well together, and, operating 
separately, were defeated, Birbal being slain. Fresh 
expeditions were sent up under Rajahs Torur Mul and 
Man Sing, who, working cordially, took up and fortified 
positions in different parts of the country, from which 
they were able to prevent the Afghans from cultivating 
their plains. This soon reduced the mountaineers to 
terms; but, while one sect was subdued, another still 
remained intractable. The last combined attack on them 
was undertaken in 1587, led from the direction of Kabool 
by Rajah Man Sing, and from the banks of the Indus by 
Akbar in person, upon which they were completely 
defeated, though even then no permanent results guaran¬ 
teeing their future good behaviour were obtained. 

The concluding part of Akbar 1 s reign was almost 
wholly employed in the completion of his favourite pro¬ 
ject, the conquest of the Deccan. The main divisions of 
the Deccan at this period were: Beejapore, Golcondd, 
Berar, Ahmednugger, and Ahmedab&d, in all of which 
independent sovereignties had been established by diffe¬ 
rent Mahomedan adventurers, from different dates. 
Akbar was anxious to subjugate all these, and bring 
them under imperial control; and the death of Niz&m 
Sh&h, the king of Ahmednugger, in 1592, gave him the 
wished-for opportunity to interfere. A large army was 
Bent to Ahmednugger, under Byr&m’s son, who was 
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called the Khan-Khan&n, to operate in favour of a 
claimant to the throne, and against the rightful heir; the 
latter being a minor, whose cause was upheld by Chand 
Bibi, the daughter of the deceased king, and the most 
favourite Mahomedan heroine of the Deccan. The kings 
of Beejapore and Golconda made common cause with and 
sent troops to support the second party; while the 
Mogul commander was strengthened by fresh forces sent 
to him under Murad, one of the sons of Akbar. Ahmed- 
nugger was now regularly beset; but the mines laid by 
the assailants were rendered useless by the countermines 
of-the besieged, and, when a breach in one place was 
effected, the assault of the Moguls was defeated by the 
determined resistance of the garrison, with the heroic 
Chand Bibi fighting in full uniform at their head. This 
led to an agreement of peace; but, as violent internal 
dissensions broke out in the city immediately after, the 
Moguls were emboldened to risk a general engagement, 
which was fought for two days on the banks of the 
Godavery. The victory was claimed by the Moguls, but 
it did not secure the conquest of the country; and army 
after army continued to be sent to the field from both 
sides, which were alternately triumphant and unsuccessful. 
At last Akbar went to the place in person, in 1598, and, 
Chand Bibi being at the same time killed by the faction 
opposed to her in Ahmednugger, Bahadur Khan, the 
minor king, was induced to surrender the fortress to the 
emperor, while others say it was carried by assault, after 
which the minor was sent a prisoner to Gwalior. Even 
the fall of the capital, however, did not produce the sub¬ 
mission of the whole country. It was succeeded by the 
capture of Aseergurh, after which Akbar returned to 
Agra, leaving the completion of the enterprise in the 
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hands of Abul Fazl, The whole of the Deccan was never 
reduced in Akbar , s time; but an extensive portion of it 
was added to the empire, and a vast amount of tribute 
swelled up the rent-roll. 
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CHAPTER XXYII. 

THE REBELLION OF SHAH JEHAN. 

A.D. 1615 TO 1628 . 

The reign of Jehangire was undisturbed by any foreign 
wars of importance, but was much distracted by the re¬ 
bellion of his sons, and mainly by that of Sh&h Jehan. 
The first to break out was Chusero, the eldest, who un¬ 
furled the standard of opposition within six months after 
his father's accession to the throne, and was supported in 
his misbehaviour by his maternal uncle Rajah Man Sing, 
and his father-in-law Azim Khan, in conjunction with 
whom he was able to raise an army of ten thousand 
horse in the Punjab. But this did not render him 
strong enough to withstand the imperial army. The city 
of Lahore was betrayed to him, and he was making an 
ineffectual attempt to reduce the citadel, when he was 
overtaken by Jehangire and totally defeated; and, being 
captured, was placed in confinement and partially 
blinded. Purvez, the emperor's second son, now became 
his favourite, and continued to hold that position till 
Jehangire's marriage with Noor Jehdn, after which all 
the family affections of the emperor were merged in his 
ardent passion for that lady, which naturally made both 
Purvez and Shah Jehdn excessively indignant. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the brothers were at the same time objects of 
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the greatest jealousy to each other, and this feeling was 
converted into hatred when Shah Jehan, on account of 
his superior abilities, was selected for the command of the 
Deccan, and invested with vice-regal powers. 

At the very moment that Shah Jehan was thus elevated 
he determined to clear his way of all obstacles to the 
throne; and, as Ohusero still lived, he was first destirfed 
to destruction. His murder was accomplished with the 
aid of hired assassins, Shah Jehan going off at the time 
on a hunting expedition to divert suspicion. He was, 
nevertheless, openly accused of the crime by Jehangire, 
whose expressions of resentment compelled him to throw 
off the mask and seek safety in overt rebellion. He ac¬ 
cordingly collected a large army, which his position as 
commander-in-chief in the Deccan enabled him easily to 
accomplish; and he marched with it towards Agra, with 
the intention of capturing the treasures of the empire 
then under transmission to Lahore. Jehangire was no 
sooner apprised of this than he called together all the 
forces immediately available to him, amounting to forty 
thousand horse, with which he hastened to moot the 
rebel prince. The two armies confronted each other for 
Borne days at Belochpore, forty miles to the south of 
Delhi, in hourly expectation of battle. This gave Shah 
Jehan an opportunity to represent his grievances to his 
father, his complaint being of the intrigues of hi$ step¬ 
mother Noor Jeh&n, to his prejudice, which necessitated 
him, he said, to demand securities for his protection. The 
representation exasperated Jehangire still more against 
him ; but Sh&h Jehan gained the object he had in view 
in advancing it, as it strengthened the attachment of his 
followers by vindicating his conduct and lessening his 
crime in their eyes. In the meantime the emperor was 
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joined by Mohabet KMn from Kabool, and Khan Jehan 
from Mooltan, and was thus enabled to offer battle on 
equal terms. The army of Sh&h Jehan was marshalled 
by Rajah Bikramjeet (Vikramaditya) who commanded 
the centre, while Rajah Bheem commanded on the right, 
and Darab Khan on the left. The imperialists were led 
on in chief by Asaph Khan, who occupied the centre, 
while Mohabet had charge of the right wing, and 
Nawazez Khan of the left. The action was begun by 
the advance-guards on both sides, and when those of 
Shah Jehan were defeated, Asaph Khan pressed forward 
to attack the position of Bikramjeet. Both Bikramjeet 
and Asaph Khan fought with great heroism, till the 
former fell pierced through the head by an arrow, upon 
which the centre of the rebel army was broken and fled, 
while Mohabet at the same time drove off its left wing 
from the field. The ground was still maintained on Shah 
Jehan's side by Rajah Bheem, who succeeded in driving 
Nawazez Khan before him ; and this led both parties to 
claim the victory. But the consequences of the engage¬ 
ment were mostly adverse to Shah Jehan, and all his 
attempts to renew the fight were defeated by the oppo¬ 
sition of his own men, who, seized by panic, refused to 
listen to his exhortations. This compelled him to fly 
towards Mewat, whither he was followed by his impla¬ 
cable brother Purvez, at the head of a large army. A 
second engagement was fought at M&ndu, in which Sh&h 
Jehan sustained a second defeat, after which he precipi¬ 
tately entered the Deccan, a great portion of his forces 
deserting him on the way. 

But Shah Jehan was only defeated, not subdued. 
Crossing through the dreary borders of Golconda he 
forced a passage through Orissa into Bengal, where he 
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successfully took possession of Burdwan, Rajmahal, and 
the fortress of Telliagurhi, the last of which was defended 
by European gunners and engineers. He then entered 
Patna, where he found a large amount of treasure, and, 
after leaving his family at Rhotas, diverged in the direc¬ 
tion of D&cc&, where still greater heaps of gold and silver 
were secured. All Bengal now received him as its sove¬ 
reign ; but his ambition refused to rest contented with 
an empire so small. Ho put himself again in motion in 
the direction of Benares and Allahabad, to the relief of 
which latter place Purvez and Mohabet Khan advanced 
rapidly at the head of fifty thousand horse. Shall Jehan 
crossed the Ganges to meet them though his army was 
less strong, counting no more than forty thousand horse. 
He had a further disadvantage in the people of the 
country refusing to furnish him with supplies; but he 
hoped to make everything right by a great victory. His 
expectations were disappointed. The engagement took 
place on the banks of a little brook called Tonish. The 
advance-guard of Shah Jehan was again the first to give 
way, and Rajah Bheem, who commanded it, after having 
fought with much bravery, was slain. Mohabet then 
attacked the centre of the rebel army with great fury, 
and the shock was so violent that Shah Jehan was driven 
from his guns. For a moment Suchait Khan was able to 
help him to rally his broken squadrons, but they were 
both defeated a second time and driven back in confusion. 
Shah Jehan then formed the desperate resolution of 
plunging into the thickest of the fight with only five 
hundred men at his back, and gave even Mohabet a check 
which compelled him to retire. But the prince was not 
supported by his followers. His officers, considering the 
battle to be lost, absolutely refused to advance; and he 
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was eventually forced away from the field by his own men, 
who carried him to Rhotas, the rich plunder of his camp 
putting a stop to immediate pursuit. 

Purvez and MoMbet then hunted Shah Jehan from 
place to place, and Bengal, Behar, and Orissa fell as 
easily into their hands as they had fallen before into those 
of Shah Jehan. The latter now attempted to form an 
alliance with the Portuguese, the most powerful European 
nation in India at this time; but they refused to assist 
him, and even went so far as to reproach him for demand¬ 
ing their aid against his own parent and sovereign. 
Shah Jehan was sensible of the reproof, and therefore never 
forgave it; at a later date he drove them out of every 
settlement they occupied in India. Reduced to great 
extremities Shah Jehan was at last able to form an 
alliance with the Rajah of Ambere, and took shelter in 
the mountains of Balaghat. His followers now fell off in 
considerable numbers, and his own spirit was broken and 
subdued. He hastened, therefore, to make peace with 
his father, who accepted his submission on the forts still 
held on his behalf—among which were Rhotas in Beh&r 
and Aseergurh in the Deccan—being surrendered. SMh 
Jehan never came back to Court in person, though he 
sent his children, Dara and Sooja, as pledges of his 
fidelity. He was either ashamed to come in the presence 
of a father whom he had so ill-used, or afraid to venture 
within the pale of Noor Jehan's influence; and he roved 
about as a knight-errant, with five hundred men at his 
back, from the Indus to the Deccan. 

At a subsequent period Shah Jeh&n was once more in 
arms in the Deccan; but, not being supported by the 
adherents he had expected, he yielded almost immediately 
after without the interposition of force. The emperor 
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died a short time after, and, Purvez having intermediately 
been carried off by an apoplexy, Pawir Buksh, the son of 
Chusero, was made to succeed him. But Shah Jehdn, 
being joined by Asaph Khan and Mohdbet, was now fully 
able to assert his rights, and, coming up from the Deccan, 
deposed and murdered the young prince, and ascended 
the throne. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE REBELLION OF KHAN JEHAN LODI. 
a.d. 1632 . 

One of the most remarkable episodes of the reign of 
Shah Jehan was the rebellion of Khan Jehan Lodi, a 
nobleman descended from the imperial family of Lodi, 
which had occupied the throne of India previous to the 
time of Baber. This chief at the death of Jehan giro 
commanded the emperor's armies in the Deccan, and, 
having been gained over by Noor Jehan to support the 
cause of her son-in-law Shehriar, refused Shah Jeh&n a 
passage through his government towards Agra. Shdh 
Jehan was thereby compelled to take a circuitous route, 
and on ascending the throne determined to reduce Lodi 
to obedience. As the latter, however, was still at the 
head of a large army, he was permitted to come to terms, 
and, on resigning the imperial division of the Deccan, was 
appointed to the government of Malwa. But the emperor 
was not sincere in his professions of reconciliation and 
forgiveness; and Lodi soon received orders to repair to 
Court, and, on appearing there, was treated with stndied 
disrespect. One of his sons resented an affront given to 
him; a sudden murmur spread through the Court, and 
many placed their hands on their swords ; and Lodi and 
his sons drew ont their weapons to defend themselves. 
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The tumult increased; the emperor leapt from his throne 
and fled into the harem ; while Lodi and his sons left the 
palace in disgust. The residence of Lodi was now attacked, 
but was obstinately defended by his dependants. His 
greatest difficulty there were the women he had to protect, 
and these, finding that ho was mainly afflicted on their 
account, repaired to their own apartmonts and killed 
themselves. This made Lodi desperate. He ordered his 
drums to be beaten and his trumpets to be sounded; and 
his people gathering around him, ho threw open the gate 
and openly issued out of Agra. He rushed through the 
city like a whirlwind; and no attempt was made to 
intercept him. 

The emperor afterwards ordered a pursuit, and Lodi 
was overtaken by a strong body of imperial troops on the 
banks of the Chumbul, which he could not cross as it was 
swollen by the rains. He therefore took up his post in a 
pass between two hills which opened into a narrow plain. 
The imperialists trusting to their numbers charged on 
him, but were so warmly received that they drew back in 
fear. Shame forced them to renew the charge. The 
shock was violent, the slaughter very heavy on both 
sides; but the opposition was nevertheless desperately 
maintained, Khan Jehan himself being engaged in hand- 
to-hand fight with a stubborn Hindu warrior, named 
Rajah Prithi Sing Rahtore. It was at last determined to 
attempt the river, and Lodi and his son Hossein plunged 
into it, while another son, Azmut, held back the im¬ 
perialists. The latter and his party were cut to pieces ; 
but Lodi succeeded in reaching Malwa notwithstanding a 
vigorous pursuit, and passed on thence to the Nizam 
at Dowlutabad, an old ally who received him with open 
arms. 
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The emperor knew the man he had to deal with, and 
personally undertook an expedition into the Deccan to 
capture him. The army collected for the purpose included 
one hundred thousand horse ; while the infantry, artillery, 
and military attendants swelled up the total number to 
three hundred thousand men. This was further aug¬ 
mented as the army advanced towards the theatre of 
operations, the governors of the provinces passed through 
joining it with the forces under their respective com¬ 
mands. All the princes of the Deccan were now 
threatened with utter destruction if they refused to make 
their submission; and their distrust of each other, in¬ 
decision, and fear rendered the cause of Lodi exceedingly 
precarious. He was able, however, to unite the forces 
of Golconda and Beejapore, and with these opposed the 
imperial general, Eradut, who made vain efforts to pene¬ 
trate into Golconda. The emperor afterwards sent the 
vizier, Asaph Jah, against him; and the name and renown 
of that officer led to many desertions from Lodi’s ranks 
which thinned them considerably. But Lodi still refused 
to yield, and eluded the Mogul detachments by moving 
from place to place, till he was overtaken by Azim Khan, 
and was defeated and forced to fly, after having defended 
himself a whole night against the entire force of his 
opponont. 

Lodi escaped in the dark and wandered over Golconda, 
while the Nizam, compelled to make peace, was obliged 
to agree to surrender him. This made Lodi change his 
course towards Oujein, and thence to Kalinjar, in the vain 
hope of being able to revive the spirit of insurrection in 
Bundelkund. All his sons were slain in his defence, and 
he had only thirty men with him when he was again over¬ 
taken by a Mogul detachment led by Mozuffer Khan. He 
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told his followers to save themselves by flight, but they 
burst into tears and would not desert him. Thirty men 
then rushed upon a strong and well-armed military force, 
and were cut down to a man, but not till they had made 
dreadful havoc among their enemies. One account says 
that Lodi was struck down by a ball, and fell dead at the 
feet of his horse; another, that he was pierced thrbugh 
with a pike. 

After the death of Lodi the war against the princes of 
the Deccan was continued, Shah Jehan being very anxious 
to reduce them. But seeing the enemy so persistent, they 
simply retired from the field into their strongholds, which 
converted the fight into a succession of sieges, which were 
eventually terminated by the occupation of a few forts by 
the Moguls, while the princes generally, though much 
distressed, remained virtually unconquered. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE CIVIL WARS WAGED BY THE SONS OP SHAH JEHAN. 

a.d. 1657 to 1661 . 

The sanguinary conflict carried on by the sons of Sh&h 
Jehan, during his lifetime, for the prospective succession 
to the throne, forms a singular chapter of history, which 
is not the less instructive for its uniqueness. The first 
half of the emperor’s reign was fully occupied by several 
important enterprises, among which were : the war with 
the Uzbek Tartars in Kabool, that with the Persians for 
the possession of Kandahar, and the continued and obsti¬ 
nate prosecution of operations for the subjugation of the 
independent Mahomedan sovereignties in the Deccan. 
The first was patched up by a great victory obtained 
over the Uzbeks by Prince Aurungzebe, in 1647, which, 
though not decisive in its result, succeeded in putting a 
stop to further attacks by them for the time. The second 
terminated with the loss of Kandahar, which was annexed 
for good to the Persian dominions. The third, in which 
all the hopes and wishes of Shah Jehan were centred, was 
an affair of much greater moment than the rest, and taxed 
all the energies of Mohabet, to whom the operations were 
first intrusted, without satisfying the emperor with the 
successes he was able to achieve. 

The sons of the emperor received their training in these 
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wars, and were thus rendered qualified for that contest 
which they subsequently carried on with so much hatred 
and jealousy. Dara Sheko, the first, was his father's 
favourite, on whom Shah Jehan, when he became indolent 
and addicted to pleasures, devolved many of his imperial 
duties which he was not able personally to perform. 
Sooja was his viceroy in Bengal, and Murad in Guzerat ; 
while Aurungzebe held the same position in the Deccan, 
more by his own choice than by his father's selection, 
because it placed him in command of the best trained of 
the emperor's armies. At first Sooja was selected to 
assist Mohabet in the Deccan, and to learn the art of war 
under him; and it was this preference shown to one son 
that displeased the rest, and gave rise to the animosity 
and jealousy which afterwards broke out among them. 
But Sooja soon became too arrogant for Mohabet to con¬ 
trol him, upon which he was recalled j and when, on the 
death of Mohabet, Shah Jehan himself repaired to the 
Deccan to superintend operations, he took Aurungzebe 
with him, and left him under the tuition of Khan Zem&n, 
the son of Mohabet. During this absence of Aurungzebe, 
Dara and Sooja were raised to high ranks of nobility by 
the emperor, which made Aurungzebe particularly jealous, 
and suggested those projects of ambition which he began 
to concert means with Meer Jumla to carry out. Dara 
was alive to the danger he suspected, and frequently 
represented to his father that it was hazardous to leave 
the management of the Deccan in the hands of Aurung¬ 
zebe ; and, in compliance with these constant whisperings, 
Aurungzebe was several times removed from his post, but 
always managed to revert to it. He won great honour by 
the victory over the Uzbeks to which reference has been 
made, and the opportunity was taken to appoint him to 
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the government of Mooltan; but, having failed in the 
operations against Kandahar, he preferred to come back, 
and was reposted to the Deccan. 

It was in this state of affairs that Shah Jehan fell sick 
from intemperance in the seraglio, and was rendered unfit 
for business; and this at once kindled the flames of civil 
war. Dara, with the right of primogeniture on his side 
and already vested with a great share of imperial authority, 
regarded the ambition of his brothers with distrust, and 
hastened to take measures to prevent any arrogation of 
authority on their part. Sooja, in secure possession of 
Bengal, thought that ho had only to stretch out his hand 
to snatch the imperial crown. Aurungzebe best knew 
his own strength, and coverod his designs under the con¬ 
venient cloak of religion. Murad, the most vehement of 
the brothers, thought himself to be the most deserving of 
the throne, and became an easy tool in the hands of 
Aurungzebe. 

The first to appear on the field was Sooja, who excused 
his precipitancy by the violence of Dara. He had already 
been threatened with imprisonment or death, and neces¬ 
sity, he contended, fully justified his rebellion. Imme¬ 
diately after him Murad also declared himself, being pro¬ 
claimed emperor in Guzcrat by the army he commanded; 
upon which Sooja hastened his movements and pressed 
towards Benares. But Soliman, the son of Dara, being 
sent by his father against the latter, soon surprised and 
completely defeated him, and forced him to take refuge 
in Monghyr, which he besieged. 

In the meantime Murad opened communications 
with Aurungzebe, and proposed a joint action against 
D&ra, which was promptly and affectionately agreed to. 
u D4r&," wrote back Aurungzebe in reply, " is from his 
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natural weakness unfit to rule; Sooja is a heretic, and 
therefore unworthy of the crown; as for me, I have long 
since dedicated myself to the service of God, and only 
ask for safety and tranquillity. But I shall, with my 
poor abilities, assist you to take possession of the throne, 
which you alone fully deserve to occupy, and for which 
the wishes of the people have already selected you.” 
The bait took, for Murad, blinded by ambition, suspected 
no artifice. His army joined that of Aurungzebe, and 
both together gave battle to Rfijali Jeswant Sing, who 
had been sent by Dara to operate against them. The 
-action took placo on the banks of the Nermudda, near 
Oujein, and was begun by the Mogul cavalry of Dara/s 
army, who were soon worsted by the veteran warriors 
under Aurungzebe. Jeswant Sing, at the head of thirty 
thousand Rajpoots, endeavoured to repair the defeat, 
and, falling furiously on Aurungzebe, obliged him to 
draw back; but the troops of Murad, attacking the 
flank of the Rajpoots, gave occasion to a mixed and 
undistinguishing struggle, and eventually forced the 
Rajpoots from the field. Ten thousand Rajpoots were 
slain, and Soliman, the son of Dara, was obliged to raise 
the siege of Monghyr, and patch up a peace with Sooja 
and hasten to the assistance of his father at Agra. But 
Dara refused to await his arrival. Placing himself at the 
head of a hundred thousand horse with one thousand 
pieces of cannon, he hastened to oppose Aurungzebe and 
Murad, who had only forty thousand horse under them. 
The two parties confronted each other on the banks of 
the Chumbul, and for a moment Aurungzebe was dis¬ 
concerted. But the treachery of Shaista Khan, one of 
the generi 1 t D.ira, reassured him, and he was helped 
to a by-ro y which to march towards Agra, the camp 
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of the confederated brothers on the Chumbul being left 
unbroken to prevent the suspicions of Ddra being 
awakened. At last Ddra discovered that his brothers 
had gone off, and, immediately pressing after them over¬ 
took them at a distance of sixteen miles from Agra, where 
they again drew up face to face for battle. The army of 
Ddra was marshalled by Roostum; but, Ddra having 
heedlessly given him offence, he went and placed himself 
in front of the left wing, the right being commanded by 
Shiiistd Khan, and the centre by Ddra himself. Of 
Aurungzebe’s army the centre was intrusted to Murad, 
the left to Mahomed, the son of Aurungzebe, while the 
right was commanded by Aurungzebe himself, who, with¬ 
out arrogating the post of honour, occupied that of danger, 
being opposed to Roostum, the greatest of the generals 
on the opposite side. 

The engagement was begun by an attack of cavalry 
headed by Roostum, who charged with great ability and 
spirit, but was unable to penetrate a masked battery in 
f ront of Aurungzebe’s line, the guns of which were chained 
together. Being at the same time singled out by the 
order of Aurungzebe, he received a cannon-ball on his 
breast as he was cheering his men to the charge, which 
at once checked the fury of his followers. But Chuttersdl, 
a Rajpoot chief, still offered a determined resistance at 
the head of five thousand Rajpoots; and it was not till 
he fell that the whole wing was put to flight. In the 
meantime, Dard, with the centre of his army, fell upon 
Murad with great vigour, and though he was repulsed 
repeated!y by volleys of artillery, rallied again and again, 
till the whole of Murad’s centre was broken and he him¬ 
self covered with wounds. At this juncture Murdd was 
supported by some fresh troops under Mahomed, the son 
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of Aurungzebe, who was especially sent to extricate him. 
This checked the triumph of D&ra, while it revived the 
troops of Murad, and the battle was renewed on both 
sides with redoubled fury. Many thousands of men were 
slain, and many thousands fled from tho field; but still 
the contest went on, till not more than one thousand 
men remained on the side of Dara, and scarcely,one 
hundred with Aurungzebe and Murad. The hopes of 
the latter now began to fail, when Dara's foster-brother, 
who sat with him on the same elephant, having been 
struck dead by a cannon-ball, the elephant-driver made 
the animal recede a few paces, either from personal fear 
or to secure the safety of his master, upon which all tho 
men on Darn’s side, anticipating his retreat, took to their 
heels, and when Dara, descending from his elephant, 
mounted a horse, he found the field deserted by his 
followers. 

This defeat dashed the expectations of Dara for ever, 
and gave the crown of India to Aurungzebe. Dara was 
anxious to repair to Agra to defend it; but it was 
correctly pointed out to him by Shah Jehan that walls 
were no defence for those who had failed in open fight. 
Aurungzebe in the meantime affected an anxious wish to 
throw himself at the feet of his father, and, under this 
semblance, Mahomed, his son, was able to enter the 
citadel, overpower the imperial guards, and man the walls 
and ramparts with his own men, whereby Shah Jehau 
was made a prisoner. Simultaneously, Aurungzebe was 
also playing at cross-purposes with Murad, each brother 
suspecting the other's intentions and endeavouring to 
make him a prisoner. The scheme of Aurungzebe was 
at last successful. He entrapped Mur&d by inviting him 
to a company of young ladies by whom he was intoxicated. 
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after which he was seized and bound, and sent a prisoner 
first to Delhi, and subsequently to Gw&lior. Aurung- 
zebe then mounted the throne, assuming the name of 
Allumgire. 

Dara was now at Lahore, expecting to be joined by his 
son Soliman. The latter had still a large though dis¬ 
organised army under him; but, not being in a position 
to give Aurungzebe battle, he moved along the impervious 
country on the north, where the Ganges issues from the 
mountains, endeavouring only to make good his retreat. 
In this way he entered Cashmere, upon which Aurungzebe 
closed all the passes of the mountains and held him a 
prisoner there, till the rajah of Cashmere was, on a later 
day, prevailed upon to surrender him. The forces under 
Dara were yet numerous ; but his heart failed him when 
Aurungzebe arrived on the Sutledge to give him battle, 
and he fled towards Mooltan followed by Mahomed. 

Aurungzebe now turned his arms towards Sooja, who 
had intermediately been collecting an army, and was on 
his way to Agra to release Shah Jehan from confinement. 
Mahomed was at the same time recalled from Mooltan, 
and Meer Jumla from the Deccan; and the three armies 
joined on the banks of the Jumna, near Allahabad, at a 
short distance from which Sooja was encamped. The 
attack on Sooja was commenced by Jumla, who had 
observed the negligent disposition of his forces and 
opened his batteries upon them. He was supported by 
Aurungzebe, who ordered his elephants to advance and 
tread down the intrenchments raised by Sooja; and the 
elephant charge being loyally supported by a strong 
body of cavalry, everything was carried down before 
them. At this moment Jeswant Sing, still smarting 
under his defeat near Oujein, having since joined the 
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side of Aurungzebe, now deserted him, and fell on his 
rear, where he did much havoc, raising the cry of 
Aurnngzebe’s defeat. But Aurungzebe fought on un¬ 
shaken ; and, when his elephant was wounded, he ordered 
it to be chained to its place, himself remaining immov¬ 
able in the midst of the battle, lest one stop backwards 
should turn the tide against him. The nobles who rushed 
to his rescue bore down all opposition before them; the 
advantage gained by Sooja was lost; and, when he de¬ 
scended from his elephant on its being hurt, his army, 
seeing an empty castle, thought him to be slain, and fled. 

Aurungzebe was in no condition to pursue the enemy; 
but he was now at liberty to fall upon the Rajpoots, who 
had been plundering his rear. A bloody battle was fought 
with them, and they were compelled to fly; but they 
succeeded in carrying off all the booty they had taken. 
In the meantime Sooja fled, deserted by his followers and 
deserting them. He first sought refuge at Patna, and 
then at Monghyr, after which lie was hunted from place 
to place by Meer Jumla, whom Aurungzebe despatched 
to Bengal to subjugate it; and Sooja was obliged to fly 
to Arracan through the forests and mountains of Tipperah, 
and was there murdered by the Mugh Rajah, together 
with his family. 

Dara, after SoojcVs defeat on the banks of the Jumna, 
showed a bold front by collecting his forces in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ajmere, where he intrenched himself. His 
position was so strong that Aurungzebe hesitated to 
attack him; but the difficulty was got over by the dis¬ 
covery of a narrow and steep path which gave access to 
a mountain on the right of D&ra's lines, the summit of 
which was attained. Simultaneously, a deceptive move¬ 
ment made by two of Aurungzebe’s generals—Delere 
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Khan and Jay a Sing—who affected to desert Aurungzebe 
to march over to Dar&, opened the camp of the latter in 
the front to receive them. This enabled Aurungzebe 
to advance upon it with his whole force; while the party 
which had gained the summit of the mountain showed 
themselves above the camp, the hills re-echoing with 
their shouts and with the deafening sound of the stones 
and loosened rocks they threw down. Dara/s army was 
afeared; swords on one side and rocks on another spread 
a general panic; and, while some fought, many fled. 
Dara in confusion retreated with his women from the 
' field, and was soon plundered of everything he had by 
his own Mahratta followers. The miseries he endured in 
his flight were akin to those experienced by Humayun 
in his retreat before Sliero. Humayun escaped after his 
misfortunes in the desert; Dara was betrayed into the 
hands of Aurungzebe by a chief named Jihon Khan, and 
carried with ignominy through Delhi, confined, and put 
to death. Murad and Soliman Sheko were also secretly 
murdered; and even his own son Mahomed, whose daring 
disposition rendered him an object of fear to a suspicious 
father, was kept a close prisoner in Gwalior, before 
Aurungzebe felt himself perfectly safe on the throne 
he had secured. Shah Jehan died in 1666 , and removed 
the last thorn from his side. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AURUNGZEBE's WARS WITH THE RAJPOOTS. 

A.D. 1677 TO 1681. 

The bigotry of Aurungzebe created many difficulties with 
his Hindu subjects, lie revived the Jezid, or poll-tax, 
on the Hindus, and resisted their supplications against 
it by force. This lost him the attachment of his own 
Hindu subjects, and gave offence to his Rajpoot feuda¬ 
tories, who, though not directly subordinate to him, had 
always served him with fidelity. The disaffection of the 
Rajpoots culminated on the oppressions exercised by the 
emperor on the widow and children of Jeswant Sing 
coming to be generally known. Aurungzebe had always 
distrusted Jeswant, and, as he could not keep him near 
his native dominions, had availed himself of a rebellion 
among the Afghans to send him and his Rajpoots to Ka- 
bool. From that place Jeswant never returned; and when, 
after his death, his widow and two infants were coming 
back to Jodpore, Aurungzebe determined to intercept 
and capture them. They had already succeeded in forcing 
a passage through Attock notwithstanding his efforts to 
prevent them, wheu they were shortly after surrounded 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. But here the leader of 
the r&nee's escort, Doorga Das, adroitly obtained leave to 
send back a part of his forces, together with their women 
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and children, to Jodpore; and he managed to send with 
them the widow-ranee and her children in disguise, they 
being represented in the camp by a female-servant and 
two other children. As the privacy of the Rajpoot 
female apartments had to be respected this deceit was 
long undiscovered; and when Aurungzebe, for the sake 
of better security, ordered the removal of his captives to 
the citadel, a protracted defence of them was maintained 
by the Rajpoots to disarm suspicion. The trick was 
eventually detected; but, seeing that the mishap could 
not be mended, Aurungzebe affected not to believe that 
any had occurred, and pertinaciously upheld the preten¬ 
sions of his actual captives against the rightful heirs. 

The Rajpoots, disgusted with this policy, determined 
to make a joint effort against the emperor, Rajah Ram 
Sing of Jeypore only remaining attached to his side. 
The rest, placing Raj Sing, Rana of Udayapore, at their 
head, collected together to oppose him; whereupon 
Aurungzebe assembled a large army, and marched against 
Ajmere. This demonstration had at first the effect that 
was intended; the Ran& was compelled to make overtures 
of peace. But the terms offered by him were no sooner 
agreed to than he broke faith, upon which Aurungzebe 
determined to put forth all his strength and, once for all, 
destroy the combination against him. The armies of 
Bengal and the Deccan were ordered to join him, and the 
army of Guzerat to co-operate from that direction. The 
successes of the Moguls in the open country were signal; 
Chectore, Mundulgurh, Mnndisor, Jeerun, and other 
strongholds were all quickly captured ; but the Rajpoots 
mustered in strength on the crest of the Aravulli moun¬ 
tains, and Aurungzebe, approaching the pass of Dob&rri, 
was unable to enter the valley it led to. To effect a 
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diversion, Akbar, his youngest son, was despatched from 
Dobarri to Udayapore at the head of fifty thousand men; 
but he was unable to proceed beyond a few paces, being 
surrounded and rendered helpless amid the intricacies of 
the mountains. His position now became exceedingly 
critical; death menaced his forces in every form, and 
famine stared before him; and there was no opeping at 
all for retreat. The commiseration of Jaya Sing, the 
eldest son of the Rami, at last induced him to offer peace 
to the Mogul prince on a promise being made that the 
war would be closed, when guides were given to him to 
lead out his forces in the direction of Clieotore. Orme 
says that it was Aurungzebe himself who was thus in¬ 
closed, and then allowed to depart; also, that his favourite 
Circassian wife was similarly surrounded, and liberated. 
Be that as it may, the promise given to the Rajpoots was 
net kept, for the war was continued. 

In the intricate gorges of the mountains the Rajpoots 
were everywhere victorious. Besides the success at Do- 

hr 

barri, a detachment under Delere Khan was entirely de¬ 
stroyed after having enterod the Daisoori Pass. At Poorh 
Mandel, a Rajpoot chief, named Sawal Das, also gave a 
detachment under Khan Rohilla a signal defeat; while 
Prince Blioem made a powerful diversion by the invasion 
of Guzerat, where several towns were taken. But for all 
these defeats the Moguls took ample vengeance on the 
plains, burning and destroying tho whole country, and 
even carrying off women and children. 

The outrages perpetrated by the Moguls completely 
alienated the Rajpoots from their faithfulness; and they 
began to retaliate even in the open country as well as 
they could with a force of twenty-five thousand men, 
which was especially employed for the purpose. This 
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work was intrusted to Dyal Shah, the civil minister of 
Udayapore, who ravaged Malwa and made it a desert, 
and, joining Jaya Sing, gave battle to Prince Azim at 
Cheetorc, and totally defeated him. Prince Akbar was 
similarly defeated by Rajah Bheem. Nor did the Raj¬ 
poots depend cm force only. Doorga Das met artifice by 
artifice, and not only undermined the fidelity of the Mogul 
troops, but succeeded in securing the co-operation of 
Akbar himself by proclaiming him Emperor of India. 
The army under Akbar amounted at this time to seventy 
thousand men, and the position of Aurungzcbo by his 
defection necessarily became unpleasant and perilous. 
Bnt where others mined he undermined, and he soon suc¬ 
ceeded in reclaiming the troops to their allegiance by 
practising on their fears, upon which Akbar, left alone 
with the Rajpoots, was obliged to seek an asylum with 
the Mahrattas, in the Koncan, whence he was subse¬ 
quently convoyed in an English ship to Persia : so much 
did he apprehend the vengeance of his father. In the 
meantime the war in Rajasthan was continued, and, 
though the Moguls were generally successful, the Raj¬ 
poots remained obdurate and unsubdued. Nowhere were 
the Moguls ever so checkmated as in Ra jasthan ; nowhere 
did they receive stronger return-blows from their enemies. 
They continued tlieir ravages with fiendish cruelty; but 
these were generally requited by the Rajpoots in similar 
styl e. For every Hindu temple that was desecrated the 
Rajpoots plundered a mosque, burning the Koran and 
despoiling the moolhihs in return for the excesses prac¬ 
tised by the Moguls on their priests. At last, both 
Aurungzebe and the Rsina of Udayapore became equally 
anxious to terminate the struggle, and a peace was con¬ 
cluded by which the Jezid was abandoned for the cession 
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of a small territory as penalty for the assistance the 
Rajpoots had rendered to Akbar in his revolt. The terms 
included, on the other hand, the surrender to tho Rajpoots 
of the districts taken during the war in Jodpore and 
Cheetore: and thus a seeming but no real harmony was 
secured. The western Rajpoots still continued in arms; 
and all Rajpootami maintained more or less a hostile 
and defiant attitude up to the end of Aurungzobe's 
reign. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE WARS OP SIYAjEE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
a.d. 1646 to 1700 . 

We turn now to notice the great convulsions which were 
caused by the Mahrattas in the Deccan during the reigns 
of Shah Jehan and Aurungzebe. The country of the 
Mahrattas is mentioned in the sacred books of the Hindus 
as Maharastra, whence the name of the people is derived ; 
but for a long time the latter were better known by the 
familiar designation of Burgees , which was almost synony¬ 
mous to that of “ freebooters.” They were not known at 
all as a political community till the time of Sivajeo, the 
grandson of Malojee Bhonsla, who held a command of 
five thousand horse in the service of the Mahomedan 
Rajah of Ahmednugger, and was particularly distinguished 
for his robberies. Like the rest of his family Sivajee 
imbibed an early love of adventure of the bandit type, 
and was suspected of sharing in all the more extensive 
depredations committed in the Koncan. These practices 
and his hunting expeditions made him familiar with every 
path and defile throughout the Ghats, and also well 
acquainted with their wild inhabitants; and with know¬ 
ledge and adherents of this description he soon found 
fitting work for himself. He first acquired possession of 
a hill-fort, named Torna, on the south-west of Poona, and 
then, usurping a jyghere which had been held by his 
father Sh&hjee, under the government of Beejapore, 
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gradually extended his power. Finally, he found himself 
strong enough to revolt against Beejapore, and then, 
Burprising the governor of North Koncan, took possession 
of that country. 

He now began to amplify his plans of aggrandisement, 
and, assassinating a Hindu Rajah, who held the hilly 
country south of Poona, from the Ghats to the Kristna, 
seized upon his territory. When Aurungzebe, then 
prince, came to the Deccan in 1 C 55 , Sivajee affected to 
be a servant of the Mogul government, and, making his 
submission, obtained a confirmation of his possessions. 
He next murdered Afzul Khan, who was sent against 
him from Beejapore, and then overran all the country 
near the Ghats, and took possession of the hill-forts. 
The king of Beejapore afterwards took the field against 
him in person, but was not able to withstand him long : 
and, when peace was concluded, Sivajee was left in pos¬ 
session of all his conquests. 

The troops of Sivajee already numbered fifty thousand 
foot and seven thousand horse, and he now ventured to 
seek open rupture with the Moguls and ravaged all the 
country up to Aurangabad. Shaista Khan was sent to 
operate against him, and occupied Poona; but Sivajee 
surprised him there at night, wounded him, cut to pieces 
his son and many of his attendants, and then ran off: 
after which he plundered Surat. The inroads into the 
Mogul dominions now became very frequent; but what 
exasperated Anrungzebe most was a maritime exploit by 
which some Mogul ships conveying pilgrims to Mecca 
were captured. A large army under Jaya Sing was sent 
to chastise Sivajee for these offences; whereupon he 
hastened to surrender himself, professing the humblest 
contrition and fidelity. 
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Siv&jee and his son Sambajee, were now taken under 
escort to Delhi, under general promises of advancement 
in the imperial service; but the reception they received 
from Aurungzebe was so cold and haughty that the 
Mahratt& chief was deeply chagrined, and, returning 
scorn for scorn, left the presence. It is said that tht 
daughter of Aurungzebe betrayed a love for the daring 
adventurer, and that Siv&jee having demanded her hand 
was ordered out of the palace. Perceiving that his mo¬ 
tions were watched, Sivajee met deceit by deceit, and at 
last contrived to escape together with his son, in hampers 
used for the conveyance of sweetmeats and fruits; after 
which he passed on, first, to Mathoor&, and thence to the 
Deccan. Once more at large he did not cease to ply the 
Moguls with affected professions of fidelity, and obtained 
peace with Aurungzebe on very favourable terms, the 
emperor being equally anxious to quiet his suspicions. 
A large portion of the territory before held by him was 
restored, a new jyghere was granted to him in Berar, and 
his title of Rajah was acknowledged. 

After this, Sivajee turned his arms on Beejapore and 
Golconda, both of which were compelled to pay tribute 
to him. He then gave his own people a regular govern¬ 
ment, and, though himself no better than a captain of 
banditti, introduced a system more strict and methodical 
than was known to the Moguls. Aurungzebe could not 
look on all this with apathy, and schemed earnestly to 
entrap him again; but Siv&jee was too sagacious to be 
caught twice. A renewal of war was the necessary con¬ 
sequence, and Sivajee anticipated it by surprising Singurh, 
a place nea>r Poonft, which had formerly belonged to him, 
and which was now recovered. He then ravaged the 
Mogul territories as far as K&ndeish, and levied the 
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choutj or tribute of one-fourth of the revenue, on the 
people. An army of forty thousand men was sent by 
Aurungzebe under Mohabet Khan to put a stop to these 
incursions and thoroughly reconquer the Deccan. But 
Sivajee, grown bold by success, did not hesitate to meet 
it in the open field, and defeated a large detachment of 
twenty thousand men, upon which Mohabet was recalled, 
and Kh&n Jehan appointed to succeed him. 1 

But Khan Jehan was not strong enough to prosecute 
active hostilities against the Mahrattas; while Sivajee 
augmented his power still further by the conquest of Bee- 
japore, after which he was crowned king at Raigurh. 
He had now for some time made no depredations on the 
Mogul territories, and this being imputed to weakness, 
encouraged the Moguls to enter and ravage tho Mah- 
ratta country. They had soon reason to repent doing 
so, for the Mahrattas retaliated by penetrating at once 
into Kandeish, Berar, and Guzeriit, as far as Baroach, 
where they, for the first time, crossed the Nermudda. 
Aurungzebe was baffled and distracted by these inces¬ 
sant raids, as Sivajee, after devastating his fairest pro¬ 
vinces, always succeeded in screening himself behind 
his inaccessible hills. Sivajee also conducted an expedi¬ 
tion into the south of India, and, taking the fortresses 
of Jinjee and Vellore, recovered a jygliere in Mysore 
which had belonged to his father. 

Much embarrassment was caused to Sivajee after this 
by the desertion of his son Sambajee, who, having been 
punished by his father for his debaucheries, went over to 
the Moguls, and was played off by them against him. 
But Sambajee was only too glad to return when he 
found Aurungzebe bent on keeping him a prisoner; and, 
his son set at large, Sivajee freely indulged himself. 
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again and again, in invading and laying waste the Mogul 
provinces. He was recalled from these expeditions by 
the rajah of Beejapore, to aid him against the Mogul 
general Delere Khan, who had laid siege to his capital. 
The assistance asked for was cordially rendered, and for 
it Sivajee received a large price—namely, all the terri¬ 
tory between the Toomboodra and the Kristna—which 
materially augmented his power. 

Having thus established the Mahratta kingdom Sivajee 
died in 1680 , when Aurungzebe paid his memory a just 
tribute by exclaiming that “He was indeed a great 
general, and the only one who had the magnanimity to 
found a new kingdom, while 1 have been endeavouring 
to destroy the ancient sovereignties of India/' His 
death gave rise to a contest for the throne between his 
two sons, S&mbajce and Rajaram. At last Sambajee 
succeeded, and under him the Mahratta army attained a 
rapid increase of strength and power. But the chief 
himself soon got entangled in his debaucheries, by which 
the wealth of Sivajee was squandered and the renown of 
the Mahratta name tarnished. At this juncture Aurung¬ 
zebe arrived personally in the Deccan, with the primary 
object of reducing Beejapore'and Golconda, and the 
secondary object of capturing Sambajee. Beejapore was 
first attacked by Prince Azim, while Aurungzebe pro¬ 
ceeded towards Ahmednugger. This gave Sambajee an 
opportunity to ravage the country to the emperor’s rear. 
The failure of Azim compelled Aurungzebe to invest 
Beejapore personally, and the town being distressed for 
provisions was forced to yield, whereupon Aurungzebe 
levelled it with the ground, and abolished the monarchy 
with Vandal rage. He had intermediately made peace 
with Golcond&, which was now broken without a pretext, 

m 2 
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except that the king was denounced as a protector of 
infidels. A brave defence of the place was made for 
seven months, after which it was betrayed, when it was 
destroyed in the same manner as Beejapore. The 
effect of these conquests was to liberate the P&thans 
and mercenaries who had hitherto served the kings of 
Beejapore and Golconda, and to compel them to joi^i the 
Mahrattas, or plunder on their own account; and this 
gave rise to a train of vexations and disasters which 
followed Aurungzebe to the grave. Sambajee, however, 
was early captured, having been surprised by one of 
the Mogul generals in one of his pleasure-houses, and 
was cruelly put to death by Aurungzebe for having 
exasperated him by his blasphemy. 

The animosity of the Mahrattas was now raised to a 
high pitch; but the overwhelming force of Aurungzebe 
shut out all hopes of immediate resistance. The emperor 
pressed his advantage by sending a detachment to be¬ 
siege Raigurh, where Sahoo, the infant son of Sambajee, 
had been proclaimed king, with R&jar&m for regent. 
The fortress, after holding out for some months, was 
taken; upon which Rajar&m escaped to Jinjee, where he 
assumed the title of rajah himself, Sahoo having become 
a prisoner in the hands of the Moguls. Thus did the 
Mahrattas create an internal quarrel for themselves, at 
the same time that they were sore beset by their external 
enemies. Aurungzebe despatched an army under Zulfikar 
Khan to reduce Jinjee; but all the Mahratta country 
rose up against the invaders, and harassed them by 
desultory operations under independent leaders. Zulfikar 
Khan was absolutely unable to do anything, and reported 
to the emperor that his army was insufficient to invest, 
far less to reduce, a place so strong as Jinjee. A fresh 
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army was sent under Prince K&mbaksh to co-operate 
with Zulfikar; but the generals fell out with each other, 
and no progress was made. The quarrel at last assumed 
such proportions that the prince was placed under re¬ 
straint by Zulfikar, upon which Aurungzebe moved 
southward in person, expressing his total disapproval of 
Zulfikar’s proceedings. Kambaksh was released by 
Aurungzebe; but the sole command of the army was left 
with Zulfikar, a discontented chief who, to some extent, 
was also disaffected. He renewed the siege, but so pro¬ 
tracted the operations as to raise the indignation of 
Aurungzebe; when, to avoid being recalled with disgrace, 
the capture of Jinjee was effected, but not till Rajar&m 
had received fair time for escape. Shortly after Rajaram 
died, and was succeeded, first by a son, named Siv&jee II., 
and afterwards by another son, named Sambajee II., 
both under the regency of his widow Tara Bae. Sahoo, 
the rightful rajah, was still a prisoner with the Moguls, 
and was not released till a later day, when Azimooshan 
and Bahadur Shah contended for the throne. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE SUBSEQUENT MAHRATTA WARS. 

A.D. 1700 TO 1720 . 

The genius of Sivajee formed the Mahrattas into a nation: 
the persistent efforts of Aurungzebe and his successors to 
stamp them out animated them with one spirit, and made 
the nation powerful in spite of every endeavour to pre¬ 
vent it. The death of Rajariim did not in any way affect 
the plan devised by Aurungzebe for reducing the country; 
and in four or five years he succeeded in capturing all 
the principal forts which had been held by the Mahrattas. 
But the entire nation was now banded together, and 
began to multiply as the Mogul armies began to decrease. 
Several detachments appeared under independent leaders, 
and, after defeating Zulfikar Khan in the Deccan, they 
spread over Malwa, and even entered Guzerat. Their 
predatory incursions were everywhere felt, as the towns 
were pillaged and the fields ravaged, and what could not 
be carried off was always burnt down. In a short time 
they began to recover the forts which the Moguls had 
taken from them; and the Mogul grand-army, reduced 
to the greatest distress, was at last obliged to retreat to 
Ahmednugger, in a state of extreme exhaustion. 

The opportune death of Aurungzebe at this moment 
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still further aided the Mahratta cause, by bringing on a 
fierce contest for succession between the princes Moazzim 
and Azim. A bloody battle decided the struggle in 
favour of the former, who succeeded under the title of 
Bahadur Shah; but he had still to fight with Kambaksh, 
who had intermediately revolted. When these troubles 
were ended, Bahadur Shah proceeded deliberately*against 
the Mahrattas, and commenced by upholding the side of 
Tara Bae and Sambajee II. against Sahoo, the rightful 
heir, who, hitherto a prisoner in the hands of the Moguls, 
had been set at liberty by Prince Azim. But the national 
cause under Sahoo was strongly upheld, and was 
eventually triumphant; and peace had to be concluded 
with him upon terms which permitted the levy of the 
chout by the Mahrattas in the Deccan, it being only 
stipulated that it should be collected by the agents of 
the Mogul government without the interference of the 
Mahrattas. 

These conditions were subsequently evaded when Chin 
Kilich Khan succeeded to the government of the Deccan. 
The internal feud of the Mahrattas was still raging with 
great bitterness, and Kilich fomented it by helping the 
weaker side. But he was soon removed from his post, 
and was succeeded by HoBsein Ali, when the wind veered 
again, and the Mahrattas, taking the offensive, savaged 
the Mogul territories as they had done before, and, seizing 
upon villages within Mogul limits, turned them into 
sallying centres, whence they plundered the adjoining 
districts. A strenuous effort was made by the Mogul 
Government to repress these inroads, and a strong de¬ 
tachment was sent to oppose Dabari, the principal leader 
of the Mahrattas, who retreated before it in regular 
MahrattA fashion, dispersing his forces in small parties 
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in the hilly country, to reunite again wherever the Mogul 
army found it most difficult to assemble in strength. 
The result was that the Mogul detachment was cut up, 
not even one person being allowed to escape till he was 
stripped of his horse, arms, and clothes. This virtually 
terminated the Mahratta war. The Moguls were now 
only too glad to come to terms, and Hossein Ali con¬ 
cluded a treaty acknowledging Sahoo’s right over the 
whole territory formerly possessed by Sivajee, with the 
addition of all later conquests. He further restored to 
him all the forts which the Moguls had taken and had 
not yet given back; recognised the right of the Mahrattas 
to levy chout over the whole of the Deccan ; and engaged, 
on behalf of the Mogul Government, to make a further 
payment of one-tenth of the revenue under the name of 
Sirdesmuki. In return Sahoo agreed to pay a tribute of 
ten lakhs of rupees to the emperor, and to furnish a 
contingent of fifteen thousand horse to preserve the 
tranquillity of the country. The treaty was so disgrace¬ 
ful that Feroksere refused to ratify it; but, ratified or 
not, the Mahrattas were quite able to enforce the 
concession they had extorted. 

The subsequent consolidation of the Mahratta power 
was effected by Balajee Viswanath, the minister of 
Sahoo^and the founder of the Brahman dynasty of the 
Peishw&s, a title previously created by Sivijee himself. 
After the death of Feroksere, B&lajee obtained from 
Mahomed Shah the ratification of the treaty concluded 
by Hossein Ali, while he also destroyed all opposition to 
S 4 hoo*s authority by the adherents of S&mbajee II. For 
these services Balajee was made Peishwa, and, being 
succeeded in the office by an able son, B&jee R&o I., the 
Mahratta power was by them thoroughly consolidated. 
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S&hoo’s right over the whole of the MahrattA country 
was now acknowledged even by S&mbajee II., who agreed 
to become rajah of Kolapore, which, with the adjacent 
country, was made over to him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

RISE OF THE SIKH POWER IN THE PUNJAB. 

a.d. 1709 to 1716 . 

The most important event of the reign of Bahadur Shah 
was the development of the Sikh community, which led to 
a war with the Punjab. Tho original appearance of this 
people was as a religious sect, not seeking any political 
position or authority. Its founder was Nanak, a disciple 
of Kabir, who flourished towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and maintained that the worship of God was not 
affected by the distinctions of race and creed, and that 
necessarily the devotions of the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
were equally efficacious. This universal toleration contri¬ 
buted very much to increase the number of his followers, 
which in time attracted the notice of tho Mahomedan 
Government, by whom the eighth guru in succession was 
persecuted and put to death, in the reign of Jehaugire. 
Baptised in blood, the Sikhs, who had hitherto been very 
inoffensive, now changed their character; and, taking 
up arms under Hur Govind, their ninth guru, gave much 
trouble to their rulers, till they were eventually expelled 
from the neighbourhood of Lahore and kept confined 
within the northern mountains. 

In the seventeenth century, Guru Govind, the grand- 
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son of Hur Govind, formed them into a religious and 
military commonwealth, and laid down for their guidance 
a religious and legal code. They continued, as before, 
to admit all converts without reference to race distinc¬ 
tions; but each recruit had now to take the vow of a 
soldier and adopt a soldier's life; and even the deity he 
worshipped went henceforth by the name of Sarba 
Lohdnti, or made wholly of iron. The followers of Guru 
Govind thus came daily to increase in hardihood, but, 
being still unequal to the Mahomcdans, wore, after a 
long struggle, defeated by them, while all their strong¬ 
holds were captured. The mother and children of Guru 
Govind were killed by the victors, and the misfortunes 
of the chief so told on him that he was at last obliged to 
accept a small command in the Mogul service, and sink 
down into insignificance. He was afterwards murdered 
by a private enemy; but his religious system survived 
both his degradation and death. With his dying breath 
he refused to appoint a successor, and Bandu, an ascetic,, 
who rose to the chief power after him, never attained 
the position of a guru. The organisation introduced by 
Govind was, however, perpetuated; the Sikh from the 
moment of his initiation continued to be a soldier wedded 
to his grunth and the sword, and to this day they are 
both objects of worship to him. 

In the reign of Bahadur Shah, Bandu called out his 
followers from- the retreats they had hitherto occupied, 
and overran the east of the Punjab, committing the 
greatest atrocities. The Mahomedan mosques were 
destroyed by him, and the moolldhs butchered; whole 
towns were massacred, including women and children; 
and the dead bodies were everywhere cast to birds and 
beasts of prey, to be devoured. Grown bolder by these 
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depredations the Sikhs ventured even to attack the 
governor of Sirhind, and defeated him in a pitched 
battle, after which they passed eastward as far as Sah&- 
runpore, their entire route being marked by blood. At 
this last place they received a check, which obliged them 
to fall back upon the country beyond the Sutledge, be¬ 
tween Loodiana and the mountains; but, unablp to 
remain idle long, they again appeared to ravage the 
country, on one side up to Lahore, and on the other as 
far as Delhi This last inroad drew out Bahadur Shah 
in person against them; and he succeeded in driving 
them back with great slaughter to their hills, while 
Bandu, who sought refuge in a fort, was vigorously be¬ 
sieged. The fort was eventually taken; but a desperate 
sally having been made by the garrison, Bandu effected 
his escape. A detachment was now especially employed 
to watch the Sikhs, and their depredations were in this 
way checked to some extent for a time. 

They again mustered strong in the reign of Feroksere, 
when Bandu was able to defeat the imperial troops, and 
ravaged the same extent of country as before. An army 
was now sent against him under Abdoos Summud, by 
whom he was repeatedly defeated, and finally captured 
along with his principal adherents. The prisoners were 
then paraded through the streets all the way to Delhi, 
and were there cruelly put to death—Bandu being torn 
to pieces with hot pincers. The rest of the Sikhs were 
subsequently hunted down everywhere like wild beasts; 
and this deferred the consolidation of their power to a 
later era. Under the house of Timour the Sikhs never 
flourished to the same extent that they did after its 
decline, during which eventful period, in the general 
scramble for power among all comers, they formed them- 
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selves into a great nation, and established an independent 
kingdom. This career of aggrandisement was opened by 
a chief named Charat Sing, was pursued with still greater 
success by his son Mah& Sing, and was finally, completed 
by the great Runjeet. 
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CHAPTER XXXI\ r . 

i 

THE INVASION OF NADIR SHAH. 


a.d. 1738 - 39 . 


The death of Bahadur Shah was followed by a civil con¬ 
test between his four sons, the eldest of whom succeeded 
to the throne under the title of Jehandar Shah. After a 
reign of eighteen months he was deposed in favour of his 
nephew, Feroksere, who reigned six years. Then fol¬ 
lowed the brief reigns of Refia-ad-Dei jat and Refia-ad- 
Dowlah, the first of three months and the second of a 
few days; after which Mahomed Shah, the grandson of 
Bahadur, was made king. During these dissensions the 
imperial power was very much curtailed, the governors 
of provinces assuming independence; among whom were 
Asaph Jah, the viceroy of the Deccan, who had assumed 
the name of Nizam-al-moolk, and Sadat Ali Khan, the 
governor of Oude. The Mahrattas also extended their 
conquests and tributary exactions in northern and west¬ 
ern Hindustan, and, founding the houses of Scindia, 
Holkar, and the Guicowar, carried their depredations to 
the very gates of Agra. 

The confusion throughout the period was so great that 
the authority exercised by the crown, even where it was 
acknowledged, was virtually nominal. This was observed 
by Nadir Kooli, otherwise called Nadir Sh&h, the greatest 
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warrior of Persia, who was at this moment engaged in 
repressing the Ghiljis of Afghanistan, and in reconquering 
Kandah&r from them. It is said that he was invited over 
to India by the disaffected omrdhs of Delhi, among whom 
was Nizam-al-moolk, who expected to secure for himself 
the viceroyalty of India under the Persian throne. The 
plea of the invasion was the indifference of the Court of 
Delhi to the request of Nadir for the seizure and expul¬ 
sion from India of some Afghan chiefs who had fled 
thither from Ghazni. It was the plea of the wolf against 
the lamb, for the Indian Government, even if it had 
wished it, was not strong enough to comply with the 
demand. Nadir also complained that a special envoy 
sent by him with the above representation had, with his 
whole retinue of chiefs and followers, been killed by the 
governor of Jcllalabad. But this complaint was equally 
idle, because the governor of Jellalabad was, at this time, 
virtually independent of the puppet-sovereign of Delhi. 

The invader commenced his march from Kandahar via 
Kabool, Jellalabad, and Peshawar, at the head of an army 
estimated by some at one hundred and sixty and by others 
at seventy thousand men. All opposition on the route 
was easily overcome by him, and the Indus crossed by 
the end of 1738. Mahomed Shah moved to Karnal to 
oppose him with an army of one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand horse and some irregular infantry, and was there 
joined by Sddat Khan, one of the conspirators against his 
authority, with thirty thousand men. An attempt on the 
part of the Persians to intercept Sadat Khan and his 
forces brought on a partial action, which ended in a 
general engagement. The Mogul army was divided into 
three bodies and extended a great length on the field, 
which gave to Mahomed Shah an assurance of victory. 
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But N&dir was used to greater odds, had a contempt for 
the enervated soldiers of India, and was besides certain 
of traitors in the Indian camp. He was therefore very 
far from being disheartened at the opposition he met 
with. The attack was commenced by the Persians with 
wild impetuosity: but, a spirited resistance being offered, 
the first shock was equally violent on both sides. Doyr- 
ran, the general of Mahomed Sh&h, was well-skilled in 
the art of war, and kept his ground with an obstinacy by 
which N&dir was all but defeated. But, unfortunately 
for the Mogul army, Dowran was soon killed, and then 
everything was quickly thrown into confusion, both by 
treachery and despair. The loss of the Moguls was so 
great that Mahomed, though still unsubdued, put the 
best face on the matter and hastened to throw himself 
on the clemency of the invader, preferring to trust an 
open enemy than the specious friends by whom he was 
surrounded. He was received by Nadir with great cour¬ 
tesy, and assured that it was not his intention to deprive 
him of the throne of his ancestors. Nadir's only demands 
were that the expenses of the expedition be paid, and 
time given to his fatigued army to refresh themselves in 
Delhi. The army accordingly marched into Delhi and 
occupied it, every precaution being taken by Nadir for 
the preservation of discipline among them, and for the 
protection of the people. 

The compensation in money asked for was twenty-five 
crores of rupees j and this had to be raised by the magis¬ 
trates by a general tax proportioned to the wealth of each 
inhabitant. Great general dissatisfaction was the conse¬ 
quence, which was further increased by an outbreak of 
famine caused by all communication with the country 
having been cut off. A petty squabble for rice and fowl 
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between the dealers and some Persian soldiers increased 
into a quarrel, upon which the dealers, being forcibly de¬ 
prived of their articles, gave out that Nadir had ordered 
a general pillage; and, when some of the inhabitants 
proclaimed afterwards that Nadir was dead, the hatred 
of the mob broke forth in full fury, and several of the 
Persian soldiers were killed. Nadir, attempting to quell 
the tumult, was assailed with stones, arrows, and fire¬ 
arms from the houses, and one of the chiefs who accom¬ 
panied him was killed by a pistol-shot, at his side. This 
enraged him so much that he ordered the cavalry to clear 
the streets, and the musketeers to scour the terraces and 
commence a general massacre of the inhabitants. The 
order was rigidly carried out, and it is said that some one 
hundred, or one hundred and fifty thousand persons were 
slain, Nadir passing the time in gloomy silence in the 
little mosque of Kokn-u-Dowlah. His countenance was 
so dark and terrible that for some time no one ventured 
to approach him, till at last Mahomed Shah, accompanied 
by some of his omrahn, took courage to do so. Nadir 
sternly asked them what they wanted; upon which 
Mahomed SMh burst into tears, while the nobles with 
one voice beseeched him to spare the city. The open 
sword in his hand was now sheathed. “ For the sake of 
the prince Mahomed I forgive,” exclaimed Nadir, and so 
perfect was the discipline of his army that the order 
stopping the massacre was at once obeyed. 

But the hands that were forbidden to slay were not 
prohibited to rob : Nadir’s sole object in coming to India 
was to enrich himself and his followers, and the pillage 
of the city was leisurely continued. All the wealth in 
the imperial treasury, the peacock-throne, the royal ward¬ 
robe and armoury were seized upon; the wealth of the 

x 
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great nobles was next as freely appropriated; and, last 
of all, contributions were levied from the people with 
every species of cruelty. Great numbers of the inhabi¬ 
tants succumbed under the effects of the usage they re¬ 
ceived \ people suspected of concealing their wealth were 
brutally tortured; and many died with their own hands 
to avoid insult and misery. The gates of the city w f ere 
shut during these days of outrage and oppression, and 
famine added poignancy to the other afflictions suffered 
by the inhabitants. An actor now came forward and ex¬ 
hibited a play which tickled the fancy of the invader. 
“ What dost thou want to be done for thee ? ” inquired 
Nadir of the playwright. " 0 king ! command the gates 
to be opened that the poor may not perish and that 
which the tears and groans of the multitude could not 
extort, was conceded to the request of a buffoon. 

Nadir marched out of Delhi after a residence in it of 
fifty-eight days, carrying with him spoils amounting in 
money to nino millions sterling, besides several millions 
in gold, silver, and jewellery. Large territorial conces¬ 
sions were also made to him, including Kabool, Tatta, 
and a part of Mooltan. Before retiring from India he is 
said to have spat on the beards of two of the great chiefs 
who had betrayed their country by inviting him—namely, 
the Nizam-al-moolk and Sadat Ali. They resolved to 
kill themselves and wipe out the insult; and Sadat Ali 
actually did so. But the Nizam, the colder villain of the 
two, survived both his disgrace and his rival, to found the 
independent sovereignty of Hyderabad in the Deccan. 
Another account says that S&dat Khan killed himself 
because N&dir had spoken to him in terms of great 
severity about the collection of the peishcush demanded 
by him from the merchants. 
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The exit of the invader from India was marked by 
scenes of devastation and misery as fearful as those which 
had distinguished his onward course. He characterised 
himself correctly when he said that he had been sent by 
God against the nations whom He had determined to visit 
in His wrath. 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 

THE BATTLE OF PANIFUT 
A.D. 1761 . 

The Mahrattas attained the zenith of their power during 
the administration of Bala Rao, the son of Bajee Rao I. 
The power of Nadir Shah had struck Bajee Rao with 
amazement, and, after the retreat of the invader, he 
determined so to consolidate the Mahratta power as to 
make it the first in India. The same policy was followed 
by his successor, Bala Rao, and between the two they 
succeeded in organising a large, well-paid, and well- 
mounted army, in the place of the predatory bands which 
had hitherto represented the Mahratta power. To this 
army was added a train of artillery surpassing that of the 
Moguls, and, the whole authority of the nation being 
now wielded by the Peishwa, it was soon felt by the 
surrounding States to be virtually irresistible. The 
frontiers of the Mahratta Empire came thus to be ex¬ 
tended to the Himalayas on the north and the Indus on 
the north-west, and nearly to the extremity of the 
peninsula on the south, all the territory within these 
limits which did not actually belong to them being forced 
to pay tribute. The reign of the Moguls had already 
become nominal; it was tolerated only on payment of the 
chout: and it would in a few years have been altogether 
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set aside but for the appearance of a fresh foreign enemy, 
-with whom the Mahomedans hastened to make common 
cause in defence of their existence. 

This foe was Aimed Shah Doorani, a general of Nadir, 
whom he succeeded as king of Kabool, Tatta, and 
Mooltan. Five distinct expeditions were conducted by 
him into India. The first was undertaken in 1747, and 
contemplated the conquest of the Punjab. It was resisted 
vigorously by his namesake Ahmed, the heir-apparent of 
Delhi; and a disastrous accident—the explosion of a 
magazine—having ocourred in the Afghan camp, the 
Doorani chief was compelled to draw off his troops and 
retire. The second invasion was attempted in 1749; but, 
on this occasion, the invader was bought off by the 
governor of Mooltan, who offered him the revenue of four 
districts in the Punjab, which he accepted. The bribe, 
however, was not sufficient to satisfy him long; and a 
third invasion, in 1751, resulted in the formal conquest 
and annexation of the Punjab. 

Shortly after this, the emperor Ahmed was deposed and 
blinded by Ghaziudeen, the grandson of Asaph Jah, who 
now swayed the destinies of the empire as vizier, and by 
whom a grandson of Bahadur Shah was raised to the 
throne under the name of Alumgire II. Not content with 
this Ghaziudeen also seized by deceit the person of the 
Door&ni governor of the Punjab, in the hope of reannexing 
that province to the empire; and this led to the fourth 
invasion of India by Ahmed Shah, in 1754, and to the 
occupation of Delhi. All the horrors of Nadir’s invasion 
were repeated on this occasion, mainly because Ahmed, 
less cruel than Nadir, had not the same command over 
his troops, and could not prevent them from giving full 
exercise to their rapacity and violence. The place which 
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suffered most was Delhi, and the next to it, Mathoora, 
where, during the height of a religious festival, a 
general massacre was made, in which a large number 
of inoffensive people were slain. An extension of opera¬ 
tions in the direction of Oude and Agr& was contemplated, 
but a mortality breaking out among the Afghans enforced 
their retreat. , 

The departure of Ahmed Doorani brought no peace to 
Delhi, as it restored to it all its internal feuds and dis¬ 
turbances. The invader had appointed Nujeeb-al-Dowlah, 
a Rohilla chief, commander-in-chief of the empire, intend¬ 
ing that he should act as a counterpoise to the power of 
Ghaziudeen; but the latter upset the whole arrangement 
by calling in the Mahrattas to assist him. This was just 
the introduction the Mahrattas were waiting for. They 
advanced upon Delhi with alacrity to support the vizier, 
laid Biege to the town and took it, and compelled Nujeeb- 
al-Dowlah to fly. They then proceeded to the Punjab and 
recovered possession of it, and concerted with Ghaziudeen 
a plan for the conquest of Oude. 

The last scheme was frustrated by the fifth invasion of 
Ahmed Shah, in 17G0; and further confusion was created 
by the simultaneous murder of Alumgire II. by Ghaziu¬ 
deen. Shah Alum, the heir-apparent, was then absent in 
Bengal, and the operations against the Afghans were 
therefore carried on without any ostensible head to direct 
them. Very little in fact was done by the Moguls to 
oppose the invaders; and Ahmed Shah again occupying 
Delhi laid the city under heavy contributions, the collec¬ 
tion of which was enforced with such rigour and cruelty 
that the inhabitants took up arms in despair. This led to 
another massacre which lasted for seven days, after which 
the stench of the dead compelled the invaders to retire. 
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They now proceeded against the Mahrattas, who were 
nearly thirty thousand strong in Upper India, but divided 
into two bodies located at a distance from each other, and 
commanded separately by Janokijee Scindia and Mulh&r 
Kao Holkar. The hatred of the people towards the 
Mahrattas kept them in such ignorance of the move¬ 
ments of the Doorani that both the divisions were suc¬ 
cessively surprised by him, defeated, and almost wholly 
destroyed. 

The ruler of the Mahrattas at this time was Bala Kao, 
who led an easy life, the affairs of government being 
managed by Sudaseo Bhao, his home-minister and 
commander-in-chief in the Deccan. The conquest of 
Hindustan having been determined upon by him, the 
operations had been intrusted to Kughoonath Kao, 
commonly called Kaghoba, aided by Mulhar Kao and 
Janokijee Scindia acting under him. They were so far 
successful that several territories were acquired and the 
chout was in all places enforced; but the army under 
Raglioba falling into arrears of pay, became mutinous, 
which compelled him to return to the Deccan. The 
management of Raghoba was thereupon adversely 
criticised by the Bhao, a Mahratta army being always 
expected to find its own pay; and, as Kaghoba resented 
the remarks levelled against him, the return expedition 
into Hindustan had to be commanded by the Bhao him¬ 
self, who carried Viswas Rao, the son of Bala Kao, with 
him as nominal commander. 

Ahmed Shah Doorani was cantoned on the banks of 
the Ganges when he heard of the advance of Sudaseo 
Bhao; and, as the Mahrattas made no secret of their 
wish to conquer the whole of Hindustan and extirpate 
the Mahomedans, he was there joined, not only by 
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Nujeeb-al-DowMh, but by all the Pathan and Rohilla 
chiefs, with their forces. Even the nawab of Oudc, 
hitherto the least favourably disposed towards Ahmed 
Shah, was prevailed upon by Nujeeb-al-Dowlah to join 
the Dooraui cause, on the plea that it would be improper 
for him as a Mahomedan either to join the Mahrattas in 
their war against Mabomedans, or to remain indifferept: 
and thus the cause of Ahmed Shah became as that of the 
Mahomedans against the Hmdus, the war assuming the 
character of one for nationality and faith. 

The Bhao, on his side, was joined by Surya Mul, the 
chief of the Jets, who brought a reinforcement of thirty 
thousand men; but Sudaseo exercised his authority so 
offensively that not only Surya Mul, but even his own 
Mahratta generals, were very soon disgusted with his 
Brahman pride. The advice of both Mulhar Rao and 
Surya Mul was that the operations against the Afghans 
be confined at the outset simply to harassing them in the 
usual Mahratta fashion, till the return of the hot weather 
compelled them to retire of themselves, leaving an easy 
conquest to the Mahrattas. But the Bhao, being anxious 
to obtain reputation as a warrior, rejected the suggestion 
with haughtiness, remarking tauntingly of Mulliar Rao 
that he had outlived his activity and understanding, and 
of Surya Mul that he was only a zemindar from whom 
greater courage was not to be expected. Surya Mul 
was so angry that he wished to desert at once; but 
Mulhar Rao dissuaded him from doing so, at the same 
time that he despised to resent the insult offered to 
himself. 

Agr& was first occupied by Sudaseo Bhao, and after it 
Delhi, the latter being retained as the capital on which 
the throne of the Mahrattas was to be established. The 
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A fgh&ns simultaneously occupied Anupsliuliur. Affecting 
a moderation lie did not actually entertain, the Btiao now 
proposed to settle differences amicably, and offered the 
Dooranis all the country between Afghanistan and Lahore, 
if they would march back to their own country in peace, 
leaving the rest of Hindustan to be occupied by the 
Mahratt&s. But the offer was not an honest one, and 
nothing came of the negotiations, as neither party would 
agree to the sovereign name being arrogated by the 
other. 

From Anupshuhur the united Afghan and Moslem army 
marched out to Sliah-dera, on the banks of the Jumna, 
but found the river to be impassable during the rains. 
The total strength of the army amounted to about forty- 
two thousand horse and thirty-eight thousand foot, with 
seventy or eighty pieces of cannon and a great number 
of rockets. There was also a large number of irregulars 
attached to the camp, who accompanied it mainly for 
plunder. The Hindu army was somewhat less numerous, 
counting about fifty-five thousand horse and fifteen thou¬ 
sand foot, with two hundred pieces of cannon and rockets. 
It included fifteen thousand Pindaris, or freebooters, who 
were led by their own chiefs, and two or three thousand 
horse headed by the Bahtore and Gutchwa vakeels. 

As soon as the river fell, the Shah's army began to cross 
the Jumna between fording and swimming over it, and it 
took the men two days for all to pass over. Had the Bh&o 
boldly attacked them at this juncture he would probably 
have defeated them. But he did not do so, contenting 
himself by merely moving forward to meet them. For 
some time after there was nothing but skirmishing, till the 
Mahratt&s came up to Paniput and intrenched themselves. 
The Sh&h, doubting his ability to attack them, followed 
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their example, encamping at about eight miles from them, 
where he also intrenched himself. The precautions taken 
by the two parties were however very dissimilar. Unlike 
Mahratta fashion generally, Sudaseo Bhao dug a ditch fifty 
feet wide and twelve deep around his camp, and raised 
a rampart which was mounted with cannon; while the 
Shah simply surrounded the ground occupied by him with 
a breastwork of prostrate timber. An attempt made to 
cut off the supplies of the Shah's army was entirely 
defeated. The Mahrattas succeeded better in the bold 
attacks they frequently hazarded against their enemies. 
In one of these the Holkar, at the head of fifteen thousand 
horse, broke into the midst of the Afghan intrenchment 
and cut down two thousand men; in another Bulwant 
Bao assailed the Abdali’s vizier in the open field, and 
three thousand of the Rohillas who came to his rescue 
fell before Bulwant was slain. But these petty advantages 
were more than made up by the vigilance with whicn the 
Shah watched the Mahrattas, who were so beset that a 
great scarcity of provisions and forage was soon felt in 
their camp, which in a manner compelled the Bhao to 
commence the fight. The armies were drawn up in 
divisions, the Mahratta divisions being eight in number— 
namely, those under: (1) Ibrahim Khan Gardee, (2) 
Amajee Guicowar, (3) Seo Deo Patul, (4) Sudaseo Bli&o 
and Viswas Bao, (5) Jeswant R&o Poar, (0) Shumshere 
Bahadoor, (7) Mulhar Bao, and ( 8 ) Janokijee Scindia. 
The Doorani divisions were eleven—namely, those under : 
( 1 ) the Shah himself, ( 2 ) Berkhordar Khan, (3) Ameer 
Beg, (4) Doondy Kfoin, (5) Hafiz Rahmut Khan, ( 6 ) 
Ahmed Khan Bungaish, (7) the Grand-Vizier, (8) the 
nawab of Oude,(9) Nujeeb-al-Dowlah, (10) Sh&h Pussund 
Khan, and ( 11 ) the division of the Persian musketeers. 
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The action was commenced by Ibrahim Khan Gardee 
attacking the divisions of Doondy Khan and Hafiz 
Kahmut Khan. Ibrahim was well supported by Amajee 
Guicowar, and the contest was obstinate till the Rohillas 
prevailed. The Bh&o and Viswas Kao next charged the 
grand-vizier, while Nujeeb-al-Dowlah was opposed by his 
mortal enemy, Janokijee Scindia. After this the action 
became general, and great prodigies of valour were 
displayed on both sides. The close and violent attack 
lasted for nearly an hour, during which the combatants 
on both sides fought promiscuously with spears, swords, 
and battle-axes, and even with daggers. “ Hur! Hur ! 
Mahadeo! ” was the Mahratta cry of defiance ; and 
terribly was it answered by the fanatic shout of “ Deen ! 
Deen !" which we, in our day, have so often heard in 
India. At last Viswas Kao was killed, upon which tho 
whole Mahratta army was so dispirited that it fled at full 
speed from the field, leaving on it heaps of the slain. 
Ahmed Shah rode round the field the following morning 
and counted thirty-two heaps of the dead, besides which 
all the ditches and jungles around it, and to a considerable 
distance from it, were full of them. 

The chiefs who escaped destruction were : Mulhar Rjio 
H olkar, Amajee Guicowar, and Seo Deo Patul. The 
first alone, it was thought, did not put forth his whole 
strength in the battle, because of the insults he had 
received from the Bhao. He left the field just after the 
Bhao had pierced into the thickest of the fight, where he 
made amends for every misbehaviour and mistake by 
dying a soldier's death, his headless trunk being after¬ 
wards found hacked with innumerable wounds. Tho 
superior generalship of Holkar enabled him to extricate 
his party when all was thus lost, and to fly without boing 
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pursued. The Mahratta power was by this defeat com¬ 
pletely broken for the time, though not altogether 
annihilated; while the Mogul power was both broken 
and extinguished for ever, its vast territories being split 
up into petty States. At a later period the Mahrattas 
were again able to recover Delhi for Shah Alum; but not 
long after he fell into the hands of Golam Kac[ir, a 
Rohilla, by whom he was blinded. Once more was Delhi 
taken by the Mahrattas under Scindia, and the person of 
Shah Alum secured, which enabled them to arrogate the 
supreme authority in India; till the farce was finally 
terminated by the capital being captured by the English, 
in 1803. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE STBUGGLES BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND THE FRENCH. 

a.d. 1746 to 1761. 

The English settlement of Madraspatam, or Madras, on 
the Coromandel Coast, was founded, with the permission 
of the king of Golconda,in 1639. The French settlement 
of Pondicherry was of later growth, having been originally 
founded at Alaraparva, in 1678, and afterwards more 
vigorously established at Pondicherry, in 1683. As the 
distance between the two settlements was about one 
hundred miles only, it was not very long before the rival 
nations found themselves involved in perpetual contests 
with each other in the east as in the west, till one of them 
had to go to the wall. 

Their first great contest occurred in 1746, when, war 
having been declared between them in Europe, a French 
fleet under Labourdonnais attacked the British settlement 
and forced it to capitulate. The troops landed by the 
French were little short of two thousand men, while the 
English garrison counted two hundred soldiers only j 
besides a piebald population of Portuguese Indians, Syrian 
Christians, and Jews, all quite unaccustomed to the use 
of arms. The governor, therefore, considered it best to 
surrender after a bombardment of five days ; upon which 
the French admiral agreed to ransom both the town and 
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his prisoners for a compensation of 100,000 pagodas. 
This agreement, however, did not find favour with 
Monsieur Dupleix, the French Governor at Pondicherry, 
who claimed supreme authority over all French affairs in 
India ; and, declaring it to be invalid, he forcibly held 
the garrison—which included Clive—as prisoners, and 
also plundered the settlement. 

The English still possessed the settlement of Fort fet. 
David on the Coromandel Coast, and the agents of the 
East India Company there being found to be active and 
alert in the furtherance of English interests, Dupleix 
resolved to close the rival shop by attacking it, and sent 
against it a European force of seventeen hundred men. 
The English garrison at the place was only three hundred 
strong; but they defended themselves vigorously to 
escape the fate of Madras, and obtained the aid of the 
nawab of the Carnatic in repelling their enemies. The 
position of the native princes in southern India at this 
time was as follows: A great part of India, we have 
elsewhere stated, never acknowledged any subjection to 
the throne of Delhi till the reign of Aurungzebe, and 
even at and after that period Bengal and the Deccan were 
virtually independent, being governed by viceroys who 
exercised all but absolute powers. The viceroy of the 
Deccan especially, was semi-independent, and held seven 
large provinces under him to which he appointed nawabs, 
or subordinate rulers; and the C&rnatic was one of these 
provinces. 

The naw&b of the Carnatic assisted the English with ten 
thousand men; and the French were obliged to retreat 
before them. But the friends thus gained were soon 
bought over by Dupleix, and changed sides; and, a 
demonstration made on Pondicherry by an English fleet 
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under Admiral Boscawen proving unsuccessful, the 
English had to succumb with a bad name—their prestige 
being lost for the time with the native States. There is 
no doubt that, at this time, the English might have been 
driven out of India for good by the French, if the 
latter had not been influenced in their operations by the 
events in Europe. Madras was recovered by the English 
only in consequence of the peace concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1748. 

The simultaneous death shortly after of the nawab of 
the Carnatic and the subadar, or viceroy, of the Deccan, 
under whom the nawabskip was held, gave rise to con¬ 
siderable confusion in the native States, which again 
placed the English and the French in opposition to each 
other. The dominions of the nawab were seized on his 
death by one Chund& Saheb, a relative of the family, to 
the exclusion of Mahomed Ali, the rightful heir; while 
the subadarship of the Deccan was contended for by a 
son and a grandson of the deceased viceroy, named 
respectively Nazir Jung and Mozuffer Jung. Of these 
latter rivals Mozuffer Jung befriended Chunda Saheb, and 
was supported by the French; upon which the English 
took up the side of Nazir Jung and Mahomed Ali. 

A mutiny in the French army depriving MozufEer Jung 
of its support for a time, Nazir Jung at first became 
subadar of the Deccan, and Mahomed Ali, nawab of the 
Carnatic. But this arrangement was upset on the English 
quarrelling with Mahomed Ali about the payment of their 
troops, advantage of which was taken by the French to 
attack both Mahomed Ali and Nazir Jung; and, the latter 
being murdered by one of his own chiefs, Mozuffer Jung 
became subad&r, and Chunda Saheb naw&b of the Carnatic. 
Dupleix was, at the same time, declared Governor of 
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Southern India, from Cape Comorin to the Kristni river, 
besides which he was appointed to the command of seven 
thousand horse under the subadar, which was accounted as 
one of the highest honours that could be conferred by the 
latter. 

The success of the French filled the English with envy; 
and the desperate affairs of Mahomed Ali rendering him 
open to a renewal of alliance with him, they volunteered to 
assist him in the defence of Trichinopoly, where he was 
hard-pressed by the forces of Chunda Saheb and the French. 
But the assistance given was not of much value; the 
English soldiers behaved in an exceedingly un-English 
and cowardly manner; they actually deserted their native 
allies, who were left to do battle alone. The result was a 
signal defeat, and retreat within the walls of Trichinopoly 
for safety, the siege of it being continued by the French. 
The conduct of the siege was not very vigorous; but, 
such as it was, the English had neither enterprise nor 
courage to repel it. 

It was now that the genius of Clive appeared on the 
scene. He had intermediately got transferred from the civil 
to the military service of the Company, and now came 
forward with the bright idea of relieving Trichinopoly by a 
diversion, and with that object offered to lead an expedition 
direct to Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic. The offer was 
accepted, and he was placed at the head of two hundred 
Europeans and three hundred sepoys, and with this small 
force succeeded in capturing both the town and citadel of 
Arcot, notwithstanding all the endeavours made by Chunda 
Saheb and the French to prevent him. He was then, in 
his turn, besieged by the French and their allies with a 
large army of one hundred and fifty Europeans and nine 
thousand native troops; but he made a gallant defence for 
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fifty days, after which the contest was terminated in favour 
of the weaker party, the stronger being obliged to raise 
the siege. 

Clive now took the field at the head of two hundred 
Europeans and seven hundred sepoys. A European party 
was sent out from Pondicherry against him, but was 
defeated at Arni; after which he attacked the great 
pagoda of Conjeveram, where the French maintained a 
considerable garrison, which was forced to fly. By this 
time Arcot had been reoccupied by Chunda Saheb and 
the French, who extended their raids thence into English 
territory. Clive therefore repaired to it again, but was 
held in check by a furious cannonade on his advance- 
guard, upon which he determined to seize the enemy's 
artillery, and succeeded in doing so by boldly surprising 
it behind a thick grove of mango trees, which so dis¬ 
heartened Chunda Saheb and his army that they were 
entirely dispersed. 

The next expedition was directed against the French 
and Chunda Saheb operating before Trichinopoly. It 
was commanded by Major Lawrence in chief, with Clive 
as second in command, and was fully successful, the enemy 
being obliged to raise the siege, and to fall back on the 
island of Seringham, in the Cauvery. The English forces 
were now divided into two bodies, one of which remained 
at Trichinopoly under Major Lawrence, while the other 
under Clive proceeded to cut off the communication be¬ 
tween Pondicherry and Seringham. An attempt made 
from Seringham to prevent this was signally defeated; 
the French, on reappearing before Trichinopoly, were 
also worsted; and, Chunda Saheb being captured and 
assassinated by the rajah of Tanjore, Mahomed Ali was 
reseated on the musnud of Arcot. The English also 
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gained a victory at Bahoor, two miles from St. David, and 
reduced two forts, named Covelong and Chingleput. 

In 1753, a second campaign was opened by Dupleix 
setting up another rival to Mahomed Ali in Murteza Khan, 
the governor of Vellore. The French army that took the 
field in support of the new claimant was composed of five 
hundred European infantry and sixty horse, and two 
thousand sepoys, aided by four thousand Mahratta cavalry 
under Murari Rao, independent of the large forces still 
operating before Trichinopoly. The army under Major 
Lawrence consisted of five hundred Europeans, two 
thousand sepoys, and three thousand of the nawaVs 
forces ; out of which seven hundred sepoys were employed 
in searching for supplies. The French force was shortly 
after still further increased by the addition of large 
reinforcements from Mysore; and the early operations of 
Major Lawrence were, for these reasons, generally un¬ 
successful, though distinguished by exceptional acts of 
great valour, such as the capture of the “ Golden Rock ” 
by the British Grenadiers, notwithstanding that it was 
occupied by the bulk of the French army. Throughout 
the contest the provisioning of Trichinopoly was the 
principal object held in view by the British commander, 
and this was fully effected though the siege was protracted 
for a year and a half. When he was afterwards reinforced 
he was able also to take Wycondah, a place of great 
strength. But more decisive advantages were not 
obtained by either party in this campaign. 

In 1754, Mons. Godhen was sent out from France to 
supersede Dupleix and terminate hostilities with the 
English. This led to the siege of Trichinopoly being 
raided, and to the cessation of all acts of unfriendliness on 
both sides; and the interval was usefully employed by the 
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English in straightening their affairs in Bengal, where the 
battle of Plassey was fought in 1757. Intermediately, war 
was again declared between the two nations in Europe, in 
1756; and it was recommenced in the Carnatic in the spring 
of 1757, when, Trichinopoly being once more besieged 
by the French, Capt. Calliaud relieved it with great skill 
and heroism, compelling an army five times as numerous 
as his own to raise the siege and retire to Pondicherry. 
It was at this time that Count Lally, an Irishman, and one of 
the victors at Fontenoy, was sent out as Governor-General 
of the French possessions in India, bringing out with him 
a strong fleet and a fresh body of land forces, mostly 
Irish—who had fought under him at Fontenoy. This 
infused new vigour among the French, and an army of 
two thousand and five hundred Europeans was collected, 
the most formidable that India had yet seen. Fort 
St. David was now invested and captured, and that was 
followed by the reduction of Dovicottah and Cuddalore. 
An attack on Madras was also made, and the Black Town 
carried by assault; but in the plunder a quantity of 
arrack was found, in which the French soldiers indulged 
so gloriously that a sortie made by the English, from the 
English part of the town, succeeded beyond all expecta¬ 
tions, and put them to flight. The general operations 
against the settlement were, nevertheless, still continued, 
the total French force employed in them consisting of 
six hundred European infantry and three hundred 
European cavalry, with twelve hundred sepoys and five 
hundred native horse; while the English garrison 
numbered one hundred Europeans and two thousand and 
five hundred sepoys. But the siege, though prolonged 
for two months, was not successful; and Lally was 
obliged to raise it on the arrival of Admiral Pococke with 
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reinforcements from Bombay. The English in tbeir turn 
now became the assailants, and pursuing the French army 
to Conjeveram, took the place by assault. 

The subadar of the Deccan at this moment was Salabut 
Jung, whom the French had raised to the musnud on the 
death of Mozuffer Jung. He was absolutely the protege 
of the French : but, when Bussy, the French Commander 
in the Deccan, was recalled by Lally to Pondicherry, a 
rapid succession of events took place which ruined the 
interests of the French in the Deccan, and compelled the 
subadar to solicit an alliance with the English. An 
expedition from Bengal, fitted out by the English against 
the Northern Circars, drove the French entirely out of 
that territory; and a petty rajah named An underaj, having 
attacked and taken possession of Vizigapatam, offered his 
conquest to the English, which was occupied by a detach¬ 
ment sent to it by Clive, which defeated the French at 
Peddapore, and again at Masulipatam, the fort at the latter 
place being taken at the point of the bayonet. As a result 
of these victories the entire country dependent on Masuli¬ 
patam was made over to the English by Salabut Jung, who 
at the same time renounced the French alliance. Some 
naval engagements also took place between the English 
fleet under Pococke and the French fleet under D’Ache, but 
none of a very decisive character. The French were more 
hard-pressed by their pecuniary difficulties and the muti¬ 
nies which broke out among their troops for want of pay, 
the chief malcontents being the Irish, who contended that 
they had accomplished more in battle than the whole of the 
French troops taken together, and had alone encountered 
the English with success. 

The only triumph gained by the French at this 
time was the seizure of the island of Seringham; but 
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this they were shortly after obliged to abandon for 
the defence of Arcot, which Col. Coote pretended to 
threaten. The French were thus thrown off their guard 
at Wandewash, which was assaulted by Coote and 
carried j after which Caranjaly and other places were 
also reduced. All the French forces were now concen¬ 
trated at Arcot, where the two armies faced each other 
in the commencement of 1760. Lally then attempted 
the recapture of Wandewash, while Coote advanced to 
relieve it. The English army was composed of nineteen 
hundred Europeans, two thousand and one hundred 
sepoys, and twelve hundred and fifty native cavalry. 
The European force of the French numbered two thou¬ 
sand two hundred and fifty men, and their sepoys 
thirteen hundred; besides which they had a corps of 
Mahratta cavalry in their service, which however did not 
even approach the field. Numerically, the French army 
was therefore inferior to the English army opposed to 
it; but it was at the same time much superior in Euro¬ 
pean strength. On the other hand, the English artillery, 
consisting of twenty-six field-pieces, was better officered 
and manned, Lally's engineers and artillery being both 
equally inferior. His sole reliance in fact was on his 
Irish infantry and French cavalry—the latter of which 
proved to be a broken reed. The battle of Wandewash 
was the last and best fought action between the two 
rival nations in India—the great engagement which 
finally decided the struggle between them for the dominion 
of the East. Lally fought well, doing full justice to his 
Fontenoy reputation; but he was early deserted by his 
cavalry. His infantry rushed madly forward to meet the 
English, but were beaten back in a most sanguinary and 
terrible manner. They rallied, and, charging with the 
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bayonet, broke the English line ; but, not being supported 
either by their cavalry or their sepoys, were repulsed 
again and again, and after a bloody engagement were 
obliged to fly. The defeat of the French was complete j 
but the English were too exhausted to attempt a pursuit. 
Lally even succeeded in carrying off his wounded and 
his light baggage in the face of the enemy ; but the best 
portion of his cannon, ammunition, and stores was ldst. 
After this, the fort of Chittapet was carried by the Eng¬ 
lish, and Arcot was invested and restored to the nawiib. 
Several minor places were also captured, till nothing 
remained to the French but the strong fort of Jinjee, and 
the settlement of Pondicherry, the last of which was 
regularly invested both by sea and land. The garrison 
at Pondicherry being unable to defend themselves, and 
at the same time straitened for food, were, after a short, 
but spirited resistance, obliged to surrender. The for¬ 
tresses of Jhiagurh and Jinjee were next given up with¬ 
out a fight, which entirely extinguished the French power 
in the Carnatic. Mahe and its dependencies on the 
Malabar Coast were next surrendered, and, by 1761, the 
French had neither any military force nor local posses¬ 
sions in India beyond their trading factories at Calicut 
and Surat. Pondicherry and Mahe were subsequently 
restored to them by the treaty of 1764, and now consti¬ 
tute their sole possessions in India. 
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CHAPTER XXXYII. 

THE ACQUISITION OF BENGAL AND BEHAR. 

. a.d. 1756 to 1765. 

The English factories in Bengal were consolidated, and a 
fortress built at Calcutta with the permission of Azimoo- 
shan, grandson of Aurungzebe, between 1695 and 1700. 
In 1756, Ali Verdy Khan, the best subadar of Bengal, 
died, and was succeeded by his grandson Mirza Mahomed, 
better known by his assumed name of Sooraja-Dowlah. 
The new subadar was known to entertain unfavourable 
feelings towards the English, and it is said that those 
feelings were derived from his grandfather, who, not¬ 
withstanding the moderation of his government, had 
looked with distrust on the English power. The first 
offence given to Sooraja-Dowlah by the Company was 
the non-recognition of an order issued by him for the 
surrender of one Kissen Dass, the son of his treasurer at 
Dacca, who had fled with his family and property to 
Calcutta for protection. Shortly after, the nawab heard 
that the English were strengthening their fortifications, 
upon which he sent them a message to desist. The 
English vindicated their proceedings on the ground of 
apprehended hostilities with the French; but, the excuse 
being rejected, the nawab appeared in arms before the 
factory at Cossimbazar, and reduced it. 
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The fall of Cossimbazar filled the garrison at Calcutta 
with dismay, as their number amounted only to two 
hundred men, of whom not more than one-third were 
Europeans. The place was also ill-protected, the stock 
of provisions in it was well-nigh exhausted, and the supply 
of ammunition was insufficient. Assistance was there¬ 
fore applied for from Madras; but this necessarily took 
a long time to come, while it took no time for the subad&r 
to march down from Cossimbazar to Calcutta. The 
emergency was great, and the servants of the Company 
got frightened; and the higher fupctionaries, with the 
females in the settlement, fled for protection to tlio ship¬ 
ping in the port, and dropped down the river. The rest, 
thus abandoned to their fate, after vainly endeavouring 
to call back the ships, defended the settlement as they 
best could for two days ; after which the enemy entered 
it, and perpetrated the well-known tragedy which has 
made the name of the Black-Hole infamous and immortal. 
The Hole however was an English, and not a native place 
of confinement; so that the English garrison only got 
“hoist with their own petard." As Mill significantly 
points out “ Had no Black-Hole existed those who, perished 
in it would have experienced a different fate." 

All was lost in Bengal before Madras knew what had 
occurred; and when she did know of it, there was dis¬ 
agreement in her council—not as to the course to be pur¬ 
sued, which was agreed upon quickly—but as to the 
manner in which operations were to be carried out, and 
in which the prizes expected were to be divided! After 
much discussion the differences on these points were 
resolved, and it was determined to send Clive to punish 
the subadar, vesting him with powers to act independently 
of the" authorities in Calcutta. The troops placed under 
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Clive amounted to nine hundred Europeans and fifteen 
hundred sepoys, and were conveyed by a squadron com¬ 
manded by Admiral Watson, which consisted of five ships- 
of-war, and five transport-vessels. Two of the ships got 
separated from the rest in a storm, so that even the whole 
of the little force sent out was not at once available in 
Calcutta. The nawab threatened to attack it with his 
whole army j but, before he actually did anything, 
Calcutta was re-occupied by the English, after a two 
hours’ cannonade, the garrison flying before them in 
dismay. Clive then detached a force to attack Hooghly, 
and the fleet co-opcrating in the enterprise, the fort was 
taken by assault, the enemy offering a poor resistance. 

Intermediately, war had been declared between England 
and France, and, in accordance with his instructions in 
the event of such a contingency, Clive marched to attack 
Ckandernagore, the fleet under Watson coming alongside 
of the batteries of the settlement. The tortuous policy 
of the times does not exhibit this affair in the best light. 
The French did not side with the nawab, as they might 
have done, when Calcutta was retaken by the English; 
and the ^English, doubting their strength to take Chan- 
dernagore, had concluded a treaty with the French of 
neutrality and peace. Fresh troops however arrived from 
Bombay and Madras, before the treaty was signed, and 
this induced Clive to carry out his original orders; upon 
which Chandernagore was attacked and occupied after an 
obstinate resistance offered by a garrison of nine hundred 
Frenchmen. 

The game carried on between the nawab and the 
English was also of a similar character. The success of 
Ahmed Shah Doorani at Delhi had filled the former with 
apprehension, it being expected that the invader would 
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extend his conquests to the east and south; and this 
kept the nawab quiet during the contest between the 
English and the French. On the defeat of the latter, his 
fear of the English was revived, and he hastened to enter 
into a treaty with them for restoring their factories, with 
all the privileges hitherto enjoyed by them, and with 
many others not accorded before. But these advances 
were all false and insincere, and they were met by tbte 
English in a kindred spirit, by a hypocritical affectation 
of friendliness for the nawab, while negotiations were 
being carried on by them with Meer Jaffer, a traitor, 
who was plotting the destruction of his master. Meer 
Jaffer promised every concession the English asked for, 
and the English bound themselves to assist him and 
drive out Sooraja-Dow]ah from the country. Jaffer, 
however, gave no material assistance in the struggle 
which followed; though doubtless the English received 
from him as much “moral ” and “immoral” support as they 
stood in need of. The battle of Plassey was fought 
on the 23rd June, 1757, between the English and the 
subadar’s troops, the latter being well assisted by a small 
party of French soldiers led by one Mons. Sinfray. The 
English army consisted of eight hundred Europeans, two 
thousand and one hundred sepoys, and a small number of 
Portuguese, with eight field-pieces and two howitzers. 
The nawab’s army was vast in numbers, being computed 
by some at fifty-five and by others at sixty-eight thou¬ 
sand men; but most of them were undisciplined recruits. 
It had fifty guns of the largest calibre, which the forty 
or fifty Frenchmen in it only knew how to use. The 
result of the battle therefore was such as might 
well have been anticipated. The immense host of the 
naw&b, instead of advancing to attack their enemies, 
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halted and opened a fire on them from a distance; bnt 
the guns were worked so badly that not one shot had 
effect. The Frenchmen worked their field-pieces better; 
but they were not supported, and, from the smallness of 
their numbers, could make no impression by themselves. 
On the other hand, the English artillery replied with 
fearful effect, and, being at first chiefly directed against 
the French guns, soon silenced them j after which Clive 
ordered his whole force to advance, which at once put 
Sooraja-Dowlah to flight. The little band of Frenchmen 
fought very bravely, but were soon swept from the field; 
while the rest of the army hurried from it helter-skelter, 
in precipitate fear. Thus was the battle of Plassey lost 
and won. The loss on the side of the English was seventy - 
two killed and wounded. Of the nawab's army five 
hundred perished, chiefly from the effects of the artillery- 
practice to which we have referred, since not one man 
waited for closer fight. 

Meer Jaffer kept aloof during the engagement to stand 
well with both parties, but came forward when it was 
decided, to claim the reward promised to him; upon which 
Clive saluted him as subadar, being determined to oust 
Sooraja-Dowlah, who fled in the vain hope of being able 
to join the French. The fugitive was discovered by a 
man whom he had formerly treated with cruelty, and 
being captured, was killed by order of Meer Jaffer's son. 

The battle of Plassey settled the fate of Bengal. It 
does not concern us to unravel all the political intricacies 
of the period, which led to the alternate selection of Jaffer 
and Cossim as subadar. In 1759, the intrigues of the 
former with the Dutch brought up a powerful armament 
from Batavia, conveyed in seven ships, to fight with the 
English. The English had only three merchant-vessels 
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in the port to oppoae them, but these were found fully 
sufficient for the purpose, and after two hours' fighting 
the Dutch commodore struck his colours, upon which all 
his ships were captured. The troops landed from the 
ships had in the meantime been joined by the Dutch 
garrison at Chinsurah, and, marching out for battle, were 
encountered near Bedarra,by Col. Fordo, and completely 
defeated, though the Dutch army counted eight hundred 
Europeans and seven hundred Malays, while the English 
army had only four hundred Europeans and eight 
hundred sepoys. The battle was so decisive that nearly 
five hundred prisoners were taken. Chinsurah, however, 
was not occupied: it was left to the Dutch on their 
agreeing to the humiliating conditions dictated to them, 
of never engaging in war or raising fortifications without 
English permission, and of never retaining more than 
one hundred and twenty-five European soldiers for the 
service of their several factories at Chinsurah, Cossim- 
bazar, and Patna. 

Meer Jaffer was now deposed from the subadarship on 
the pretext of, non-fulfilment of his engagements with the 
English, and his son-in-law, Cossim, was raised to replace 
him. During the troubles which ensued two incursions 
were made into Bengal from Delhi by Shah Alum, one as 
heir-apparent to the throne, and the other after he had 
succeeded to it as emperor. They were both directed 
agaiust the subadar, whose promotion to that office had 
not been recognised by the court of Delhi; but they were 
mainly resisted and repelled by the English, who sup¬ 
ported the cause of their nominee. The prisoners taken 
on the second occasion included a party of French 
soldiers headed by Mons. Law, who had fought with 
great heroism after being abandoned by the imperial 
army. 
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In 1763, Meer Coasim, having been found to be unac¬ 
commodating, was, in his turn, deposed, and Meer Jaffer 
reinstated. But Cossim did not yield without striking a 
blow ; and, on Patna being captured and Moorshedabad 
stormed by the English, he drew, out his forces in line of 
battle on the plains of Gheriah, near Sootee. The army 
of Cossim was computed at sixty thousand, while the 
English army opposed to it scarcely numbered three 

thousand men. The attack was commenced bv the 

* 

English, in their usual manner; but unlike the usual 
reception they had hitherto met with, they were now 
opposed with the greatest obstinacy. For a long time 
the battle was fought on equal terms, and on one occasion 
the English line was broken and some guns were captured. 
But the mishap was soon remedied; and the English re¬ 
newing their assault with redoubled fury the troops of 
the nawab were worsted, and after a desperate conflict 
defeated at all points and put to flight. In this action a 
Bengali, named Shitab Rai, distinguished himself greatly 
by his gallantry on the English side. The immediate 
result of the victory was the capture of a large quantity 
of rice and grain, which met an emergent need. The 
routed army hurried towards Outanalla, a fort between 
the river and the hills, which was taken by the English 
after great slaughter. Monghyr, the capital of Cossim, 
was next attacked and captured. He was thence pur¬ 
sued to Patna which was stormed, and his army pursued 
to the banks of the Karmanassa. 

At this time a mutiny broke out among Meer Jiiffer's 
troops and those of the English; but it was put down 
summarily and with great severity, the offenders being 
blown away from guns. Meer Cossim having in*the 
meautime found an ally in the vizier of Oude, the next 
engagement with him was fought at Ruxar, in 1761. 
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The British force engaged in the battle consisted of eight 
hundred and sixty Europeans, five thousand and three 
hundred sepoys, and nine hundred native cavalry, with a 
train of artillery counting twenty field-pieces; while the 
total force of the enemy was estimated at between forty 
and sixty thousand men. The action was maintained for 
three hours, after which the enemy gave way. The 
British army was divided into two columns to pursue 
them; but its efforts were frustrated by the vizier sacri¬ 
ficing one portion of his army to preserve the rest. At 
two miles from the battle-field was a rivulet over which a 
bridge of boats had been constructed. This the enemy 
destroyed before the rear had passed over, by which 
about two thousand of their own men were drowned or 
otherwise killed: but it saved the main body of the 
army, together with all the treasure and jewels of both 
Meer Cossim and the vizier. 

The battle of Buxar made the English masters of 
Behar. The Emperor Shah Alum, hitherto treated as a 
prisoner by the vizier, now solicited their protection, 
which was extended to him. The tide of conquest rolled 
on, and Chunargurh and Allahabad were taken; after 
which the vizier, having obtained the support of the 
Mahrattas, again ventured to show fight, but, being 
defeated once more, was finally subdued, and solicited 
for terms. Fifty lakhs of rupees were asked from and 
paid by him as indemnification for the expenses of the 
w'ar; and the emperor at the same time conferred on the 
English the Dewdnny , or revenues, of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, together with the possession of all territories 
conquered by them within the limits of the Mogul Em¬ 
pire. The recognised sovereignty of the English was 
thus inaugurated in 1765. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE WARS WITH HYDER ALI AND TIPPOO BULTAN. 

A.D. 1766 TO 1799 . 

While Bengal and Behar were being acquired by the 
English, a formidable power was consolidating itself 
in the Carnatic for again contesting with them the 
sovereignty of the Coromandel coast. Hyder Ali was 
the son of a soldier of fortune, and entered the service 
of the Hindu rajah of Mysore as a volunteer. Distin¬ 
guishing himself soon by his courage and address he 
collected around him a large body of freebooters, which 
enabled him to vie on equal terms with greater chiefs. 
He was thus helped to secure the office of fouzddr of 
Dindigul, and, having succeeded in repelling an attack 
of the Mahrattas, was made commander-in-chief of the 
Mysore army. 

The king of Mysore was exceedingly indolent and 
imbecile, and was ruled entirely by his dewdn , a Brahman, 
named Nunjeraj. The arrogance of this man had latterly 
given offence to his master, who was anxious, but had 
not the power, to get rid of him. At this juncture 
Hyder came forward to assist him, intrigues were circum¬ 
vented by intrigues, and Nunjer&j was sacrificed and 
Hyder elevated. The king had, however, little cause to 
congratulate himself. Hyder arrogated as much power 
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as Nunjer&j had ever assumed, and at the same time 
broke up the Mysore army to augment his own. All the 
authority of the Mysore Government was, in this way, 
gradually appropriated by the adventurer. 

The old rajah dying, his son was raised to succeed 
him, Hyder affecting to disdain the equipage of royalty at 
the time. But he went on increasing and consolidating 
his power, and was in a short time able to set aside his 
master, and proclaim himself Sultan of Mysor,e. The 
rapidity of his aggrandisement now made him a general 
object of envy; and, in 1766, the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas resolved to curtail his strength. A confederacy 
was formed for this purpose, and, the English being 
bound by treaty to support the Nizam against his enemies, 
were obliged to join it. For some time Hyder repelled 
force by force, till, finding the opposition very strong 
against him, he had recourse to intrigue, and persuaded 
the Mahrattas that it would better suit the interests of all 
parties, if a combined attack were made for the expulsion 
of the English, who had no business to be in India. 
The bait took, and the confederacy was changed to one 
for the subversion of foreign authority in the country. 

The army of Hyder was about two hundred thousand, 
and that of the Nizam about one hundred thousand 
strong; but the only formidable portions of these forces 
were a cavalry corps counting twenty thousand troopers, 
and a French contingent of seven hundred and nffcy 
men. The campaign was opened by the country about 
Mysore being ravaged by Tippoo, the son of Hyder; 
after which Hyder himself appeared before the fort 
of Trincomally, where he was opposed by Col. Smith. 
The English force consisted of fourteen hundred European 
infantry, thirty European cavalry, nine thousand sepoys, 
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and fifteen hundred native cavalry. The strength of the 
enemy was roughly estimated at seventy thousand meu, 
of whom more than half were mounted. The first 
Struggle was for the possession of a hill which was 
carried by the English. It was followed by a regular 
battle, in which the well-directed fire of the English 
artillery made up for other deficiencies, and the allies 
were completely defeated. Hyder, with the sagacity of 
his keen intellect, perceived when the engagement was 
lost; but his ally, the Nizam, being still in hopes of 
victory, refused to leave the field, which made their loss 
very heavy. Another defeat was sustained immediately 
after before Amboar, a place peculiarly situated, being 
built upon a mountain of smooth granite. Hyder laid 
siege to it; but it was ably defended by Capt. Calvert, 
till the arrival of Col. Smith, when Hyder was obliged 
to raise the siege. These reverses induced the Nizam to 
change sides, especially on account of his country having 
been simultaneously entered by the English from .the 
side of Bengal; and, by this treachery, he gained all the 
advantages he had lost, the English agreeing to hold the 
Dewdnny of Mysore under him, and to pay tribute for it 
when they conquered it. 

The operations against Hyder were continued, and 
Col. Wood succeeded in reducing several places, such as 
Baramahal, Salem, Coimbatore, and Dindigul, which 
however, from the fewness of his troops and other causes, 
he was unable to retain. The success of Col. Smith was 
more marked, and the fortresses of Kristndgurhi, Mul- 
wagul, and Colar, submitted to him in rapid succession, 
while he gained an important accession of strength by an 
alliance with the Mahrattas under Murari Kao. This 
led to an attempt at negotiation, which, however, fell 
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through, because the British authorities wanted much 
more than Hyder was prepared to yield. 

Hyder’s antipathy against the English being now 
greatly aggravated, led to some desperate attacks, by 
which Coimbatore was retaken by his general Fuzzul- 
oolah Khan, and Baramahal by himself. Ero&d and 
Cauveriporam were also forced to surrender ; and, while 
Fuzzuloolah went araiding in the direction of Madiira 
and Tinnevelly, his master ravaged the country in the 
neighbourhood of the Cauvery, till he appeared by a 
rapid detour within five miles of Madras. This frightened 
the Madras Government to patch up an offensive and 
defensive alliance with him in 1769, on the condition of 
a mutual restoration of conquests, and of placing the 
possessions of both parties on the footing they occupied 
previous to the war, to which Hyder agreed simply 
because he wanted time to mature his schemes. 

Hyder next got embroiled with the Mahrattas, who, 
under Madoo Kao, entered his dominions and ravaged 
them. He solicited assistance from the English, on the 
force of the treaty referred to; but the appeal was disre¬ 
garded, and from that moment he hated the English with 
the bitterest hatred. At this crisis war broke out between 
France and England in consequence of the American war 
of independence, and, while the English pounced upon 
Pondicherry and Mahe, the French determined to aid the 
arms of Hyder against their enemies. The second cam¬ 
paign was accordingly opened by Hyder, in 1780, at the 
head of twenty-eight thousand cavalry, a battalion of 
French soldiers, eleven battalions of country-bom Portu¬ 
guese, twenty-three battalions of sepoys, an immense 
train of artillery, and an innumerable host of irregulars, 
exclusive of thirty thousand chosen troops detached under 
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Tippoo for ravaging the Malabar coast. The British 
forces at this time were scattered in detachments all over 
the country. Of these the most numerous and best- 
equipped party was that under Col. Baillie, which was 
intercepted by Hyder in its attempt to join the army 
under Sir Hector Munro, at Conjeveram. Notwith¬ 
standing these disadvantages the English fought well, 
repulsing thirteen different attacks of the enemy; but 
the superiority in numbers on the enemy’s side was too 
great to get over, and they were at last obliged to sub¬ 
mit, when the only humanity shown to them was that 
which proceeded from the French officers in the enemy’s 
service, or what was obtained by their intercession. 

After this Arcot was reduced by Hyder, and Wande- 
wash, Vellore, and Chingleput were besieged; while the 
English at Madras, seized with terror, seriously contem¬ 
plated returning to England, or flying over to Bengal. 
The reins of government in Bengal were, however, now 
in strong hands; and, when news of the disaster reached 
Warren Hastings, he at once sent over a reinforcement 
of five hundred and sixty Europeans under Sir Eyre 
Coote, promising to despatch a sepoy army in addition 
without delay. The forces placed under Coote on his 
arrival at Madras, numbered seven thousand men, of 
whom seventeen hundred were Europeans. These 
numbers were inconsiderable as compared with those 
commanded by the enemy; but it was, nevertheless, 
necessary to do something with them, to check the 
harassing warfare carried on by Hyder Ali, by which the 
country had already been converted into a* desert. To 
this end the fortresses of Chingleput, Caranjaly, Permfi- 
coil, and Wandewash were at once successively relieved ; 
but, as these rapid movements necessarily exhausted his 

p 2 
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little army, Coote determined to risk a general action 
for weakening the enemy, and was soon able to do so. 
Encouraged by the appearance of a French fleet on the 
coast, Hyder had intrenched his army strongly near Cud- 
dalore. The position was exceedingly formidable, but 
Coote, being determined to carry it, led his men thither 
through a passage cut through the sand-hills by Hyder 
himself for surprising the English flank, and was able to 
draw them up in the face of several powerful batteries 
and a vast body of cavalry. The attack thus risked was 
hotly resisted, and the battle raged for six hours, every 
iuch of ground being stubbornly fought for. The com¬ 
batants on the English side amounted to eight thousand, 
and on the side of the enemy to about sixty thousand 
men; but, eventually, the latter were obliged to give way, 
Hyder himself being forced to fly. He returned in a 
short time to renew the fight, choosing a fresh position 
near Pollilor, where Col. Baillie had before been defeated 
by him. But the result on the present occasion was not 
similar. A very bloody engagement took place, which 
was so indecisive that both parties claimed the victory; 
but the Mysoreans were obliged to yield up their position, 
which the English reached by passing over the dead 
bodies of their yet unburied countrymen. On the other 
hand, a more signal triumph was gained at this time by 
Tippoo over Col. Braithewaite, at Coleroon, where the 
English army, consisting of two thousand men, was sur¬ 
prised, defeated, and obliged to surrender; and Hyder 
Ali also, being shortly after joined by a strong body of 
French troops, successfully besieged Cuddalore, which 
was recaptured without resistance. Hyder then pro¬ 
ceeded to attack Wandew&sh and Vellore; but the 
appearance of Coote to relieve the latter place induced 
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bim, after a distant cannonade, to retire towards Pondi¬ 
cherry. After these movements some successes were 
gained by Tippoo on the side of Malab&r, when the 
operations in every direction were suddenly closed by 
the death of Hyder Ali, in 1782. 

The Government of Madras was anxious to take advan¬ 
tage of the confusion that followed, but was prevented 
from doing so by the violent dissensions then prevailing 
between the civil and military authorities acting under 
it. These gave time to Tippoo to recommence operations; 
but he withdrew from the Carnatic to the Malabar coaBt, 
which appeared to him to have become, for the time, the 
more important theatre of hostilities. The remaining 
enemy of the English on the Coromandel coast were the 
French, who had again got together a numerous army 
under Bussy, which was located at Cuddalore. The posi¬ 
tion was attacked and carried by the English under Gen. 
Stuart, but at a considerable sacrifice of lives; and 
Suffrein, the French Admiral, having succeeded soon 
after in landing another large reinforcement, the proB- 
pects of the English looked very gloomy, when intelligence 
arrived of peace having been concluded between the two 
nations in Europe, which terminated all offensive opera¬ 
tions between them in India likewise. On the Malabar 
eoast Gen. Mathews succeeded in capturing Bednore, in 
1783, with treasure exceeding 800,0002. But, his success 
making him unwary, Tippoo was soon able to circumvent 
him, and with the aid of a French engineer, named 
Cossigny, retook Bednore, and, not finding his treasure 
in it, placed all his prisoners in irons and ill-treated them. 
Mangalore was next invested by him, and surrendered 
after a protracted defence, the garrison being allowed to 
withdraw with all the honours of war. Another place, 
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Onore, was also similarly invested, and defended; but, 
Tippoo being now deserted by bis French officers, who 
withdrew from his army on account of the good under¬ 
standing established between France and England in 
Europe, a hasty peace was concluded, which saved the 
honour of the garrison and its intrepid commander. 

It was not possible, however, for this peace to last long. 
The actual power of Tippoo extended now nearly over the 
whole of India south of the Toombuddra, while his pre¬ 
tensions already exceeded all bounds. These involved 
him, in 1785, in a war with the Mahrattas and the Nizam; 
and, when that was settled, he got up a quarrel with the 
rajah of Travancore, in 1788. This prince was in alliance 
with the English, and the English Government hastened 
to inform Tippoo that hostilities with him would be 
regarded as a declaration of war with themselves. But 
Tippoo cared little for the threat, and attacked Tr.ivan- 
core with an army of thirty-five thousand men. The 
resistance received by him was greater than he ' had 
expected. He was at first repulsed and fled; but the 
defeat was afterwards retrieved, and, the Travancore 
troops being worsted, the whole country lay at the mercy 
of the victor, which, as usual with him ; was misused. 

The Marquess of Cornwallis now determined once for 
all to humble the power of Mysore. A fresh treaty, olfen- 
sive and defensive, was to that end concluded with the 
Niz&m and the Peishwa, and a British army of fifteen 
thousand men was assembled under Gen. Meadows, at 
Trichinopoly, in 1790. The object held in view was to 
advance upon Sering£pat&m, to effect which operations 
were begun by reducing the sult&n*s strong places in the 
low country. The fortresses ofEro&d, Palgaut, Dindigul, 
and Sattimungul were successively taken, and the posses- 
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sion of the Gujelhatty pass was secured, which gave access 
to the heart of the enemy's country. Tippoo in the mean¬ 
while swept through the Carnatic, burning and destroying 
everything in his way, and, approaching Pondicherry, 
endeavoured to open negotiations with the French. He 
even sent proposals to Louis XVI., offering to destroy 
the English army and settlements in India provided the 
aid of six thousand French troops were given to him; 
but the king refused to agree. “ This resembles the 
aifair of America,” he said, " which I never think of with¬ 
out regret. My youth was taken advantage of at that 
time, and we suffer for it now. The lesson was too severe 
to be so quickly forgotten.” Tippoo was consequently 
thrown on his own resources alone, but was not the less 
triumphant on that account, till Lord Cornwallis having 
entered the table-land of Mysore, took him completely by 
surprise. 

The second campaign was opened in 1791, Tippoo 
making his first stand at Bangalore, where he had removed 
his women and treasures. The fortress was too extensive 
to be invested; but it was carried by the English by 
breach and battery, after a heroic resistance on the part 
of the garrison. The English army experienced great 
difficulties now from want of stores and the inadequate 
Bupplv of cattle for transport, but nevertheless passed on 
to Malavelly and thence to Arikera, a distance of nine 
miles from Seringapatam. This alarmed Tippoo greatly. 
He drew up his army, hitherto engaged in desultory 
warfare, to cover his capital, its right wing being pro¬ 
tected by the Cauvery and its left by a chain of hills. The 
difficulties of attacking the position were great; but Lord 
Cornwallis determined to hazard them. The progress of 
the British force was slow, but requisite disposition for 
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action was eventually attained, and an attack risked in the 
middle of May. The contest on both sides was obstinately 
maintained; but, on coming to close combat, steel to steel, 
the English carried by successive charges, one point after 
another, till the whole of Tippoo’s army was obliged to fly 
and seek shelter under the fortifications of Seringapatam. 
But the victory was attained at great cost, the army had 
marched through a desert, and was suffering fearfully 
from famine and disease, and the British commander soon 
found himself obliged to retire for the time, and to destroy 
the whole of his battering-train and equipments. An 
opportune junction with the Mahratta armies under 
Pursaram Bhao and Hurry Punt relieved the hardships 
Buffered to a considerable extent, the Mahratta com¬ 
missariat being as excellent as that of the English was 
execrable. The fortress of Hooleadroog was then taken, 
after which the army passed on for rest to Bangalore. 

Operations were recommenced shortly after by the 
capture of the fortresses of Oussoor and Nundidroog, the 
latter of which offered a spirited resistance. The army 
then passed through a tract of hills covered with wood 
and studded with forts, of which that called Savindroog, 
or the Bock of Death, was the strongest. This was carried 
by assault, which caused Tippoo the greatest alarm and 
astonishment, as he had always regarded it as absolutely 
impregnable. Then followed the capture of another strong 
fort named Ootradroog, and of other inferior fortresses 
which did not even attempt to resist; while all that 
Tippoo was able to achieve was the reduction of Coim¬ 
batore, which yielded after a remarkable defence made 
by a very small garrison for one hundred and forty-three 
days. 

The way being thus cleared for an advance on SeringA- 
pat&m, Lord Cornwallis ordered Gen. Abercrombie to 
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approach it early in 1792. The army nnder his lordship 
amounted at this moment to twenty-two thousand men, 
with a train of forty-twp battering-guns, and forty- 
four field-pieces, while that under Gen. Abercrombie 
amounted to eight thousand and four hundred men. The 
Mahratta armies would have greatly augmented these 
forces; but they found it more profitable to undertake 
plundering expeditions on their own account which could 
not be prevented, and the plan of attack was therefore 
not communicated to them. The Mysore army still con¬ 
sisted of forty-five thousand infantry, five thousand 
cavalry, and one hundred pieces of cannon; and with these 
formidable numbers Tippoo awaited the struggle in front 
of Seringapatam. , 

An immediate and general attack being determined 
upon, it was undertaken at night for the greater certainty 
of surprise. The attacking army was formed into* three 
columns, the centre column being commanded by Lord 
Cornwallis in person The operations were so well con¬ 
ducted that the assailants forded the Cauvery and passed 
into Seringapatam, which is an island, before the enemy 
were fully aware of their danger. This was followed by a 
series of rapid and complicated movements which con¬ 
founded jpd disheartened them; but nevertheless, when 
day broke the guns of the fort opened a severe fire, and 
a very obstinate resistance was offered. The first post of 
strength attacked was the “ Sultan’s Redoubt,” which, 
was taken after dreadful carnage. The Lalbagh, which 
contained the mausoleum of Hyder, was next assailed and 
captured. This, being a magnificent garden, supplied 
materials for the siege of the city, which was now in¬ 
vested on its two principal sides, Gen. Abercrombie and 
Pursar&m Bh&o having obtained access to them through 
the Gujelhfitty pass. The conflicts which followed con- 
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stituted a great and continuous battle, one of the grandest 
and severest ever fought in India. But Tippoo was 
finally worsted and reduced, and solicited peace, which 
was granted to him on the surrender of half his do¬ 
minions, the payment of three crores and thirty lakhs of 
rupees, and the delivery of two of his sons as hostages. 

The sultan of Mysore was humiliated, and the final 
conclusion of the war staved. He burned for vengeance, 
and sought for confederates in every direction, sending 
ambassadors to Afghanistan, Constantinople, and Paris. 
But there was no favourable response from any quarter 
except Mauritius, or the Isle of Prance, which sent him 
assistance to the extent of ninety-nine recruits! These 
marks of disaffection being openly paraded, the British 
Grovernment remonstrated, and called upon the sultan to 
receive an English officer in his court to explain all causes 
of distrust and suspicion. But Tippoo would not agree 
to the arrangement, and procrastinated, upon which the 
government of the Earl of Mornington (Marquess of 
Wellesley) decided to re-invade Mysore, and appointed 
Gen. Harris, in 1799, to take charge of the operations. 
The army placed under Harris consisted of four thousand 
and four hundred European and ten thousand and seven 
hundred native infantry, nine hundred European and 
seventeen hundred and fifty native cavalry, and six 
hundred gunners with one hundred and four pieces of 
cannon. To these were added ten thousand and two 
hundred infantry and six hundred horse belonging to the 
Nizam, which, strengthened with some Company's bat¬ 
talions and the 33rd King's Regiment, were placed under 
the command of Col. Wellesley, afterwards the world- 
renowned Duke of Wellington. A third army of six 
thousand and four hundred men under Gen. Stuart 
advanced from Malabar. 
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Tippoo endeavoured to take advantage of the detached 
state of the invading armies, and first attacked the Malabar 
forces before they were aware of his approach. But, 
though taken by surprise, they gave him no reason to 
exult, and he was compelled to disperse his men in every 
direction to evade them. He next turned on the Nizam’s 
troops, upon which he was attacked by Col. Wellesley from 
one side and Gen. Harris from another. Some of the 
sultan’s chosen forces were sent against the 33rd Euro¬ 
pean Regiment in the vain hope that, if they were broken 
through, it would be easier work to dispose of the native 
troops afterwards. His boldest men were not able to 
stand the English bayonet charge, which was followed by 
a cavalry charge in which no quarter was given. 

These desultory engagements were terminated in April 
1799, by Gen. Harris’s determined advance on Seringa- 
patam. Gen. Baird led the storming party, while Col. 
Wellesley held command of the reserve, which was to 
complete what Baird might leave unfinished. The 
Cauvery was boldly forded by the assailants under a 
heavy fire, and the ramparts were fought for and won, the 
resistance offered being very unequal at different places. 
A more spirited resistance was offered inside the city, 
where the sultan fought with his own hands like a 
common soldier. But this terminated with his fall, his 
body being found where the contest had raged fiercest. 
After his death all the powerful fortresses throughout 
Mysore were surrendered; and, the whole country being 
acquired by the conquerors, the old Hindu dynasty was 
re-established on the throne, after having been set aside 
from it for forty-two years, while the family of Tippoo 
was removed to Vellore. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE FIRST MAHRATTA WAR. 

A.D. 1802 TO 1805 . 

The conquest of Mysore opened the way to new difficul¬ 
ties and fresh wars. The development of the Mahratt& 
power has )>een already noticed. The genuine Mahrattas 
were not an extensive people at the outset; but their 
predatory life brought them many recruits, and they grew 
stronger as they advanced in their career of plunder. 
They invaded every country they could come to, and 
demanded the chout , or fourth part of the revenue, as 
tribute. When this was quietly paid no atrocities were 
committed; otherwise the whole country was plundered 
and laid waste. With a superior army they rarely con¬ 
tended, retiring before it till they succeeded in making 
their army superior to that by which it was opposed. The 
decline of the Mogul Empire contributed materially to 
make them formidable, and would have conferred absolute 
supremacy on them but for the invasions of the Afghans, 
from whom they received two signal defeats. The* 
Afghans, however, did not attempt to establish them¬ 
selves permanently in India, and the Mahrattas necessarily 
regained on their retirement a preponderance among the 
native States. The subversion of the power of Hyder 
and his son by the English filled them with fresh fears of 
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rivalry, and hastened that rupture with the foreigners 
which might otherwise have been delayed. 

The unity of the Mahratta Government disappeared a 
short time after the era of Sivajee. In 1708, the reigning 
king, Sahoo, raised Balajee Viswanath to the office of 
Peishwa, and made it hereditary. The dignity of the 
Rajah sunk from that time in the same degree as that 
of the Peishwa, was exalted, and the latter soon established 
for himself a distinct seat of government at Poona. This 
example was followed by other chiefs in time, who similarly 
established independent sovereignties for themselves as 
they found opportunities to do so—namely, Scindia in 
Malwa, Holkar in Indore, the Guicowar in Guzerat, and 
the rajah of Berar in Nagpore. They were connected with 
each other only by an undefined union of interests, and ac¬ 
knowledged in common the lead of the Peishwa, sedulously 
contending with each other for ascendancy at his Court. 
This engendered an excessive jealousy between them, but 
for which they might have yet jointly assumed the im¬ 
perial power. The strength and ambition of Hyder in¬ 
duced these chiefs to unite with the English in successive 
leagues; but the assistance they rendered was too tumul¬ 
tuary to be of much real use. The power of both Hyder 
and Tippoo having been brought to an end they had 
already begun to look distrustfully on the English; while 
the English, on their part, were anxious to avail them¬ 
selves of the commanding position they had secured to 
establish an effective control over them. 

The greatest of the Mahratta leaders at this time was 
Scindia, whose territory being contiguous to that of the 
Moguls had enabled him to establish himself on their 
decline, till, amid the dissensions of the imperial Court, 
the emperor had personally placed himself under his 
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protection, which had made him master of Agr&, Delhi, 
and the surrounding territories. This advantage he had 
augmented by increasing his military power j and he had 
succeeded in organising a large army officered by French 
adventurers. Holkar was nearly on a par with him in 
strength, and like him retained French officers to instruct 
his troops. The rajah of Berar was not less ambitious, 
but reigned over a wild people not equally open to im¬ 
provement. The Guicowar, whose territory lay seaward, 
was the only one of them entirely devoted to English 
interes^yngfor which reason he was not held in much 
account ^y the rest. 

The first difference that played these chiefs into the 
hands of the English, arose entirely among themselves. 
Holkar, in the course of his ravages, had overrun a part 
of Scindia's territories. Scindia united with the Peishwa 
to oppose him, but Holk&r defeated them both; upon 
which the Peishwa, flying to Bassein, applied to the 
English to re-establish him in his rights. This led to an 
alliance and the treaty of Bassein, executed in 1802, by 
which the Peishwa virtually accepted English protection 
and resigned his military power in their hands. Scindia 
was invited to take part in the engagement, but kept 
aloof from it ; and he afterwards joined the rajah of 
Berar in opposing it. 

The ostensible object of the English Government was 
the reinstatement of the Peishwa on his throne: their 
real object was the entire annihilation of the Mahratta 
power. This necessitated large operations both in Cen¬ 
tral India and in the Upper Provinces, and arrangements 
for carrying them on vigorously were made. The mili¬ 
tary command in Central India was intrusted to Gen. 
Wellesley; while that in the Upper Provinces devolved 
cn the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Lake. 
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The campaign was opened by the capture of the for¬ 
tress of Ahmednugger, by Gen. Wellesley, in August, 
1803, of which event Scindia. gave the following laconic 
account: "The English came, looked at the pettdh , 
walked over it, slew the garrison, and retired to break¬ 
fast.” The acquisition was of the greatest importance, 
as it placed at the command of the English all Scindia’s 
territories south of the Godavery. The fort of Baroach 
was taken immediately after by Col. Woodington, while 
Wellesley moved on to Naulniah, whence he overtook 
the enemy encamped in full force near the., village of 
Assaye. The strength of Scindia was estimated at thirty- 
eight thousand cavalry and eighteen thousand ^infantry, 
with one hundred pieces of artillery. The English 
cavalry opposed to this force scarcely numbered three 
thousand sabres, while the infantry was about seven 
thousand strong. The battle was fought on the 23rd 
September, and was commenced by the English, who 
opened a well-directed, but unsuccessful cannonade, the 
enemy’s artillery returning a dreadful fire which soon 
silenced the English guns. Everything now depended 
on the resolution of a moment, and that resolution 
was promptly taken. The guns were abandoned for a 
bayonet charge, and, this succeeding beyond expec¬ 
tation, was followed by a cavalry charge which closed 
the fight. A desperate slaughter was terminated by 
the Mahrattas being defeated at every point ; but their 
gunners would not even then abandon their guns, and 
were bayoneted at their posts. In this action the native 
sepoys fought as well as their European comrades; and 
it was from this date that they commenced to be well- 
prized. 

After this, CoL Stevenson reduced the fortresses of 
Burhanpore and Aseergurh; while Gen. Wellesley pro- 
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ceeded against the raj&h of Berar, whose troops were 
overtaken on the 29th November, on the plains of 
Arg&um. But here the opposition was not of the kind 
experienced at Assaye. The attack was made in two lines, 
the infantry being the first and the cavalry the second ; 
and as these advanced the enemy began to fall back. 
The battle was of short duration, though sanguinary j the 
result of it was not doubtful even for a moment 1 , not¬ 
withstanding that the native troops, which had fought 
bo gallantly at Assaye, were at first found to be very 
unsteady. 

Of both Assaye and Argaum the opinions expressed 
by military critics have been adverse to the fame of Gen. 
Wellesley^ The attack at Assaye, they say, should never 
have been risked, and would not have succeeded but for 
the spirit and fortitude of the troops. The engagement 
at Argaum is, similarly, pronounced to have been fought 
against military rules, and was only won by the self- 
reliance and presence of mind of the general in command. 
Criticisms of this nature, however, are of no real value; 
victories are not won by rule and compass ; the general 
who commanded knew well what he was about; and, if 
the proof of the pndding be in the eating of it, the proof 
of the warrior’s ability must be seen in the victories he 
gained. 

The success at Argaum was followed by the capture of 
Gawilgurh, a strong fort situated on a lofty rock, which 
was taken by Gen. Wellesley in December; while two 
months earlier Col. Harcourt reduced a fort in Cuttack, 
named Barabuttee, which had offered a determined resis¬ 
tance, and the seizure of which led to the entire submis¬ 
sion of Cuttack. 

The operations simultaneously carried on under Lord 
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Lake were equally successful. They were commenced 
in August, by his marching against Perrou, a French 
adventurer in the employ of Scindia, who, on the land 
assigned to him for the maintenance of bis troops, had 
established what he called an "independent French 
State on the most vulnerable part of the Company's 
frontier.” But the brave Frenchman did not show fight 
on being approached, and fled with such rapidity that 
the English commander was not able to overtake him. 
Lake therefore marched on to Aligurh, the princ pal 
military depot of Perrou, which was attacked in Septem¬ 
ber, the garrison offering a desperate resistance. Two 
thousand of them perished in fight, after which the rest 
surrendered ; and all the artillery and stores in ^he depot 
were captured. At this stage Perrou appeared and gave 
himself up; after which he applied for and obtained per¬ 
mission to enter the British territories, explaining that 
his treachery to Scindia was caused by that chief having 
appointed another commander to supersede him. 

Immediately after, Lake proceeded towards Delhi, 
before which he found the army that Perrou had com¬ 
manded, drawn up for battle under the command of a 
new officer, named Bourquien. The number of the Mah- 
rattas was about nineteen thousand, while the English 
army pitted against them was only four thousand and 
five hundred strong. But Lake did not hesitate to 
attack his opponents, and, after having tempted them 
down from their heights and intrenchments, commenced 
the battle with a short volley, which was followed 
by a bayonet charge. The engagement was brief but 
decisive. The bayonet charge being successful, was 
followed by a cavalry charge which completely routed 
the enemy; after which Delhi was entered by the Eng- 
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lish, and the poor ill-treated emperor taken under pro¬ 
tection. Lake then marched on to Agra, where he 
arrived on the 4th October, and summoned the garrison 
to surrender. The fort here was very strong, and was 
occupied by a large body of troops by whom an obstinate 
resistance was offered. But, a breach having been 
effected, the enemy capitulated, upon which one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-six guns were captured, with treasure 
amounting to 280,000/. 

From Agra, Lake's army moved in pursuit of a Mah- 
ratta force of nine thousand foot and five thousand horse, 
and having a numerous artillery. These were overtaken 
near the village of Laswari, on the 1st November, and 
fought w^th a determination exceeding all that had been 
expected of them. In the first encounter their artillery 
mowed down men and horses in masses, and the English 
cavalry had to be withdrawn. A fresh attack was made 
on the arrival of the infantry ; but the desperate valour 
of the Mahrattas long kept their assailants at bay, and 
it was not till they were dispossessed of all their guns 
that they relinquished the contest. These troops con¬ 
stituted the flower of Scindia's army, and went by the 
name of the “ Deccan Invinciblesseven thousand of 
them were killed, and only two thousand survived to 
surrender themselves. Both the rajah of Berar and 
bcindia were now vanquished at every point. The former 
concluded peace by ceding the province of Cuttack to 
the English, and the latter by giving up to them all the 
country between the Ganges and the Jumn&, with the 
forts contained therein. Be also gave up Baroach, with 
the rest of his maritime territory in Guzerat; while, on 
the south, he ceded Ahmednugger to the Peishw&, and 
some extensive districts to the Nizam. 
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The next adversary to turD to was Holkar, who had 
throughout the war with Scindi& and the r&jah of Berar 
retained an uncertain position, professing to be friendly 
to' the English, but only watching an opportunity to 
strengthen himself at the expense of the contending 
parties. His real intentions being thus discovered, direc¬ 
tions were given to Lord Lake and Gen. Wellesley 
to commence operations against him simultaneously in 
Hindustan Proper and the Deccan. The troops under 
him at this time amounted to sixty thousand cavalry and 
fifteen thousand infantry, with one hundred and ninety- 
two pieces of artillery. The first to advance against him 
was Lord Lake, the march of Gen. Wellesley being de¬ 
layed by a famine prevailing in the Deccan. The fort of 
Tonk Rampoord was taken in May, 1804, after which 
Holkar fled; whereupon Lake with the main body of the 
army fell back on Agra, amid indescribable misery and 
suffering from an Indian simoom, leaving a detachment 
under Col. Monson to guard against the return of the 
enemy, while the pursuit after him was intrusted to a 
Hindustani cavalry, consisting of two divisions, one com¬ 
manded by Capt. Gardiner, an officer in the service of 
the rajah of Jynagore, and the other by Lieut. Lucan. 

Many disasters followed these arrangements. Lieut. 
Lucan's party, having been suddenly attacked by Holk&r, 
was cut to pieces; and in other quarters the British 
arms met with distressing reverses from the predatory 
cavalry under Ameer Khan, the leader of the Path&n 
plunderers in the Deccan. Becoming bolder by success* 
Holkar next attacked Col. Monson himself; and, though 
all his assaults were vigorously repulsed, the English 
commander was still obliged to retreat. This had a very 
bad effect on the spirit of his men; and, being harassed 
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nt every step by tbe enemy, the corps was reduced from 
twelve thousand to one thonsand men, when, without 
cannon, baggage, and ammunition, it found refuge under 
the walls of Agr&. To wipe out the disgrace of this re¬ 
verse, Lake marched out personally against Holkar, in 
October, the force under him consisting of three regi¬ 
ments of European Light Dragoons, five regiments of 
Native Cavalry and Horse Artillery, H.M/s 76th Regiment 
of Foot, the flank companies of H.M. J s 22nd Regiment, 
ten battalions of Native Infantry, and the usual propor¬ 
tion of artillery. The army under Holkar was still above 
seventy thousand strong ; but, avoiding Lake, he moved 
forward to attack Delhi. He was there received by Cols. 
Ochterlony and Burn, who had only two battalions and 
four companies of Native Infantry under them. The 
defence was nevertheless so successful that the assailants, 
after a siege of nine days, were driven back from every 
point and obliged to fly. 

Lake having hastened to the relief of Delhi, and arriv¬ 
ing there after the besiegers had marched off, pursued 
them to Deeg, tracking them by the course of their 
devastations. But before he came up with them a great 
battle was fought under the walls of the fort, on the 13th 
November, between them and the forces under Gens. 
Fraser and Monson, in which the victory was obtained by 
the English after a severe loss of lives. The remains of 
the enemy’s army then took shelter within the fort, while 
Holkar pursued his flight towards the Jumna, followed 
by Lake at the rate of twenty-three miles a day. He was 
overtaken at Furruckab&d, but, abandoning his associates 
there, bolted backwards to Deeg. This led to that fort 
being besieged and stormed in December, after which 
Holkar retreated towards Bhurtpore, leaving one hundred 
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guns and a considerable quantity of stores and ammuni¬ 
tion behind him. The strength of the chief in the Upper 
Provinces was now entirely broken, while, in the Deccan, 
Chandore and other strongholds were reduced. 

The only point of resistance now was Bhurtpore, a mud 
fort surrounded by a broad ditch. This was defended 
with great skill and resolution, and the English were 
repulsed from it four times successively in attempting to 
carry it by assault. To add to their difficulties Ameer 
Khan, the Pathan chief, who had been invited by the 
rajah of Bhurtpore to assist him, harassed them in the 
rear. This made their position particularly unpleasant; 
but the rajah, being apprehensive of final consequences, 
made overtures of peace in March, 1805, and paid down 
twenty lakhs of rupees to secure it. Holkar, thus deserted 
by his last ally, was obliged to seek refuge with the 
Sikhs, when by a complete change of policy among the 
English administrators all the advantages of the cam¬ 
paign were lost. The Court of Directors had come to 
the decision of concluding peace in India at any price, 
and the policy adopted by the Marquess of Wellesley was 
therefore overturned. The fortress of Gwalior was given 
back to Scindia, and the fugitive Holkar was granted 
peace on terms which restored to him almost everything 
he had lost. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE NEPAL WAR. 

a.d. 1814 to 1816. 

The Earl of Moira had censured in Parliament the martial 
proclivities of the Marquess of Wellesley, but, on his 
arrival in India, was obliged to undertake wars of even 
greater magnitude than those which Lord Wellesley had 
waged. The first quarrel forced on him was that with 
the kingdom of Nepal, the Switzerland of the East, which 
for a series of years bad been committing aggressions on 
the English frontier, for which it made neither reparation 
nor apology, while it retained forcible possession of its 
usurpations, and treated the officers sent to remonstrate 
with insolence and atrocity. War with it having thus 
become unavoidable, the Governor-General determined to 
invade the country at once at four different points; and 
for that purpose organised four separate army-divisions, 
which were placed severally under the commands of Gens. 
Marley, Wood, Gillespie, and Ochterlony. The force 
under the first consisted of eight thousand men and 
twenty-six guns, and was intended for marching through 
Muckwanpore to Katmandoo, the capital of Nepal. Gen. 
Wood, at the head of four thousand and five hundred regu¬ 
lar troops, a body of nine hundred irregulars, and fifteen 
guns, was directed to march from Goruckpore, to clear 
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mid take possession of the Ter&i, or jungle-territory, be¬ 
tween the British and Nepal frontiers. The force under 
Gen. Gillespie, consisting of three thousand and five hun¬ 
dred regular troops, seven thousand irregulars, and twenty 
guns, had orders to seize the passes of the Ganges and 
the Jumna, particularly those of the Deyr& Dhoon and 
Jyetak, and to cut off the enemy's retreat. The force 
assigned to Gen. Ochterlony amounted to seven thousand 
men and twenty-two guns, and his orders were to operate 
against the western provinces and the western army of 
Nepal, commanded by Umur Sing Tkappa, a chief of 
great renown. The entire Goorkha army did not number 
more than twelve thousand men; but their artillery 
appointments were believed to be good, besides which 
they had a great advantage in the impregnability of their 
passes and the difficult nature of their country generally. 

The campaign was opened in October, 1814, by the 
occupation of the Deyra Dhoon by Gen. Gillespie, who 
proceeded thence to attack the fortress of Kalunga, which 
formed the key of the surrounding country. The place 
was garrisoned by six hundred Goorkhas, who resisted 
the assault with great intrepidity; and, in endeavouring 
to force his soldiers against stone-walls which they could 
not conquer by escalade, Gillespie himself was shot 
through the heart. The attack was renewed by Col. 
Mawbey, who succeeded in effecting a breach, which 
however, he was unable to carry, being forced back with 
a loss of about seven hundred men. A bombardment 
was next tried, and was attended with immediate success. 
The batteries continuing to play on it, the walls of the 
fortress were in three days reduced to ruins, upon 
which the remnants of the garrison were compelled to 
abandon the place, and, being pursued, had to disperse. 
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After this the strong fort of B&raut, being attacked, was 
evacuated by the enemy, and so also was the post of 
Luckerghat on the Ganges, which completed the occupa¬ 
tion of the entire valley by the invaders. Gen. Martin- 
dell, the successor of Gillespie, now resolved to assail the 
fortress of Jyetak; but here the Goorkhas were more 
strongly stockaded, and succeeded in repelling the attacks 
which were made, which led to a disastrous retreat. * 

Simultaneously with the above operations, the division 
under Gen. Ochterlony penetrated the western hills in 
the direction of Nalagurh, the fort of which name was 
captured on the 6th November, and that of Taragurh 
immediately after it. He then passed on to Ramgurh, a 
hill-position of extraordinary strength, where Umur Sing 
had concentrated all bis forces. Both the front and rear 
of the position were found to be unassailable, till, by a 
series of skilful manoeuvres, Umur Sing was compelled 
to quit the place, upon which it was at once occupied 
the English. Two other forts—Jhoojhooroo and 
Chumbul—were also taken, after which Ochterlony halted 
for a time in expectation of reinforcements. 

The operations of the other two divisions were uni¬ 
formly disastrous. Gen. Wood suffered himself to be 
iuveigled into an attack of a redoubt at Jeetgurh, which, 
though carried with considerable loss, he was not able to 
retain. He then endeavoured to proceed in a westerly 
direction, with a view to create a diversion of the enemy’s 
force, but was stopped by the movements of the Goor¬ 
khas, who, advancing into the country, burnt all the 
villages on his route. An attempt to occupy Bhotwal was 
next made, but was unsuccessful; after which the health 
of the troops compelled them to retire into cantonments 
at Goruckpore. The only achievement of the division 
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under Gen. Marley was the occupation of the S&run 
Ter6i, which was effected before he took charge. After 
he joined the army the Goorkhas attacked two of his 
advanced posts—Purs&h and Summundpore—and carried 
them. An attempt was made to reoccupy Pursah, but 
was given up in alarm; after which the general retired 
to Bettiah, from which nothing could induce him to ven¬ 
ture out. He was recalled. A similar conduct on the 
part of a Nepalese general, named Bhagbut Sing, was 
punished by his Government, not simply by recall, but 
by his being publicly exhibited in woman’s attire, a dis¬ 
tinction which Marley also had equally merited. 

Gen. Marley was succeeded by a second Gen. Wood, 
who proved to be no better than his namesake, the hero 
of Jeetgurh. A detachment of his division distinguished 
itself, towards the end of February, 1815, by a smart 
attack on a party of four hundred Goorkhas, who were 
defeated and pursued; but the general himself was more 
cautious, and, pleading the advanced season of the year 
as an excuse for his conduct, he broke up his army and 
cantoned it in convenient situations from the Gunduck to 
the Koosi. The division under Gen. Martindell also re¬ 
mained equally inactive; and the courage of the English 
officers soon became a by-word in every native Court in 
India. 

The entire command of the war was now vested by 
the Governor-General in Gen. Ochtcrlony, the only com¬ 
mander who had fought valiantly and skilfully in the 
campaign. Having driven Umur Sing from R&mgurh to 
Malown, Ochterlony had successively reduced several 
strongholds, among which were those of Belaspore and 
Almorah. He crowned these successes by attacking 
Umur Sing at Malown, where a protracted contest of 
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more than one month was maintained, the Nep&lese 
general being finally forced to capitulate on the Uth 
May, 1815, whereby the possession of the entire country 
between the Jumna and the Sutledge was secured. 

The Nepal Government was so discouraged by these 
reverses that it expressed a willingness for peace; but 
the terms proposed by the English, which included the 
cession of all the provinces conquered in the west and of 
the whole of the Terai, were refused as too exacting by the 
Court of K&tmandoo, even after they had been accepted by 
its ambassadors. Lord Moira, however, declined to relax 
in his demands; and Ochterlony was ordered to renew 
the war, and pressed forward to do bo at the head of 
twenty thousand men, including three English regiments. 
He found the enemy intrenched at the Cheriaghatee Pass, 
which formed the entrance into their mountain-territory. 
The approaches to their position were all Btrongly 
stockaded and unassailable; but, by marching through a 
forest of nine miles, Ochterlony discovered an undefended 
by-path which turned the pass. The heights on the flank 
of the enemy's position were thus gained by the middle 
of February, 1816, which compelled them to evacuate the 
place and retreat from stockade to stockade till they 
reached the town of Muckwanpore. On the 27th 
February, the English troops took up a position in the 
neighbourhood of Muckwanpore, upon which the Goor- 
khas endeavoured to dislodge them, which brought on a 
general action that decided the campaign. It was at first 
very hotly contested, till a British bayonet charge broke 
the enemy. A good stand was again made by them 
beyond a deep hollow, whence an incessant cannonade 
was kept up for some hours. But a fresh sepoy battalion 
dashed across the hollow, and, charging the enemy again 
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with the bayonet, captured their nearest guns, which 
compelled them to retire into their forts and stockades. 

This concluded the Nepal war, the Court of Katmandoo 
agreeing to yield everything that the English had 
originally asked for. All the Nepal territories occupied 
by the English, including the valley of the Bap tee and 
Hureehurpore, were thus acquired. The r&jah also sent 
in an apologetic letter for the differences that had arisen, 
promised never again to disturb the English frontier, and 
agreed to receive an English Besident at his Court. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE SECOND MAHRATTA AND PINDAR1 WAR. 

A.D. 1817 TO 1819 . 

The second great war waged by the Earl of Moira, now 
made Marquess of Hastings, began in hostilities with the 
Pindaris, the Freebooters of Central India, who were 
secretly supported by the Mahratta princes, and ended 
in the annihilation of the former, while the latter were 
brought under subordination and control. The Pindaris, 
or Free Companions, were dispersed throughout the 
Mahratta States, and were countenanced and protected 
by the Mahratta chiefs, to whom they were invaluable as 
agents for supplying all the commissariat required by 
their armies. They were composed of the refuse of all 
races congregated together solely for purposes of plunder. 
Every vagabond having a horse and a sword was qualified 
to serve as a Pindari recruit; no virtue of any kind—not 
even personal courage—was required of him; all the 
strength of the Pindaris lay in their numbers and in the 
celerity of their movements. They were simply mean 
and cowardly robbers, called forth into existence by a 
vicious and degraded state of society; and they kept 
themselves actively employed by undertaking expedi¬ 
tions of plunder and rapine on their own account. As a 
rule these depredations were made on the neighbouring 
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Rajpoot States; but they sometimes levied contributions 
in Mahratta country also, on the subjects and dependants 
of the very princes who protected them; and, even on 
such occasions, no pains were ever taken to check their 
rapacity so long as a part of the plunder was surrendered 
to the protecting chief. The two great divisions among 
them were known by the names of “ Scindia-Shahi ” and 
“ Holkar-Shahi,” as being respectively under the protec¬ 
tion of Scindia and Holkar; the first band being much 
more powerful than the second. The organisation of all 
the divisions was the same. They were all mounted on 
small but hardy ponies; carried no conveniences of life 
with them, depending on plunder even for their sub¬ 
sistence ; and spared no barbarities in their depredations. 
The most diabolical tortures were used to extract infor¬ 
mations of treasure; the greatest cruelties inflicted for 
attaining the most trivial advantages. When first known 
to the English authorities their principal commanders 
were Cheetoo, Kurreem, and Dost Mahomed, the most 
desperate and profligate villains among themselves being 
always selected for such commands. For a long time the 
English territories had been respected by them ; but they 
had begun to be less particular in this respect from 1812, 
and had latterly entered Ganjam, Masulipatam, Guntoor, 
and the Northern Circars, and in twelve days had killed 
and wounded nearly seven thousand persons, and carried 
off property to the value of 100,000Z. These atrocities 
rendered it imperative on the English Government to 
root them out; and preparations for their total suppres¬ 
sion were accordingly organised by Lord Hastings on the 
grandest scale, as apprehensions were entertained that an 
attack on them might give rise to a war with the 
Mahratta chiefs by whom they were abetted. 
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This anticipation was realised; bat the complications 
with the different chiefs were differently created. The 
Peishwa, Bajee Rao, not having been on good terms with 
the Guicowar, the ruler of Guzerat, the latter made several 
attempts to have the difficulties between them settled by 
negotiation. All these efforts were baffled by the intrigues 
of an adventurer, named Trimbuckjee Dan glia, who had 
risen rapidly in the Peishwa's favour; and the claims and* 
counterclaims of the two parties at last became so intricate 
that the Guicowar offered to send to Poona his own prime- 
minister, Gungadhnr SMstree, as the person best able to 
place the questions at issue between them on an intelligible 
basis. The Shastree accordingly went thither, in 1814, 
on receiving a safe-conduct from the British Government, 
after which" he was set upon by the followers of Trim¬ 
buckjee and assassinated. This short-sighted violence 
left the British Government no alternative but to demand 
the surrender of Trimbuckjee; and, on evasion being 
attempted, a military demonstration on Poona was 
threatened, to prevent which Trimbuckjee was sur¬ 
rendered. He was kept in confinement by the English 
in the fortress of Tannd, in the island of Salsette, but 
managed to escape thence with the connivance of a 
Mahratta groom, after which he hastened to the southern 
districts of the Mahratta country and began to levy 
troops and raise the whole country to make war with the 
English. As the Peishwa encouraged these proceedings 
secretly he was remonstrated with, till, throwing off his 
reserve, he joined in hostile movements against the 
Euglish, and finally ended by attacking the Residency, 
and plundering and burning it to the ground, in October, 
1817. The Resident and his party had barely time to 
escape from the place when it was thus attacked and 
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destroyed. The English troops came back shortly after 
to reoccupy Poon&, and the Peishwa's forces were 
defeated, and bolted: after which Col. Colebrooke was 
sent in pursuit of the Peishwd,, which forced him to throw 
himself into the wild country where the Kristn& takes its 
rise, and to make common cause with the Pind&ris. 

The largest army that England had ever yet collected 
together in India now took the field for the avowed pur¬ 
pose of finally crushing the Pindaris, and of establishing 
order among the Mahratta States. It counted eighty-one 
thousand infantry, and ten thousand regular and twenty- 
three thousand irregular cavalry ; and of the entire number 
thirteen thousand were British soldiers. These forces were 
grouped into two bodies, called respectively the “ Army 
of Bengal, or the Grand-Army,” which was commanded 
by the Governor-General in person, and the “ Army of 
the Deccan,” which was divided into two army-corps, 
commanded, one by Sir Thomas Hislop, and the other by 
Sir John Malcolm. The divisions of the armies were so 
located as to form together a complete cordon round the 
Pindari positions. The forces opposed to them were 
estimated at two hundred and twenty-five thousand men, 
the Mahrattd confederacy counting one hundred and 
thirty thousand horse and eighty thousand foot, and the 
Pindaris fifteen thousand horse. The field of war was 
so extensive that it gave great facilities to the flying 
propensities of the Mahrattas and Pindaris, and this 
necessarily threw many difficulties in the way of their 
pursuit. 

Up to this time the other Mahratta chiefs had not 
discovered themselves.' It being now necessary that a 
part of the English army should traverse the territories 
of ScindiA, the Governor-General considered it essential 
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that, when leaving the dominion of that chief behind, his 
consent should be extorted to such a treaty as would 
withdraw from him the means of hostile interposition in 
the approaching conflict. The Resident at Gwalior was 
accordingly instructed to demand of Scindia that all his 
troops bo placed at the disposal of the Governor-General, 
that a contingent of five thousand horse be furnished by 
him to the army equipped at his own expense, and that* 
the forts of Qindia and Aseergurh be delivered up to the 
English for the time, his flag continuing to fly on them 
as heretofore. These conditions were very hard, atid 
Scindia objected strongly to agree to them; but, as 
the Governor-General •was determined to enforce them, 
the treaty^was eventually signed *on the 6th November, 
1817. Similar treaties were also extorted from the other 
Mahratta chiefs, and also from Ameer Khan, the leader 
of the Pathan plunderers in Central India, who was well 
known as the most atrocious villain of his day. 

With Berar the relations hitherto had been very 
amicable. But Rughoojee Bhonsla having died, and 
Appa Saheb, his cousin, having been raised to the 
musnud by the English, the first idea that occurred to 
him was to get rid of his allies, whose assistance, he 
thought, was no longer of any use to him. This induced 
him to enter into active correspondence with the Peishwa 
and the Pind&ris; the remonstrances of the Resident 
were lightly treated; and at last hostile preparations 
were made which compelled the Resident, in November, 
1817, to send for troops from the cantonments, and to 
occupy the hills of Seetabuldee, where they were sur¬ 
rounded by the enemy on the 27th. The Arabs in the 
r&jah’s service fought resolutely, while the sepoys in the 
British army were panic-struck and fled, and were put to 
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the sword. The day seemed lost, when a daring cavalry 
charge headed by Capt. Fitz-Gerald retrieved it, the 
enemy being scattered in every direction, including the 
Arabs who were unable to stand a bayonet charge. This 
forced Appa Saheb to enter into negotiations; but, as he 
at the same time went on increasing his army, it was 
determined to crush him altogether as speedily as prac¬ 
ticable. Gen. Doveton was accordingly sent after him, 
and by his movements succeeded in compelling Appa 
Saheb to surrender, after much hesitation and delay, on 
the 16th December, 1817. His artillery nevertheless 
opened a heavy fire on the English j but, in less than an 
hour, all the offending batteries were carried, and the 
Arabs put to flight, leaving their entire camp, with 
eighty guns, mortars, and howitzers, and * forty-five 
elephants, in the hands of the victors. Even after this 
defeat a part of the Arab infantry rallying occupied the 
city and fortress of Nagpore, which they held for a time, 
capitulating at last on the condition of being permitted 
to march out with their baggage and private property ; 
after which no further resistance was made. 

Great confusion had also arisen intermediately in the 
territory of Holkar. Jeswant -Rao having died, and his 
heir, Mulhar Rao, being a minor, Tulsi Bae, the widow 
of the deceased Holkar, was made regent. Her leaning 
for English protection, however, soon made her very 
unpopular among her own people, and notably with 
Ameer Khan and the Pathans who had a potential voice 
in the councils of the country, and were particularly 
anxious to keep up a state of anarchy in it to benefit 
themselves. To remove the only obstruction in their way 
they seized upon and assassinated the regent, which 
forced Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislop to pro- 
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ceed together towards Mehidpore —where Holkar's army 
was posted—to avenge the outrage. The battle of 
Mehidpore was fought ou the 21st December. A galling 
fire kept up by the enemy was very destructive to the 
English horse-artillery, which had first crossed over to 
their side, and the guns attached to which were nearly 
disabled. But the English, having succeeded in carrying 
a ruined village which was the key of the Mahratta posi¬ 
tion, were soon able to overpower the batteries from 
which they had so severely suffered, which spread dismay 
through the enemy’s rankB, and forced them to retire. 
The terms now offered were accepted with alacrity— 
namely, that Holkar should be placed under the protection 
of the English, and should surrender to them various 
districts, forts, and passes; that an English force should 
be maintained in his territories for preserving internal 
tranquillity; and that he should engage never to commit 
any act of hostility or aggression against any of the allies 
ur dependants of the English. Some of the Pathan 
chiefs exhibited their disapproval of these terms by break¬ 
ing them shortly after their acceptance; but they were 
quickly defeated, after which the whole country was 
reduced to obedience and tranquillity. 

These rapid successes kept Scindia steady to the treaty 
concluded by him, and deprived the wandering Peishwa 
almost of every hope of success. The Pindaris, for 
whose suppression the grand-army had been organised, 
never showed fight. Their two leaders, Kurreem and 
Cheetoo, quarrelled with each other as to the means of 
escape, not as to the means of resistance. Kurreem, 
attempting to fly in the direction of Gw&lior, was sur¬ 
prised by Gen. Donkin and completely overthrown, even 
his wife being captured, while he himself was obliged to 
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surrender to Sir John Malcolm a short while after. The 
rest of the Pindaris fled with Cheetoo in the direction of 
Mew&r, and were hunted from cover to cover. Some of 
the durrd, or division, were traced to Mehidpore, and 
after the action there were pursued and cut up; but the 
chief himself eluded all search. At one time he joined 
iLpp& Saheb and passed some time in the Mah&deo hills; 
but, attempting to follow the rajah to Aseergurh after 
his final defeats, was refused admittance. His sole 
adherent at this time was an only son, with whom he 
now parted, father and son taking different routes to 
cover their retreat. The son Boon fell into the hands of 
the English, while Cheetoo terminated his life in a jungle, 
where he was killed by a tiger ; and with him ended the 
Pindari name. 

The Peishwa was still pursuing his flight through the 
southern States of the Deccan. Bappoojee Gokla, his 
ablest general, rallied to defend a ghat leading to the 
sources of the Kristna, where his master had found a 
temporary refuge, but was beaten back and defeated* 
Rapid and wearying marches ensued, the Peishwa/s 
army flying in a zigzag all over the Deccan, at one time 
approaching Mysore, and at another the banks of the 
Nermuddd, always distancing his pursuers by the rapidity 
of its flight. At Wuttoor he was joined by Trimbuckjee, 
who brought him large reinforcements, after which they 
tried to retrace their steps towards Poona. But they 
were intercepted by Capt. Staunton taking up a position 
on the heights of Corregaum, about half-way to Poona, 
where a desperate engagement was fought on the 1st 
January, 1818, the possession of the village being ob¬ 
stinately disputed by the Arabs who composed the main 
body of the Mahratta infantry. Here, also, the English 

a 2 
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were at first worsted, till a resolute charge made by 
Lieut. Pattinson and his sepoy-grenadiers succeeded in 
capturing the last gun of the Arabs, and in expelling 
them from their post. The enemy still continued to 
hover about the place, but offered no molestation; and 
Gen. Smith's division coming up to it shortly after, the 
Peishwa and his followers were obliged to recede again 
to the table-land near the sources of the Kristna, whence 
overtures for a treaty were made. But these were sum¬ 
marily rejected, the English Government having already 
determined to abolish the title of t( Peishwa,” though 
they were willing to soothe the feelings of the Mahratta 
people by restoring the rajah of Sattara—the lineal 
descendant of Sivajee—to some share of his former 

r 

dignity. To this end Gen. Smith secured possession of 
Sattara, after which he renewed the pursuit of the 
PeishwA A spirited stand was made at Ashtee by 
Gokla, on the 18th February; but the Mahrattas were 
defeated and Gokla slain. After two further actions 
with the same result the Peishwa surrendered, and, on 
renouncing his dignity and all claims of sovereignty, a 
pension of 100,000Z. per annum was allowed to him, and 
his residence fixed at Bithoor. Trimbuckjee Danglia 
was captured a short time after, and confined, first again 
at Tftnnd, and afterwards at Chunar, a liberal allowance 
being also made to him. 

As Appa Saheb had surrendered himself, and as the 
blame of the later transactions at Nagpore did not attach 
to him, he was released by the English on the entire sur¬ 
render of Nagpore. The terms proposed for his accept¬ 
ance included the complete subjection of his military 
force to the English, and the appointment of even his 
ministers by them. To this the rajah refused to agree. 
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He expressed preference for a liberal pension; but that 
was not conceded to him. He thereupon began again to 
intrigue and to levy troop9; and secret correspondence 
with the Peishwa was discovered. The Resident placed 
him in durance; but he effected his escape. He then 
went to the Gonds and lived among them, and concerted 
with their chief, Chyn Shah, a plan for recovering the 
forts of Nagpore. All attempts of the kind were, how¬ 
ever, frustrated, and, a hot pursuit being made, Appa 
Saheb fled to Aseergurh, a fort belonging to Scindia, the 
Killadar of which received and sheltered him. Scindia, 
as a good friend of the English, sent an order to the 
Killadar to deliver up the fort to them; but he is said to 
have simultaneously sent a secret command, directing 
him, if he valued his head, to hold out to the last. The 
Kill&dar followed the latter mandate, and stood siege 
till his provisions were exhausted, after which he sur¬ 
rendered at discretion, on the 7th April, 1819, but not 
till Appa Saheb had been allowed to escape. The rajah 
went to Lahore, where he lived the recipient of a trifling 
allowance from Runjeet; but the latter never received 
him publicly at his durbar to avoid giving offence to the 
English. 

The fall of Aseergurh closed the Mahratta campaign. 
The English acquired an immense accession of teriitory 
and revenue. Appa Saheb was dethroned, and the 
grandson of Rughoojee Bhonsla elevated to his place; 
but the whole country of Nagpore, with its resources, 
was virtually annexed to the English territories. It was 
completely acquired on a later day, when, the rajah 
dying without leaving an heir, the right of the r&nees to 
adopt a successor was disallowed. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

THE BURMESE WAS. 
a.d. 1823 to 1826. 

The disagreement with Burmah broke out from several 
acts of frontier aggression on the part of the Burmese, 
which were first suffered to pass unpunished, but which 
eventually led to petty hostilities that culminated in a 
declaration of war. The aggressions had been constant 
from Arracan; but had not been altogether unprovoked. 
Borne political refugees from Burm&h having openly dis¬ 
turbed the Burman frontier by raids concocted at Chitta¬ 
gong. The difference between the outrages perpetrated 
on the two sides respectively, which the Burmese affected 
not to understand, was this, that, while the British 
Government had no hand in the raids led from Chitta¬ 
gong, the violation of British territory was the act, not 
of p^vate offenders, but of the Court of Ava. 

The immediate cause of hostilities—the spark that set 
the mine on flame—was a claim advanced by both Govern¬ 
ments to a little island at the mouth of the Naaf river, 
which formed the boundary between Chittagong and 
Arracan. The Burmese threatened that if this island, 
which had for a long time been in the possession of the 
English Government, were not given up to them at once, 
they would forcibly take away from the English the 
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cities of Dacc& and Moorshed&b&d, which they affirmed 
had at one time belonged to the Golden Throne! 
Previous to this the first blood had been drawn by the 
Burmese on the C&ch&r frontier, which had been pene¬ 
trated by a joint Burmese and Assamese army in pursuit 
of fugitives; and, the assailants not having been very 
successfully met by the English force located there, had 
committed many excesses with impunity. As the whole 
of this frontier was only a succession of forests, hills, and 
swamps, the English Government, in deciding upon 
retributive operations, preferred to ascend the Irrawadi 
and open the campaign by the capture of Rangoon. To 
this end a large force specially selected for the enterprise 
was organised, consisting of H.M.’s 13th and 38th Regi¬ 
ments, the 2nd Battalion of the 20th N. Ir, and two 
companies of European Artillery, from Bengal; aud of 
H.M.’s 41st and 89th Regiments, the Madras Eurasian 
Regiment, seven Battalions of Native Infantry, and four 
Companies of Artillery, from Madras: making an aggre¬ 
gate of about eleven thousand and five hundred men. 
Attached to this army were a park of fourteen heavy 
guns, ten howitzers, eight mortars, and twelve field- 
pieces; and also twenty gun-brigs and schooners, twenty 
row-boats, four sloops of war, and several of the Com¬ 
pany’s cruisers. # 

The whole expedition was placed under the command 
of Sir Archibald Campbell, and arrived off the Rangoon 
river in May, 1824, anchoring opposite Rangoon on the 
11th. The consternation and alarm of the Burmese at 
the sight of it was exceedingly great. Rangoon was at 
once deserted by them, and was occupied by the invaders 
without opposition. In removing themselves from it, 
however, the Burmese took away also everything in the 
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shape of supplies; and, the place being surrounded by 
jungle, considerable distress was suffered by the English 
on this account, particularly in consequence of the im¬ 
mediate descent of the rains. 

All the supplies removed from the reach of the English 
were retained by the enemy, who took up their quarters 
in the surrounding jungle, where they stockaded them¬ 
selves. They were commanded by one of thoir ministers 
of state, named Thakia Wood ghee, whose orders were to 
annihilate the invaders. But he never came forward to 
carry out the charge; and, when parties of his people 
were surprised and pursued, they seldom stopped to show 
fight, except when they were unable to fly. Their general 
practice was to fight under a cover, and to leave their 
dead behind them, the survivors traversing over to other 
parts of the jungle, for refuge behind fresh stockades 
which were quickly improvised. The first strong posi¬ 
tion taken from them was Kemmendine, a war-boat 
station three miles ab^ve Rangoon, which was captured 
on the 3rd June. The enemy had laboured day and 
night to strengthen it, and the heights were strongly 
stockaded. But the strongest of these defences was 
carried in a few minutes, after which there was a down¬ 
pour of pitiless rain, which prevented further operations 
for the day. When the attack was renewed next morning 
the other stockades were found deserted, the Burmese 
having gone off in the night to man their next military 
post, several miles in the rear. 

This was the character of the war throughout. In the 
beginning of July, the Shoodagon pagoda, which was 
considered to be the key of the position occupied by the 
English, was attempted to be taken, the main body of 
the enemy boldly coming up to within half a mile of 
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Rangoon, and commencing a spirited attack. But two 
field-pieces served out with grape and shrapnell soon 
checked their advance, after which a charge of the 43rd 
Madr&s Infantry put them to flight. 

This defeat led to Thakia Woonghee being superseded 
in command by another general, named Soomba Woong¬ 
hee, who adopted the safer policy of acting entirely on 
the defensive. He stockaded his army in the most diffi¬ 
cult part of the forest, whence he was content to make 
desultory attacks nightly on the English lines. The 
English commander resolved to force him to a general 
action, and, two columns of attack being formed, one was 
led by land under Gen. McBean, while the other advanced 
by water under the Commander-in-Chief. The operations 
both by land and water were equally successful; and by 
the middle of July several stockades were taken, ten 
being captured in one day, with thirty pieces of artillery 
in them, while nearly a thousand men were killed, 
including the Woonghee. 

The next expedition was sent out at about the end of 
August, and had for its object the subjugation of the 
maritime possessions of the enemy. It also resulted in 
full success. Tavoy surrendered voluntarily, Mergui was 
taken by storm, and the people all along the Tenasserim 
coast came forward of themselves to solicit English pro¬ 
tection. 

These reverses roused the king of A.v a to extra exer¬ 
tions, and he sent two of his own brothers—the princes 
Tonghoo and Tharawaddy—with a corps of “ Invulner- 
ables,” and a host of astrologers, against the invaders. 
A fresh effort to carry the Shoodagon pagoda was made 
in September, but the result was the same as before* 
The grapeshot and musketry of the garrison repulsed the 
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boldest of the assailants, and they all ran back again 
for the covering of the jungles from which they had 
emerged. 

The only reverse met by the English was at R&moo, 
where a detachment under Capt. Naton was cut off and 
some of the men and officers killed by a Burmese party 
led by one Mengd Maha Bundool&, whose good luck pro¬ 
moted him at once to the post of Commander-in-Chief, ahd 
to the uncoveted distinction of being sent against the 
English on the Irrawadi. He came with a following of 
sixty thousand fighting men, and between the 1st and 5th 
December made repeated attacks on Kemmendine, all of 
which were repulsed. He, at the same time, made 
desperate efforts to open his way down the river and get 
possession'of Rangoon. These attempts were made at 
night, when fire-rafts were launched on the stream in the 
hope of setting fire to the English vessels lying off 
Kemmendine, or of driving them away from their 
moorings. But the English sailors understood the game 
well enough to defeat it, for taking to their boats 
they pushed off to meet the burning rafts, which they 
grappled with their grappling-irons and conducted past 
their ships, or stranded on the shore. After this, several 
petty attacks on the British posts were made, but without 
effect; upon which Sir Archibald Campbell resolved to 
become the assailant and attack the enemy opposite to 
Rangoon. The operation was conducted by two columns 
aggregating seventeen hundred men, aided by a party of 
gun-boats to take the enemy in the rear. It was fully 
successful and the Burmese fled; but they returned 
shortly after to make a final attempt on the pagodi, and, 
on being again beaten and driven back on the 7th, 
BuudooU went and stookaded himself at Kokeen. In- 
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cendiaries were now employed by the enemy to burn 
the invaders out of Rangoon, and the town was in one 
night—that of the 14th—fired in several places. This 
hastened the English attack on Kokeen, and the enemy, 
driven from all their intrenchments and stockades, were 
obliged to fall back on Donabew. 

In February, 1825, Donabew was attacked both by land 
and water, the water-column being commanded by Gen. 
Cotton, and the land-column by the Commander-in-Chief. 
The first was repulsed by an overwhelming force, and made 
a precipitate retreat, till it was brought up again by the 
second. In the attack of the 3rd April, which followed, 
Bundoola was killed by a rocket, after which neither 
threats nor entreaties on the part of the other chiefs could 
prevail on the garrison to stand ground, and' the place 
being deserted was occupied by the English. Inter¬ 
mediately, Major Sale had entered the Irrawadi by another 
of its mouths, and captured Bassein; and this facilitated 
the advance of the main army upon Prome, which was 
occupied on the 25th April, without a shot being fired, the 
enemy having deserted it at night, leaving behind them 
more than a hundred pieces of artillery and an extensive 
supply of grain. 

These discomfitures were followed by a period of inaction 
on the part of the Burmese, after which an attempt at 
negotiation was made,which fell through because the Court 
of Av& refused to concede either money or territory. At 
the expiration of the armistice hostilities were renewed; 
and, in November, 1825, the English received a check at 
Wattygoon, where Col. McDowall was repulsed. This 
emboldened the Burmese to attempt the English lines at 
Prome, the result of which was that they were defeated at 
all points, and completely routed. They were defeated 
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again on the heights of Nepadee, and that position cap¬ 
tured ; and, both banks of the Irr&wadi being now com¬ 
pletely cleared, the Commander-in-Chief prepared to ad¬ 
vance on Melloon. Attempt to gain time was once more 
made by the enemy by initiating proposals of peace ; but 
the terms were not agreed upon, and Melloon was attacked 
and carried by assault, in January, 1826. A third offer 
of peace was now made through Dr. Price, a capfive 
American Missionary, but ended by the levy of a new army 
of forty thousand men, who were named the “ Retrievers 
of the king’s glory,” aud came forward to. give battle. 
They were met near the city of Pagahm, on the 9th 
February, and opened a random fnsilade to commence 
with. As the English forces moved on notwithstanding, 
the “ Retrievers, etc. ” rushed forward to face them, 
presenting themselves before them with wild and 
frantic gestures and hideous shouts. But their onset 
was boldly resisted by the English vanguard, and com¬ 
pletely checked. The vanguard happening to be sub¬ 
sequently ill-supported for a moment, gave time to the 
Burmese general to rally. But the sepoys who came up 
immediately after fought with great coolness and bravery, 
and after some anxious rioments, the Burmese were 
wholly beaten ; upon which the country people on all 
sides submitted to the English, and solicited their 
protection. 

After this victory Sir Archibald Campbell was in full 
march to Ava, but was stopped at Yandaboo by a deputa¬ 
tion of Burmese agents, accompanied by some English and 
American prisoners, who came to announce the king’s 
acceptance of any terms the English might choose to 
dictate. A treaty of peace was thereupon concluded, by 
which the king’s claims on Assam and the contiguous 
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States of Jynte&h and Cachar were renounced, the con¬ 
quered provinces of Arracan and the Tenasserim were 
ceded to the English, the payment of a crore of rupees 
hs indemnification for the expenses of the war was agreed 
to, exchange of accredited ministers between the two Courts 
provided for, and free trade conceded to British subjects 
in every part of the Burman Empire. 

A second Burmese war was got up in 1852, by the 
arrogance of the Burmese governor at Rangoon, who set 
at nought the commercial treaty secured by the first war, 
and injured and invaded the property of British subjects in 
Rangoon in various ways. This was a comparatively petty 
affair j and the expedition which was sent out to chastise 
the enemy, succeeded, in the course of three months, in 
capturing Martaban, Rangoon, Prome, and Pegu, which 
led to the whole province of Pegu being annexed. The 
most important change which resulted from this war was a 
revolution at Ava, where the reigning king was deposed by 
the party averse to a continuance of the war, and his 
brother raised to the throne. 
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CHAPTER XL1II. 

THE CAPTURE OF B HURT PORE. 

A.D. 1825-26. 

We have mentioned in a previous chapter 1 how the mud 
fort of Bhurtpore successfully repulsed four successive 
attempts made by the English to carry it by assault. The 
Jats, who owned the stronghold, made no figure in Indian 
history previous to the time of Aurungzebe, when they 
were best known as a gang of robbers. But the imbecility 
of the Moguls after Aurungzebe's death converted the 
bandits into a nation occupying a considerable extent of 
territory around the city of Agra. They were able on an 
emergency to muster seventy thousand troops; but their 
chief strength lay in their fortresses, among which Deeg, 
Cumbere, Biana, and Bhurtpore were the most famous. 

The strongest of these fortresses, in fact the strongest 
fortress in all India, was Bhurtpore, the rajah of which 
was latterly in alliance with the English. He left an infant 
son, Bulwant Sing, to succeed him, and, fearing lest his 
right should be disputed by others, implored the protection 
of Sir David Ochterlony, the Resident at Delhi, on behalf of 
his government. This protection was promised; and, when 
Dooijun Salj a cousin of Bulwant Sing, having gained over 
a large portion of the Bhurtpore troops, seized the person 
1 See Chapter XXXIX., page 229. 
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of the boy, Ochterlony assembled the forces immediately 
available to him and proceeded to attack Bhurtpore, calling 
upon the Jats by proclamation to support their lawful chief. 
This bold procedure,however, was too daring for the nerves 
of the English Government; the troops collected by Ochter¬ 
lony were recalled, and the Resident was commanded to 
withdraw or modify the proclamation he had issued. 
Ochterlony thereupon threw up his appointment and 
retired in disgrace ; but the Government which had in¬ 
sulted him to this .extent had no way of its own to solve 
the difficulty which had arisen, and was finally compelled 
to adopt the measures he had planned. The crisis was 
hastened by a quarrel between Doorjun Sal and his brother 
Madhoo Sing, which was fought out near Deeg, Doorjun 
Sal being defeated. This threw the English frontier in a 
ferment, the people dividing into parties and joining one 
side or the other. It became imperative, therefore, to put 
down the Jats by force of arms. 

A large force of about twenty-five thousand men, with 
more than one hundred pieces of artillery, was accordingly, 
in December, 1825, mustered by the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Combermere, for attacking Bhurtpore, the garrison 
of which was estimated to be not less than twenty thousand 
strong. It was humanely proposed to Doorjun Sal to re¬ 
move the women and children from the town ; but the sug¬ 
gestion was received as an insult, and was not listened fo. 
The siege operations were then commenced, and the bat¬ 
teries opened fire on the 24th December, causing great 
havoc in the town; but neither cannon-shot nor shell made 
any impression on the tough mud-wall of the fort, which was 
from fifty to sixty feet thick. Mines were now sprung, 
some of which were frustrated by countermines ; but the 
others which exploded effected practical breaches. An 
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immense mine charged with a vast quantity of powder ex¬ 
ploded the whole north-east angle of the works, and this 
caused the largest opening. The assault was ordered on the 
18th January, 1826, and the troops rushing gallantly for¬ 
ward ascended the breaches and cleared them, notwith¬ 
standing the most determined opposition they met with. 
The entire assailing force amounted to about eleven thou¬ 
sand men, and was divided into distinct columns 'that 
attacked from different sides. Within two hours after all 
the ramparts of the town were in the possession of the 
besiegers, and the command of the gates of the citadel 
was fully secured. Doorjun Sal, with one hundred and 
sixty chosen horsemen, attempted to force out a passage, 
but was prevented and captured. One of his wives and 
two of his sons were also taken, and they were all sent as 
prisoners to Allahabad. The loss of the garrison from 
the explosion of the great mine alone was estimated at 
four thousand men, the total loss being little less than 
seven thousand. The loss of the besiegers comprised 
sixty-one Europeans and forty-two natives, nearly five 
hundred men more being wounded. With the fall of this 
celebrated fortress the whole of the dominion attached 
to it was acquired, including the other forts previously 
named; and, henceforward, the entire country west of the 
Jumna, which had always been restless, quietly accepted 
the supremacy of Britain. Within the limits of India the 
English had no powerful enemies now to contend with. 
The next great war was an aggressive one, carried on 
beyond the natural boundaries of India. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE AFGHAN WAH. 

k.to. 1838 to 1842. 

The AfgMn monarchy was refounded in 1747, by Ahmed 
Sh&h Doorani, previously employed as an officer of an 
AfgMn troop of horse in the service of Persia. Ahmed 
also looked at the Mogul throne in India with wishful 
eyes, and undertook the several expeditions into the 
country, which we have already noticed. But, when his 
triumph at Panipnt placed all India at his feet, either his 
heart failed him, or his prudence got the better of his 
longings, and he remained contented with the rich pro¬ 
vinces of the Indus and the valley of Cashmere, increasing 
his dominions further by additions in the directions of 
Balkh, Herat, and Scinde. All these territories were in 
due course inherited- by Sooja-al-Moolk j but, at this 
juncture, his brother Mahmood rose against him, and, 
aided by Futteh KMn, his vizier, succeeded in expelling 
him from the throne. Mahmood then became jealous of 
the ?n».n to whom he owed his elevation, and, finding that 
he had an eye on Herdt, deposed Futteh KMn, and then 
hacked him into pieces after blinding him,—an ingrati¬ 
tude which was promptly avenged by his brothers, by 
whom M&hmood was driven to Her&t, while the bulk of 
his territory was partitioned among themselves. The 
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h blest of these brothers. Dost Mahomed, became ruler of 
Kabool and Ghazni; and, amid the distractions that 
followed, Runjeet Sing became master of the Punjab, to 
which he added Cashmere, while B&lkh was seized upon 
by the sovereign of Bokhara, and the Ameers of Scinde 
became independent. 

Shah Sooja, after his expulsion from Afghanistan, 
resided first in the Punjab, and then at Loodiana, and 
became a pensioner of the British Government. But he 
did not give up all hopes of recovering his throne, particu¬ 
larly as they were kept alive by promises of assistance 
from Runjeet, whom he had bribed by the gift of the 
Kohinoor. At this time the English Government suffered 
violently from a peculiar distemper called Russophobia, 
which reours periodically, after intervals of ten, fifteen, 
and twenty years. The immediate cause of the fit was 
the siege of Herat by the Persians, who were believed to be 
warming the chestnuts for the Russian bear. The doctors, 
both of the East and the West, suggested an alliance 
with the ruler of Afghanistan as a good, if not an effective, 
remedy for the complaint; and, to secure this, an envoy 
(Sir Alexander Burnes) was sent to Dost Mahomed. 
But the conditions of an alliance could not be mutually 
determined, as the Dost required unqualified support in 
all his schemes of aggrandisement, to which the British 
Government would not, or could not, agree; while the 
British Government demanded unreasonable sacrifices 
from him, such as the relinquishment of all alliances with 
the Western Powers (meaning Russia and Persia), to 
which he would not consent. To checkmate him, and 
attain the end held in view, the British Government 
determined to back the claims of Sh&h Sooja, and a treaty 
to that effect was concluded with Runjeet and Sh&h 
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Sooja, after which the necessary military preparations for 
invading Afghanistan were made. Thus was the greatest 
blunder committed by the English in India brought 
about. 

The force collected for the invasion was drawn from 
Bengal and Bombay. The former contributed two troops 
of horse and three companies of foot artillery, a cavalry 
brigade consisting of the 16th Lancers, and the 2nd and 
3rd Light Cavalry, five brigades of infantry, an Engineer 
Department, and two companies of Sappers and Miners, 
with a siege-train consisting of four 18-pounders, two 
8 -inch and two 5^-inch mortars, and two spare howitzers. 
The contributions of the latter comprised two troops of 
horse and two companies of foot artillery, one brigade 
of cavalry consisting of two squadrons of *H.M/s 4th 
Light Dragoons and the 1st Bombay Light Cavalry, and 
a body of infantry consisting of two European and four 
native regiments. It also furnished the Poonti Auxiliary 
Horse, an Engineer Department, a detachment of Sap¬ 
pers and Miners, and a siege-train consisting of two 
18-pounders and four 9-pounders. The whole of this 
force, amounting to upwards of fifteen thousand men, 
was at first proposed to be placed under Sir Henry Fane, 
the Commander-in-Chief of India; but, as he returned 
to England shortly after, the command was intrusted to 
Sir John Keane. Besides this force Shah Sooj& was 
placed at the head of an army of his own, consisting 
of a troop of native horse-artillery, two regiments of 
cavalry, and five regiments of infantry, the whole, 
amounting to six thousand men, being commanded by an 
English officer, Gen. Simpson; while another force, called 
the Sh&hz&d&’s force, was placed under the nominal com¬ 
mand of Timour, the son of Sb&h Sooj&, and counted about 
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live thousand men, who were armed almost with every 
conceivable variety of weapon. Civil officers were at the 
same time appointed to accompany these forces—namely, 
Sir Wm. Hay Macnaghten, as envoy and minister at the 
Court of Sh&h Sooja; Sir Alexander Burnes, as envoy to 
Khel&t, but acting as Macnaghten's aid-in-chief; and 
Lieuts. D'Arcy Todd, Pottinger, and Conolly, as political 
and military assistants. * 

The British force started in December, 1838, by way 
of Scinde and Beloochistan, and was followed by the 
irregular force under the Sh&h. The army was called 
the “ Army of the Indus/' and marched straight up to 
Kandahar, through the Bolan Pass, traversing a most 
difficult country, in the face of constant annoyance from 
desultory attacks by the Beloochees and Kahurs. The 
greatest distress was felt from want of water; and much 
loss of provisions and transport-cattle was sustained; but 
all these difficulties were finally overcome. The Sirdars 
who held Kandahar vacated it on perceiving their 
approach, after which Shah Sooja entered the place on 
the 25th April, 1839, and was there solemnly enthroned. 
The army then marched on to Ghazni, which was attacked 
on the 22nd July; the Kabool gate was blown open 
with powder; and the fortress was 'taken by storm, not¬ 
withstanding the most terrific opposition. This induced 
Dost Mahomed to negotiate for peace; but when he 
learnt that the only terms which would be accepted were 
his resignation of the crown and residence in British 
territory, he drew back from his amicable advances, and 
retreated by Bamian into Turkestan. 

The English now proceeded towards Kabool, and 
entered it on the 7th August, no opposition being offered 
to them. Sh6h Soojd, brought back to his capital, was 
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restored to his people; bat he received no royal recep¬ 
tion from them, there was no expression of joy at his 
return. There is no doubt that he had a party in the 
country, and a strong party too; but all Afghanistan felt 
to a man the insult of a foreign invasion. It was perhaps 
the consciousness of this feeling that dictated the early 
removal of a large portion of the English army from the 
country after Shah Soojd was seated on the musnvd; 
but no greater mistake than that could have been com¬ 
mitted : either the whole army should have been with¬ 
drawn, or no portion of it at all. 

While the English occupied Kabool several minor 
expeditions were undertaken against refractory villages, 
chiefs, and fortB. One of the most important of these 
was the chastisement of the ruler of Khel4t, who had 
harassed the British army on its onward march. This 
was achieved by the Bombay division of the army when 
on its return, the Kh4n being attacked in his fortress on 
the 13th November. He defended the place with great 
bravery; but the English succeeded in storming it, and 
the chief was found among the slain. With this event 
terminated the first Afghan campaign; and a General 
Order, issued in January, 1840, announced the dissolu¬ 
tion of the “ Army of the Indus.” 

The force left in Kabool was placed under the com¬ 
mand of Gen. Elphinstone, and for a time the country 
retained a show of perfect tranquillity. But this was 
altogether specious; the cloak under which the whole 
Afghan race were plotting the destruction of the invaders. 
The first sigDS of this conspiracy were seen at the com¬ 
mencement of 1840, in an insurrectionary movement 
among the Ghiljis, a tribe occupying the high mountain- 
territory between Kandahar and Kabool, who, accustomed 
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to wild independence, refnsed to acknowledge even a 
show of authority. Capt. Anderson and Col. Wallace led 
two different expeditions from opposite directions against 
them, and several of their strongholds being blown up 
they were obliged temporarily to submit. In the mean¬ 
time Dost Mahomed, having found a friend in the Khan 
of Kokan, came back to Afghanistan to excite {he 
country to a holy war for the expulsion of unbelieving 
foreigners. He was met and defeated by Col. Dennie, 
upon which he withdrew into Kohistan. He was again 
encountered by Gen. Sale, who gave him battle at 
Purwandurrah on the 2nd November, 1840. It was on 
this occasion that the 2nd Bengal Cavalry behaved with 
such cowardice as left no alternative but to expunge 
its name from the Army List. Sale succeeded, never¬ 
theless, in pushing forward his infantry so as to dislodge 
Dost Mahomed from the strong position he occupied, 
which compelled him to surrender. He was there¬ 
upon sent down to India, and took up his residence 
at Mussourie, after visiting the Governor-General at 
Calcutta. 

The other contemporaneous events were: the defence 
of Kahun on the Indus frontier, whiph had been occupied 
by the English for the purpose of procuring supplies; 
the defeat and destruction of Lieut. Clarke’s party at the 
Nufoosk Pass; and the success of Major Clibborn at the 
same place, and his subsequent retreat. As a sequel to 
the second and third events, Capt. Brown, the defender 
of Kahun, was obliged to leave the fort, the Beloochees 
promising not to molest him if he retired to the plains, 
which promise was faithfully observed. The result of 
these reverses was a revolution in Khelat, which was lost 
'for a time, but was afterwards reoccupied, a large army 
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under Nazir Khan, the son of the previous chief, being 
routed in October, 1840. 

In 1841, an attack on the Kojuks, a rude tribe that 
had refused to pay tribute to Sh&h Sooja, was repulsed; 
but another on a wild tribe in the Nazeem valley was 
more fortunate. Such calls for the interference of the 
troops were in fact constant, most of the actions being 
successful, though a few were not. With the Ghiljis in 
particular the engagements were incessant, and their 
hostility towards the English was not unjustifiable. The 
Afghans generally had throughout behaved unfaithfully 
with the English; but the English had behaved unfaith¬ 
fully with the Ghiljis. On^the restoration of Shah Sooja 
to the throne, an agreement was entered intq with them 
by which an aunual allowance was promised in the event 
of their keeping the Khoord-Kabool Pass open. The 
pass was kept clear by them for a time, but no allowance 
was paid; and the English, who supported the cause of 
Shah Sooja, and were a party to the agreement, were 
justly held responsible for the failure. 

The Khoord-Kabool Pass was beset by the Ghiljis at the 
same time that the fanatical moolldhs were preaching a 
war of extermination against the English, and while 
Mahomed Akbar, the ablest and fiercest son of Dost 
Mahomed, was collecting troops all over the country for 
that purpose. It was temporarily cleared by the exer¬ 
tions of Gen. Sale and Col. Dennie; but the Ghiljis only 
retired from one place to appear in another. The 
garrisons left at Kabool and Jellalab&d were both hard 
pressed by them, especially the latter, for the relief of 
which Sale forced his way through the Jugduluk Pass, 
entering Jell&l&b&d on the 13th November, 1841, from 
which date he held it on till succours reached him from 
Pesh&war. 
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The force left at Kabool after Sale’s departure con¬ 
sisted only of one British regiment, two regiments of 
native infantry, part of a regiment of native cavalry, and 
some foot and horse artillery, exclusive of the Shah’s 
contingent. These troops were scattered in every direc¬ 
tion, and some kept in the Bala Hiss&r, or royal residence. 
The enemy took advantage of this; a sudden attack y&s 
made on the city on the 2nd November, 1841; the house 
occupied by Sir Alexander Bumes, the most competent 
civil officer with the army, was forced into and the 
inmates slaughtered; and the Shah’s treasury was 
plundered. A brisk attack on the city even now might 
have retrieved this state of affairs; but none was 
attempted., The entire civil charge of the expedition 
devolved henceforth on Sir Wm. Hay Macnaghten, an 
officer as void of energy and decision as the Commander- 
in-Chief, Gen. Elphinstone, was; and between them two 
they managed to bring heavy disgraces on the English , 
name. It is said that Mahomed Akbar swore that h«^< 
would annihilate the whole garrison except one man pi 
carry the tale to Jellalabad. This boast could never 
have been actually realised but for the indecision of the 
higher English officers. Individual instances of gallantry 
and presence of mind were constant, and these kept the 
Afghans in check for a time, till Mahomed Akbar arrived 
in person to superintend operations, when the attacks 
were renewed with greater vigour, and, owing to the 
vacillation of the English officers, generally crowned 
with success. In the last of these actions, on the 23rd 
November, 1841, the square of British infantry was 
broken, and all attempts to rally the men (H.M.’s 44th 
Begiment) proved vain, the whole force rushing back to 
the cantonment in tumultuary flight. The last to leave 
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the field was a regiment of native infantry—the 37th; 
but the native cavalry behaved quite as disgracefully as 
H.M.'s 44th. The spirit of the whole army was now 
completely broken; a series of negotiations for retreat 
followed; and it was finally agreed that the English 
should evacuate Afghanistan on being allowed to retire 
unmolested and furnished with provisions and means of 
transport, Shah Sooja being granted a pension; with the 
option of remaining at Kabool, or of going back to India 
with the returning army. But the agreement of the 
Afghans was a mere blind for the treachery that was 
being planned by them. They only wanted time for the 
passes to be closed by winter, to fall upon and utterly 
annihilate the invaders who had desecrated their moun- 
tain-home. This gained; Akbar Khan proposed a fresh 
arrangement for consideration as being the best of all— 
namely; that Shah Sooja be acknowledged as king; with 
himself; Akbar Khan, as his vizier; and; pretending that 
a verbal discussion would settle the question soonest; he 
invited Macnaghten to a personal interview on the 23rd 
December, to put the question once for all at rest. The 
bait took; Macnaghten went. It is said that he sus¬ 
pected treachery though he agreed to go, and that he 
requested Gen. Elphinstone to send a strong escort. But 
there was no reason for his having gone at all; and; if 
he did so knowingly, he was all the more to blame, at 
least quite as much as Gen. Elphinstone was for his 
remissness in taking the necessary precautions against 
deceit. The conference being opened the English officers 
were gradually surrounded by a number of armed men ; 
when Akbar Kh&n tauntingly asked Macnaghten: 
“ Are you the man to take my country ? ” shooting 
him dead on the spot with a pistol which Macnaghten 
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had presented to him. Capt. Trevor, one of the officers 
with the envoy, was also killed; bat two others, Capts. 
Lawrence and Mackenzie, were protected by the other 
chiefs present, and thrown into a fort to save them from 
the fury of the mob. 

There was no spirit in the English army to avenge the 
murder of their envoy. Men and officers were equally 
anxious to get out of the scrape, and a fresh treaty was 
entered into which provided for the troops being allowed 
to depart on leaving their guns and treasure behind 
them, and on bills being drawn on India for the payment of 
fourteen lakhs of rupees to the Afghans. Nearly seven¬ 
teen thousand men passed out from Kabool on these 
conditions^, traversing a dreary path covered with snow, 
in the face of blood-thirsty barbarians seeking for their 
lives. The sufferings from frost, snow, and hunger were 
dreadful; but this was slow work, much too slow to 
satisfy the vengeful Afghan. At the Tunghee Tarikeo 
Pass began the work of butchery by which Akbar Khan 
sought for a quicker end—a general massacre by fire¬ 
arms, perpetrated by men perched on towering crags. 
It was resumed in the Tazeen valley, at Jugduluk, and 
at Gundamuk. A stand was made at Jugduluk, a few 
Europeans creeping up the acclivity of a hill to drive 
away their enemies, who were quickly repulsed; but 
they came again and again, till the final stand at Gun¬ 
damuk, on the 13th January, 1812, led to the general 
slaughter which had long before been determined upon, 
which left only one man, Dr. Brydon, to convey the tale 
to English ears at Jellalabad. Akbar Khan followed 
personally with an army of nine thousand men to lay 
siege to Jellalabad; but the garrison turning out gave 
him battle and compelled him to fly towards Lughman. 
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It was in this action, fought on the 7th April, 1842, 
that Col. Dennie was slain. 

When the news of the Kabool disasters reached India 
every exertion was made to collect another strong army 
to wipe out the disgrace. The collection was made at 
Pesh&war, then belonging to the Sikhs, and eight thou¬ 
sand men being got together, they were placed under the 
command of Gen. Pollock and sent up through the Khyber 
Pass. Their passage was disputed by a large number of 
mountaineers who kept guard over the defile; but the 
opposition was soon mastered by the joint efforts of the 
European skirmishers and the horse-artillery; and the 
garrison at Jellalabad was relieved on the 10th April, or 
nine days after they had beaten Mahomed Akbar in the 
open field. 

In the meantime Gen. Nott was beset at Kandahar, 
and held out as Sale did at Jellalabad. Akbar Kh&n 
attacked the place after his i etreat from Jellalabad; but 
he fled on finding that the English were preparing to 
charge, and a very near approach to it was never after¬ 
wards attempted. Belief was brought to Kandahar by 
Gen. England, through Scinde, in May, 1842, after which 
the enemy were completely confounded, and obliged to 
retire. The only garrison, other than the Kabool one, 
which did not hold out was the g rrison at Ghazni, 
Col. Palmer, who was in command of it, agreeing, on the 
1st March, 1842, to evacuate the place, as the sepoys had 
become frost-bitten and unfit for duty. But the capitula¬ 
tion did not save the retiring soldiers, who vainly thought 
that they would be able to make good their retreat to 
Peshawar. The fanatic Ghazis fell on them on the way, 
and massacred them, while some of the officers, including 
Col. Palmer* were thrown into prison. 
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The general state of the country was at this time one 
of unmitigated anarchy and confusion. Sh&h Sooja was 
assassinated, and his youngest son raised to the throne 
by one party, while another party opposed him. Akbar 
Khan affected a willingness to support the prince, on 
condition of being allowed to act as his vizier; but the 
prince, suspecting the arrangement and not liking the 
position of a state-prisoner, sought refuge with Gen. 
Pollock, whom he urged to advance on Kabool. This 
was at last determined upon under orders from Calcutta, 
Gen. Pollock from Jellalabad and Gen. Nott from 
Kandahar marching simultaneously on the capital to 
enforce the restoration of prisoners, and vindicate the 
superiority of the British arms. Akbar Khan was in 
great hopes of demolishing this force also; but, on the 
dOth August, Gen. Nott defeated the party sent to inter¬ 
cept and destroy him, and, coming up to Ghazni imme¬ 
diately after, levelled it with the dust. Gen. Pollock 
made an equally illustrious march through Gundamuk 
and Jugduluk, driving the Afghans before him over that 
very ground where a few months before an army of seven¬ 
teen thousand men had been treacherously slaughtered. 
At Huft Kohtul, in the T&zeen Pass, a great victory was 
gained on the 13th September, after which no opposition 
was offered in the Khoord-Kabool Pass. The two 
generals then joined their forces on the race-ground at 
Kabool, on the 15th September, and, entering B&1& Hiss&r, 
floated the English colours from its summit. 

The Afghan army now retreated to Kohist&n, taking 
refuge at Ist&lif. It was pursued to that place and dis¬ 
lodged from it. Akbar Kh&n then hurried with his 
prisoners towards Turkest&n; but, on reaching Bamidn, 
Saleh Mahomed, who had charge of them, and who was 
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represented to be a man who would do anything for 
money, sold them to the English for a lump sum of 
Bs. 20,000, and a pension of Bs. 1000 a month. The 
total number of prisoners released was one hundred and 
twenty, of whom nine were ladies and three the wives of 
non-commissioned officers. It was stated by the natives 
that many more women had been captured and distributed 
by Akbar Kh&n among his chiefs, whom in an enemy's 
country it was found impossible to trace out or get at. 
The English troops took upon themselves the easier tank 
of collecting the bones of their slaughtered countrymen 
to give them a decent burial; and these for the most part 
were found headless, the Afghans having carried off the 
skulls as trophies. As Akbar Khan retreated before the 
English no further operations against them were under¬ 
taken. Sundry towns and markets were reduced in 
several places and burnt to the ground, after which the 
army retreated with the prisoners recovered, back to 
India, through the Khyber Pass. 

A more terrible discomfiture never befell the English 
arms in India than that in Afghanistan. The gates of 
Somnath were among the trophies recovered from Ghazni, 
aud the rotten planks infested with white ants were, after 
the lapse of eight ceifturies, restored to Guzerat under 
a vaunting proclamation of Lord Ellenborough, which 
paraded the success of the enterprise. If his lordship 
had been an orthodox Hindu he would have been entitled 
for this act of devotion to be burnt after death in the 
sacred ghat of Manikamika, at Benares. But being what 
he was, his act was appreciated all over India, by some as 
the eccentricity of genius, by many more as the folly of 
a madman. The British reputation for valour was not 
thereby enhanced; and, indeed, it is the belief to this 
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day, not only of the Afgli&ns, but of all the native powers 
and races in and about India, that the English in this 
enterprise suffered a disgraceful and disastrous defeat. 

There was a recurrence of Russophobia after the 
lapse of forty years, and a fresh expedition went up to 
Afghanistan, in 1878, for a rectification of the frontier , as 
the English Government enunciated it. The facilities 
under which this new invasion was undertaken were ’of 
course much greater than those which had existed in 
1838-42, and the military operations were necessarily 
more successful to that extent. But the war was an 
unjust one, and the frontier did not require to be rectified ; 
and the final results of the aggression were almost quite 
as unsatisfactory as were those on the first occasion. 

The dtory of this second war is briefly as follows: 
Shere Ali, the ruler of Afghanistan, who was believed at 
the outset to be the creature of the British Government, 
was suspected later to be favouring the Russians by pre¬ 
ference. A British embassy was refused admittance into 
the country by him on the plea that it would be disagree¬ 
able to the Afghans; but a Russian mission was shortly 
after received with honour. This led to an angry corre¬ 
spondence, followed by a declaration of war, whereupon a 
British army was sent up to Afghanistan by three different 
routes —namely, the Khyber, the Kkoorum, and the Bolan 
Passes. Shere Ali fled before it to Turkestan, and there 
died. A treaty was then entered into with his son, 
Yakoob Khan, at Gundamuk, by which the British frontier 
was rectified —that is, advanced to the crest or furthest 
sides of the passes, while a British Resident, Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, was admitted into Kabool. It was the old 
story again, reacted almost in the same manner as 
before. Within a few months after his admission the 
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Resident was attacked and murdered, together with his 
escort, which led to the occupation of Kabool and the 
forced deportation of Yakoob Khan to India, a Doorani 
chief being simultaneously placed in power in Kand&h&r. 
Rut the Afghans would not tolerate a British occupation 
of their country now more than they did before, and march¬ 
ing under Ayoob Khan, the brother of Yakoob, com¬ 
pletely defeated a British force of nearly three thousand 
men, at a place called Maiwaud, between Kandahar and 
the Helrnund river, which virtually led to the evacuation 
of their country, under cover of an opportune victory 
gained by Sir Frederick Roberts at Mazra, over Ayoob, 
after Abdoor Rahaman Khan, the eldest male representa¬ 
tive of the stock of Dost Mahomed, had been recognised 
and placed on the throne. There was no glory to win 
from the struggle, and none whatever was obtained. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE CONQUEST 0? 8CINDE. 

A.D. 1813 . 

The discomfiture of the English in Afghanistan in 1838-42, 
led to the conquest of Scinde. This country was at one 
time owned by the Afghans, but was latterly ruled over 
by the Ameers, in baronial fashion, on the feudal system. 
Its native population is extremely unwarlike, very much 
like that of Bengal, the dominant races having always 
been foreigners—either Afghans or Beloochees. The 
English, after many persistent efforts, were able to 
establish commercial relations with the country, by which 
the right of navigating the Indus was conceded to them, 
with the privilege of sending a British Minister to the 
Court at Hyderabad; and on this basis they assumed 
many other rights. Shah Soojd having claimed tribute 
from the Ameers on the plea of Scinde having at one 
time been a dependency of Kabool, the English enforced 
the payment of the claim. When the invasion of 
Afghanistan was determined upon, the passage of the 
English army through the Punjab being refused, was 
effected through Scinde. Throughout the entire period 
of the Afgh&n war the Indus was used as the high-road 
for the transmission of troops and munitions of war, and, 
to facilitate this, a large military force was stationed at 
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Tatta, for the maintenance of which a contribution was 
exacted from the Ameers, on the ground that they derived 
much benefit from its presence there ! These extortions 
very naturally incited the Ameers to intrigue with Persia 
and the Sikhs at Mooltan against the English power. 
c< We are anxious for your friendship, 5 ’ said the Ameers to 
Sir James Outram, “ but cannot submit to be perpetually 
persecuted/ 5 The government of Lord Ellenborough, 
however, did not view the matter in the same light, and 
decided on recovering the prestige of the English arms, 
lost in Afghanistan, by the conquest of Scinde. The 
command of the war was intrusted to Sir Charles Napier, 
and it was made out between him and his brother, the 
historian, that great glory was won by the exploits which 
were achieved. 

The opening operation of Sir Charles Napier was the 
capture of a fort named Emaumgurh, the plea for it being 
that two of the Ameers, who were kinsmen, had quarrelled! 
The fort was so situated as to be nearly inaccessible, the 
march to it being long, and lying the whole way through a 
desert. A select force of five hundred men was pushed up 
against it, and reached it on the 12 th January, 1843. The 
place was defended by two thousand men, and the skirts 
of the desert were crowded with fanatic Beloochees. But, 
though the enemy repeatedly exhibited their alertness on 
the road, the fort on being approached was found to be 
deserted. The energy of Sir Charles Napier was there¬ 
upon exercised in shattering its defences to atoms, after 
which the expeditionary force retraced its steps. As all this 
occurred when the English were yet avowedly at peace 
with the Ameers, it soon became obvious what the real 
intent of the former was. The Ameers did not veuture 
even now to take to the offensive. The only opposition 
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offered came from the Beloochees, who resented the advance 
of the British army by an attack on the residence of the 
British Commissioner at Hyderabad. The attack was 
commenced with a hot firing, which was kept up for 
hours; and the defenders of the place, finding it impos¬ 
sible to hold out, retired from it, effecting their retreat 
without difficulty, and reaching the Commander-in-Chief’s 
camp at Halla, in safety. This led to the battle of Med- 
anee, which was fought on the 17th February, 1843, in 
which twenty-two thousand Beloochees were defeated by 
an English force numbering three thousand men. The 
position of the enemy was formidable, and terrible was the 
resistance they offered. Sword in hand they braved every 
danger; the greater part of the battle was a hand-to-hand 
fight; and their charge was so furious that it was at one 
time apprehended that their great superiority in numbers 
might leave the victory in their hands But they knew 
nothing of discipline, and were easily out-manoeuvred; and, 
on their being broken by a cavalry charge, several of their 
guns were captured, while they themselves were compelled 
to fly. Not a single prisoner was taken: the Beloochees 
never give quarter to an enemy, and on account of their 
vast numbers the English were compelled to imitate their 
policy. 

The battle of Meeanee was followed by the surrender of 
Hyderabad, where a large amount of specie, valued at three 
millions sterling, was found. The chief of Meerpore still 
held out, which led to a second engagement—the battle of 
Dubba—which was fought on the banks of the Fulailee on 
the 24th March, the Beloochees being about twenty-five 
thousand strong, and the English scarcely five thousand. 
Like the action at Mee&nee this also was hotly contested, 
but by undisciplined men against disciplined forces, and 
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the result necessarily was, as before, the total defeat of the 
enemy. The occupation of Meerpore, which followed, closed 
the war. The success of the English filled the inhabitants 
of the country with the greatest pleasure, the misrule of the 
Ameers haying been nothing but an unmitigated evil to 
them. This was the one only justification of the conquest 
that was achieved. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE GWALIOR WAS. 

A.D. 1843. 

The death of Janoki Rao Scindia without issue left the 
administration of his country in the hands of a widow of 
thirteen and a licentious Court. The widow adopted a son, 
a boy of eight years; but this did not in any way strengthen 
the government, which was constantly troubled by insur¬ 
rections and conspiracies: and its difficulties were aggra¬ 
vated by an irrepressible army of thirty thousand men. 
The English Government considered itself bound by its 
treaties with the deceased rajah to protect his successor, 
and it occurred to Lord Ellenborough that the best way 
to secure that end would be to occupy the country, quell 
all the disturbances which had arisen, and enforce 
guarantees for the future security of the State. To effect 
this two armies were despatched to Gwalior, one from 
Agra, which was commanded by Gen. Gough and accom¬ 
panied by the Governor-General in person, and the other 
—a division of the main army—from Bundelkund, which 
was commanded by Gen. Grey. The first proceeded 
straight on to Maharajpore, where it found the Mahratta 
army drawn up in a strong position which it had carefully 
intrenched. The English forces were about fourteen 
thousand strong, with forty pieces of artillery; while the 
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Mahrattas were eighteen thousand strong and had one 
hundred guns. The battle was fought on the 29bh De¬ 
cember, 1843, and was extremely sanguinary. The 
Mahrattas, driven from their guns, fought sword in hand 
with the most determined courage ; but they were 
eventually beaten at every point. Dislodged from Maha- 
rajpore they made a stand again at Chonda, but, after a 
desperate struggle there, were entirely defeated. Their 
loss exceeded three thousand men, while that of the 
English was about'one-fourth of that number. 

On the same day Glen. Grey obtained a second victory 
at Punniar, over ten or twelve thousand Mahratt&s, who 
lost all their guns; and the consequence of these two 
victories was the prompt submission of the Gwalior durbar 
to everything that the Governor-General proposed. The 
Mahratta troops were now disbanded, and replaced by a 
British contingent paid for by the Gwalior government. 
The young rajah was at the same time installed on the 
guddee with great ceremony; while an English officer, 
Col. Stubbs, was appointed governor of the fort of 
Gwalior. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. » 

THE PUNJAB WAB. 

A.D. 1845 TO 1849 . 

The consolidation of the Sikh power and the organisation 
of the Sikh army were both achieved by Runjeet Sing, one 
of the greatest rulers that India ever knew. His ancestors 
appeared as leaders of enterprise on the decline of the 
Mogul power; but for a long time the chiefs were dis¬ 
united, and. acknowledged no systematic government or 
authority. The first warrior of note in the family was, we 
have said, Charat Sing, who founded a Sirdari , or chief¬ 
tainship, which was expanded into a sovereignty by his 
descendants, Maha Sing and Runjeet. The improvements 
effected by the last were the most considerable, and in¬ 
cluded the formation of a large army officered by French 
and Italian adventurers trained in the wars of Napoleon I., 
which was really as powerful as any in India. Runjeet 
nevertheless, always maintained a friendly behaviour to¬ 
wards the English, well knowing that his only real danger 
could come from that quarter, if he provoked it. When 
the map of India was opened out before him and it was ex¬ 
plained that the English possessions were marked red on it 
while his own were marked blue, the old far-seeing soldier 
remarked with a sigh that, in course of time, the whole map 
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would come to be marked red. This prophecy was fulfilled 
very soon after his death : the greatest king of the race 
being virtually also the last. 

The immediate successor of Runjeet was Khurruck Sing, 
who was totally incompetent to control the wild spirits of 
which his army was composed. His Court soon became a 
focus of intrigues, and the intriguers found it most con¬ 
venient to direct the ambition of the soldiery towards the 
conquest of the English, whom all the Sikhs, old Ruujeet 
excepted, had always believed to be weaker than them¬ 
selves. Nor did this state of things mend when, by the 
death of Khurruck Sing, and the murder of his son Nao 
Nehal Sing a short time after, the throne was assumed by 
Shere Sing, another son of Runjeet, though not acknow¬ 
ledged by him. Shere in his turn was assassinated as 
unfit to reign, upon which Dhulleep Sing, then an infant 
in the nursery, was placed on the throne, under the 
nominal guardianship of his mother, a frivolous woman, 
entirely governed by her favourites. The real rulers of 
the country during all this period were the leaders of the 
army ; and, priding in their own soldierly qualities, they 
thought too lightly of a contest with the English, which 
all Punjab seemed most anxious to provoke. 

The army to attack'the English frontier was accordingly 
openly organised. No attempt was made by the Sikhs to 
conceal their intentions; and a fair and timely warning of 
them was therefore obtained, which might have enabled 
the English to reinforce every post on the frontier that 
was weak, and mature all arrangements necessary for 
the occasion, ii they had only believed that the Sikhs 
would really venture to invade their territory. To the 
last moment, however, the English opinion of the Sikh 
soldiery was a contemptible one, and the possibility of an 
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invasion by them was utterly scouted; and it was for this 
reason only that the first battle was not the last. 

The opening act of aggression on the part of the Sikhs 
was the seizure of a number of camels from the left bank 
of the Sutledge. This was followed by the crossing of 
troops, in the neighbourhood of Ferozepore, in December, 
1845, when Lai Sing, with twenty-five thousand Sikhs an$l 
eighty-eight guns, took possession of the wells around the 
village of Ferozeshuhur, while Tej Sing, with twenty- 
three thousand Sikhs and sixty-seven gufis, occupied a 
position opposite to Ferozepore. There was no room for 
further hesitation on the part of the English after these 
acts. A proclamation of the Governor-General declared 
that measures for vindicating the authority of the English 
Government would be taken at once; and the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, simultaneously collected his 
forces at Moodkee to repel the enemy, the whole rank and 
file under him amounting to about twelve thousand and 
five hundred men, with forty-two guns. Tej Sing hastened 
to meet these forces with an army of thirty thousand 
Sikhs and forty guns, and offered them battle on the 18th 
December, being still determined to assume the aggres¬ 
sive. The contest which followed was well maintained on 
both sides, and was prolonged to an hour and a half after 
nightfall. The artillery of the enemy, well served at the 
commencement, was, however, eventually paralysed, and 
that being succeeded by an attack of the English infantry 
and the use of that never-failing weapon, the bayonet, the 
Sikhs were driven from position to position, and entirely 
defeated. The loss on both sides was very heavy. The 
enemy fell back on their camp at Ferozeshuhur, while the 
English forces returned to Moodkee. 

It was now determined to give the Sikhs battle on the 
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ground they had themselves chosen, and to this end a 
junction of the forces under Sir John Littler with those of 
the Commander-in-Chief was effected, which raised the 
whole English army to about eighteen thousand men and 
sixty-five guns. The strength of the enemy was estimated 
at about fifty thousand men and one hundred and eight 
guns; and they were led by Lai Sing. The engagement 
took place on the 21st December, and was commenced by 
a heavy cannonade. The most heroic efforts were made 
on both sides, and night fell while the conflict was yet 
raging. The Sikh guns were particularly well served in 
this battle, and fired quicker than the English guns— 
namely, at the rate of three firings against two; and 
during the whole night this harassing fire was maintained. 
But retribution came with daylight, when t£e English 
infantry formed line, and, being supported on both flanks 
by horse-artillery, bore down every opposition before 
them, dislodging the enemy from their entire position. 
This left the latter no option but to abandon the village 
of Ferozeshuhur, which they did after firing several 
hundred rounds of their zumboorulcs t or camel-swivels, 
besides making other futile demonstrations, including a 
distant cannonade. Tej Sing, with his fresh battalions 
of Ghorechurrds , or feudal horse-soldiers, now made a 
move to retrieve the day, but the command to “form 
square ” was instantly given on the English side, and all 
that the Sikhs could do was to open on the squares a 
continued and incessant discharge of artillery, which 
compelled them to change their position several times, 
when all of a sudden the Sikh guns became silent from 
having exhausted their ammunition. There was no alter¬ 
native now for the enemy but to fly. The English, how¬ 
ever, had Buffered so much that they were not able to 
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pursue them, and the advantage gained could not there¬ 
fore be properly followed up. 

The next engagement took place on the 28th January, 

1846, at Aliwal, where a chief named Runjore Sing, was 
intrenched with fifteen thousand men and fifty-six guns. 
He was attacked by Sir Harry Smith with ten thousand 
men. The action was commenced by a sweeping ancj 
successful charge made by the English cavalry ; but the 
Sikhs did not easily give way. In one charge of infantry 
on H.M.’s 16th Lancers they actually threw away their 
muskets and came on with their swords and targets 
against the lance; and it was not till they were thrice 
rode through that they were finally defeated, and driven 
across the Sutledge, with the loss of fifty-two guns and 
their cam|f, baggage, and stores. 

After this the position at Sobraon, which was occupied 
by all the Sikhs who had retreated from Ferozeshuhur, 
and was defended by a triple line of breastworks flanked 
by formidable redoubts, was assailed and carried on the 
10th February. The redoubts were manned by thirty- 
four thousand Sikhs who had seventy guns with them, 
while the assailing force numbered sixteen thousand men 
and ninety-nine guns. Throughout this engagement 
there was one continued roar of guns and mortars; but 
the cannonade of the ninety-nine English guns was 
unable to silence the seventy Sikh guns, which returned 
flash for flash and fire for fire, and the struggle had to 
be finally decided by musketry and the bayonet. On 
the English side the infantry and the guns now aided 
each other correlatively, and by this process each defen¬ 
sible position of the enemy was gradually captured, after 
which the fire of the Sikhs slackened and then ceased 
altogether, the victors pressing on them from every side. 
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But even at this extremity, the Sikh soldiery did not 
cease to fight vigorously, though they were precipitated 
in masses into the Sutledge, which had suddenly risen 
and was scarcely fordable. Hundreds fell under the 
cannonade behind them ; thousands were drowned in 
attempting to cross the swollen current that lay before: 
but still no quarter was asked for, for they remembered 
that they had given none. In this engagement sixty- 
seven pieces of cannon were captured. The result of 
the victory was tq scatter the Sikhs in every direction, 
which enabled the British army to cross the Sutledge and 
occupy Lahore. Dhulleep Sing, however, was retained 
on the throne; but a treaty was concluded •with him by 
which the Punjab government agreed to pay one crore 
and a half of rupees as an indemnity for the expenses of 
the war, to surrender all the guns that had ever been 
pointed against the English, and to disband the turbulent 
portion of their troops for ever. Of the indemnity two- 
thirds could not afterwards be made good, upon which 
its equivalent in territory was ceded—namely, Cashmere 
and the hill-states from the Beyah to the Indus, which 
were sold by the English government to Gol&b Sing, 
who had opened the negotiations for peace. 

The government of Sir Henry Hardinge left a garrison 
at Lahore of ten thousand men, under Sir John Littler. 
A short time after this, it was considered expedient to 
remove the governor of Mooltan, named Moolraj, from 
his post, and appoint one Khan Sing to succeed him. 
Moolr&j affected to acquiesce in the arrangement; but, 
when Mr. Vans Agnew, an assistant to the British Resi¬ 
dent at Lahore, and Lieut. Anderson were sent to 
Moolt&n to complete it, they were both captured and 
put to death. This set the whole country once again 
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ablaze, as the Sikhs, though defeated before, had not 
then been completely subdued. The outbreak at Mooltan 
was followed by the discovery of a conspiracy against the 
English at Lahore, in the neighbourhood of which a 
guru , or priest, named Maharaj Sing, having raised the 
cry of revolt, was able to collect a numerous force of the 
disbanded Sikhs, who successfully prevented the British 
forces there from attempting any movement on Mooltan. 

It was now that Lieut. Edwardes, who was employed 
with a small force on the Indus in the collection of land- 
tax and the settlement of the country, succeeded by a 
series of active movements to distract the attention of 
Moolraj, tillj effecting a junction with Col. Cortlandt, 
who commanded a division of four thousand men at 
Duraye Ishmael Khan, they were able to oppose the 
troops of Moolraj, and compelled them to take shelter 
within the walls of Moolt&n. This was followed by the 
advance of Gen. Whish to the spot, with an additional 
force, which increased the investing army to twenty- 
eight thousand men; but he was paralysed momentarily 
by the defection of the Sikh General, Shere Sing, who 
had hitherto affected to be on the side of Dhulleep Sing 
and the English, but had been secretly organising a plot 
of treachery and treason, and now went over to join the 
insurgents, and effected a junction with his father, 
Chutter Sing, which placed a force of thirty thousand 
men under him. To break up this combination the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief advanced in person upon Shere Sing's 
head-quarters at R&mnugger on the Chenab,in December, 
1848. The action at Ramnugger was not a very decisive 
onej but that at S&doolapore which followed it was suc¬ 
cessful, and forced the enemy to retire behind the Jhelum. 
This freed Gen. Whish to renew the siege of Moolt&n 
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with an array intermediately augmented to thirty-two 
thousand men and one hundred and fifty pieces of 
artillery. The town was stormed on the 2nd January, 

1849, after which preparations were made to storm the 
citadel, which induced Moolraj to surrender at discretion; 
upon which he was tried, and sentenced to death, the 
sentence being subsequently commuted to imprisonment 
for life, which Moolraj accepted as a refinement of cruelty. 

In the meantime Shere Sing, whose army had increased 
to forty thousand men, was overtaken by Lord Gough at 
the village of Chillianwallah, on the 13th January. As in 
most of the previous engagements, the enemy were here 
also the first to open fire, upon which the English drew up 
in order of battle, and commenced a heavy cannonade. 
This was promptly returned by the Sikh guns from posi¬ 
tions covered by jungle, with galling effect. The firing of 
the enemy was so awful that several brigades were obliged 
to fall back; while one (Pope's brigade) was so completely 
repulsed that the Sikhs pursued it up to the English guns, 
of which six were captured, though two had afterwards to 
be abandoned. It was only the arrival of the artillery 
reserves and the steadiness of the infantry on the English 
side that subsequently changed this aspect of affairs. It 
would be too much to say that the Sikhs were defeated. 
They left the field of battle in the possession of the 
English, but succeeded in carrying off the four English 
guns they had taken, together with five stand of colours, 
besides which they were also able to retake and remove 
most of their own guns which the English had at first 
been able to capture. The loss of the enemy was heavier 
at Ferozeshuhur and Sobr&on than at Chillianwallah, but 
the last was decidedly the best of the battles they fought, 
and they never acknowledged it as a defeat. It was in 
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fact a drawn battle, in which the advantages gained were 
mostly on the side of the Sikhs, who continued to occupy 
their own position without any attempt being made by 
the English to dislodge them. 

An engagement so indecisive could of course not be 
final. Instead of breaking the Bpirit of the enemy it only 
raised false hopes in them that a little more energy and 
obstinacy on their part would lead to the annihilation 1 of 
the British power. The action at Goojerat, which was 
fought on the 21st February, was the necessary conse¬ 
quence. The Sikh army engaged was sixty thousand 
strong, with fifty-nine guns; while the army under Lord 
Gough, whidh had been joined by that under Gen. Whish, 
numbered about twenty-six thousand men. The com¬ 
manders on both sides had become wiser from the 
struggles which had preceded, and the present field was 
necessarily contested with a greater amount of skill. 
But the movements of Shere Sing betrayed a perturbed 
mind, and though the Sikhs fought with the hardihood 
expected of them, a cannonade of about three hours 
silenced all their guns, after which their squadrons were 
broken through by the English cavalry; while the sub¬ 
sequent advance of the whole British infantry in one body 
converted their retreat into a rout. This completely 
shattered the Sikh power, and led to the surrender of the 
entire army, with all the principal sirdars, including Shere 
Sing and Chutter Sing. All the cannon yet uncaptured 
was at the same time given up; sixteen thousand soldiers 
actually laid down their arms; the Afghans, who had 
aided the Sikhs in the last two battles, fled in dismay to 
their own country; and the whole of the Punjab was 
immediately annexed, and became part and parcel of the 
British Empire. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE SEPOY WAS. 

A.s. 1857 - 58 . 

The Indian army was at one time one of the stanchest and 
most faithful in the world, and, considering, that it was 
composed entirely of subdued races, it was strange that 
it was so. There had been minor outbreaks in it in the 
past, like those at Vellore in 1806, at Barrackpore in 
1824, and at Ferozepore in 1844; but these only involved 
the disobedience of one regiment, or of two or three 
regiments, at a time, and scarcely exceeded the disaffec¬ 
tion that is occasionally exhibited in the best-disciplined 
armies of Europe. For a conquered nation the sepoys 
had always shown the greatest reverence and admiration 
for, and the greatest devotion to, their conquerors. 
History contains no .better instance of fidelity on the 
part of hirelings and a subject race. 

But the defects of British temper were hard to bear, 
and were calculated to provoke some day a reactionary 
outbreak. The loyalty of the sepoy came in time to be 
confounded with servility; his faithfulness to his salt was 
quoted as a proof of his meanness. Cowardice could not 
be imputed to him, for he had fought as bravely for his 
masters as the soldiers drafted out of England at ten 
times his cost; but that faithfulness on which he prided 
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was discredited and even contemned. His pay indeed 
was scanty as compared with that of his European com¬ 
rade, but he did not mind that; what he did mind was 
that, while the prejudices of his European comrade 
were treated with respect, his own were laughed at, 
and his religion broadly abused. These causes together 
began gradually to give birth to a general discontent, 
which culminated on the annexation of Oude, from which 
the Bengal portion of the army had always, for the most 
part, been recruited. It is not that the sepoys felt par¬ 
ticularly aggrieved by the annexation. They knew well 
enough that under the English Government they would 
be better cared for thau they had ever been under their 
native princes. But their connections with the Talook- 
d&rs, or chiefs, were naturally intimate, and those chiefs 
found it easy to practise on their feelings and fears. 

The ostensible cause of the Mutiny was fear of religion 
a^d Caste ; but it was not the only, or even the principal 
cause. The mine was long ready for the spark which at 
last ignited it. The Euglish officer was at one time loved 
and feared as a god ; but that was when he identified 
himself with the regiment he commanded, ate even the 
ladoos 1 (a native sweetmeat) which the sepoys gave to 
him ! The officer who looked with ill-disguised scorn on 
his men had no right to expect the same affection and 
devotion from them; and, if military discipline enforced 
an outward observance of respect, the show was an out¬ 
ward one only. Many of the officers were unacquainted 
with their men, and kept aloof from them; and, con¬ 
sidering the honourable profession they followed, those 
men could scarcely do otherwise than repay such indiffer¬ 
ence with hatred and contempt. 

1 It is related of Lord Gough that he used to do this frequently. 
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These reasons account for the wide-spread disaffection 
that was discovered. The ostensible pleas for the outbreak 
were, we have said, fears for the loss of Caste and faith. 
The fables on which those fears were based were pre¬ 
posterous ; but the fears were not the less genuine. It is 
said that Russian spies fanned them, to avenge in India 
the Crimean defeat; it is certain that the titled budmashes 
in India itself did so. The sea-imported salt waB adul¬ 
terated with ground bones; the ghee, or melted butter, 
was cheapened with animal fat: such were the stories 
sedulously propagated, the conviction of the truth of 
which was firmly impressed, not only on the sepoys, but 
on all the lower classes throughout the land. Nay, cows' 
bones were believed to be mixed with flour, and the 
water of wells polluted by flesh and bones being* thrown 
into them. If the men were asked: “ With what object 
could all this have been done ? ” the reply was prompt: 
“ Simply to make one caste of us all "—which was the 
constant burden of the missionary's song. The Russian 
spies knew well how to make the English unpopular, 
and, if they had a hand in the matter, they did their work 
beautifully. The titled charlatans in the country under¬ 
stood the game still better, and left no stone unturned to 
serve their own little eflds. It was they who propagated 
the so-called prophecy that the English Government was 
destined to last for a hundred yearB only, and having 
commenced in 1757, would assuredly terminate in 1857; 
it was they who sent round the mysterious cakes to 
ascertain the feelings of the entire army, and excite the 
lukewarm to join the insurgent cause. 

The greased cartridges were the spark that ignited the 
mine. Before the Enfield rifle was introduced the car¬ 
tridges in use were made of a patch of cloth smeared with 
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a mixture of wax and oil. For the new rifle the projectile 
had to be greased to facilitate its passage down the bore. 
There is no doubt that animal fat was used—beef fat, if 
not that of pigs; and to touch such fat was, to the Hindu 
sepoy at least, as revolting as to bite off any part of its 
covering. The change made in the platoon exercise, 
therefore, by which the ends of the cartridges were 
directed to be tom with the Angers, instead of being 
bitten off with the teeth, besides coming too late, did not 
really obviate the objection raised against their use. 

The first symptons of open discontent were exhibited 
at Dum Dum, in January, 1857. A low caste Idscdr had 
applied to a Brahman sepoy for water from his lotah. 
This was indignantly refused by the latter, who asked 
the Idsedr at the same time how he dared to make such a 
request. The reply was that the Caste on which the 
Brahman prided so much did not really exist, for all the 
sepoys, both Brahmans and others, were alike required 
to make use of cartridges smeared with the fat of cows 
and pigs. The taunt ran like wild-fire from Dum Dum 
to Barrackpore, where discontent was shown by several 
acts of incendiarism. It blazed forth fully in an attempt 
made, in March, by a sepoy of the 34th Regiment, named 
Mungul Panday, to raise all hia comrades to rebellion, 
and in his wounding the Adjutant and Sergeant-Major 
of his regiment. With the exception of one man, a 
Mahomedan, no one volunteered to defend their officers, 
while, on Mungul Panday being arrested, they all shouted 
for his release. Mungul Panday and his chief abettor, 
the Jem Mar of his regiment, were tried, condemned, 
and hanged; and the whole of the 34th Regiment was 
disbanded. 

The men of the 19th N. I. at Berhampore simultane- 
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ously showed their teeth. They refused unanimously to 
receive the ammunition proposed to be supplied to them 
for a parade, and then broke into the armoury and took 
possession of their muskets. Vacillating subsequently, 
they were induced to lay down their arms, after which, 
with the assistance of the irregular cavalry and artillery¬ 
men at the station who remained loyal, they were marched 
down to Barrackpore, and disbanded. They received 
their punishment very sorrowfully; said that they had 
been instigated into revolt by the 34th; and only asked 
to be allowed to attack that regiment and punish it, be¬ 
fore being sent adrift for good. But this request was of 
course not complied with. • 

At about the same time two sepoys of the 70th N. I. 
and one of their officers were convicted in Calcutta of 
having conspired to attack the fort, a mad idea, for which 
they were dismissed the service, though the more appro¬ 
priate punishment at the time would have been imprison¬ 
ment, since, mad or not, the men were certainly disaffected, 
and entertained treasonable intents which they should 
not have been permitted to ventilate. The disaffection 
was more general at Umballa, where the 36th N. I. gave 
vent to it by incendiary acts on a large scale. At Luck¬ 
now, also, the 7th Oucle Irregulars exhibited the same 
feeling, and, being drawn up on parade for the purpose 
of being disbanded, threw down their arms and fled; a 
certain portion of them being successfully pursued and 
brought back as prisoners. 

The general revolt dates from the outbreak at Meerut, 
in the first week of May, when eighty-five men of the 
3rd Bengal Cavalry refused to receive any cartridges, 
though they were asked to use, not the new ones, but 
those to which they were accustomed. The recusants 

u 2 
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were tried and sentenced to imprisonment from six to ten 
years! and then marched off to prison on the 9 th. On the 
next day the place was broken into by their comrades, and 
the prisoners discharged. The 3rd Cavalry was now joined 
by the 11 th and 20th N. I. They all rushed to their 
arms, and, taking possession of them, butchered every 
European, including females and children, who came in 
their way, massacring many native inhabitants also, With¬ 
out discrimination, and setting fire to all buildings they 
could reach. They then proceeded to Delhi on the 11th, 
incited that city to revolt, and then initiated there the same 
course of massacre and arson as at Meerut, men being 
-recklessly hunted down, women violated and hacked into 
pieces, and little children tossed on the points of bayonets 
with fiendish delight. After satiating their appetites in 
this manner they went up to the palace of the king, an old 
man of eighty years, whom they proclaimed sovereign of 
India, a terrible responsibility which his fears prevented 
him from refusing. It is simply absurd to say that the 
Mutiny waB organised and matured by him. No one in 
the palace waB fit to do either. He joined the movement 
only from fear j perhaps also from hope. 

The garrison at Delhi consisted of three native regi¬ 
ments—the 38th, 54th, and 74th—and a battery of native 
artillery. All these made common cause with their com¬ 
rades of Meerut and the rabble of the city; there was 
evidently previous concert between the parties thus 
brought together. An immense supply of war materials 
was in the magazine at Delhi. The mutineers trying to 
reach these, Lieut. Willoughby ordered the magazine 
to be blown up, and Was himself so severely injured by 
the explosion that he died of his wounds. Many of the 
mutineers also were killed, and that enabled the remain- 
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ing European inhabitants of the place to make a run for 
Karnal, which was reached by some, though they were 
hotly pursued. 

When the news of these risings reached Calcutta there 
was a general panic among the white inhabitants, with 
vows of vengeance uttered in bated breath. The only man 
really equal to the occasion was the Governor-General, 
Lord Canning, who was loyally aided by several eminent 
civilian advisers. He had only two English regiments 
in Calcutta, and could not send them off to Delhi at 
once ; but he instantly applied to Lord Elgin and Gen. 
Ashbumham, who were proceeding to China at the head 
of the expedition directed against that country, begging 
of them to divert their forces for the rescue of India ; 
and he simultaneously asked the Governors of* Madras 
and Bombay to send up promptly as much assistance as 
they could spare. The China-expedition forces did not 
arrive in time to assist materially in the reconquest of 
India. They reached Calcutta in September, 1857, and 
could only be employed against Lucknow, which was 
relieved in November following. But the assurance that 
they were coming was a bulwark of hope and strength to 
the English already in the country, and enabled them to 
get through the stupendous work that lay before them. 

The infection from Meerut and Delhi was first caught 
at Lucknow and Cawnpore, and spread thence down to 
Azimgurh and Benares. At Lucknow, the first symptoms 
of disaffection were shown by the 7th Oude Irregulars so 
early as the 2nd May, after which a general discontent 
among the troops continued, which found vent on the 
80th idem, when nearly all the native regiments rebelled 
together, and fled towards Seet&pore, whither they were 
pursued by Gen. Lawrence, who was however not able to 
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capture many of the fugitives. This was followed by an 
insurrection in the city, and the assemblage of some seven 
or eight thousand rebels on the Fyzabad road. Lawrence 
attacked these confidently, but was beaten back, and, 
finding that the cantonments and forts could not long be 
safely held, he, with all the Europeans at the place, with¬ 
drew into the Residency, where they were closely besieged. 

On the 3rd June, the 17th N. I. at Azimgurh rose, but, 
abstaining from massacres, rode off towards Gliazeepore. 
This led to an attempt being made on the 4th June to 
disarm the 37th N. I. at Benares, which was resisted, 
whereupon the Madras troops under Col. Neill began to 
fire upon them, which sent them flying in confusion. 

At Cawnpore, the 2nd Cavalry and IstN. I. broke out 
on the 4th June, and on the 5th were joined by the 53rd, 
and 56th N. I., over all of whom Nana Salieb, of Bitlioor, 
a titled miscreant, the adopted son of the deposed 
l’eibhwa (see Chapter XLI., p. 244), assumed a sort of 
general command. The Europeans here, about nine hun¬ 
dred souls, took refuge within a feeble intrencliment 
hurriedly put up, which still held out for nineteen days, 
after which period they capitulated, Nana agreeing to 
convey them safely down the Ganges to Allahabad. But 
they had scarcely embarked wliefi, at a given signal, the 
boatmen leapt from their vessels into the river, while a 
murderous fire was opened on the passengers, and the 
thatched roofs of the boats were set on flame. Only four 
Europeans escaped. Those who did not perish in the 
attack were taken prisoners, along with the women and 
children ; and these, with one hundred and twenty-six 
fugitives from Futtehgurh, were all butchered together in 
their prison-house just the day before Gen. Havelock 
arrived to rescue them. This tale of terror has been 
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frequently described. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
how horrible the reality was. 

The next to rise was the 6th N. I. at Allahabad, which 
did so on the first week in June, after it had voluntarily 
come forward to be allowed to march against the Delhi 
mutineers ; and it was soon joined by the Oude Horse. 
A Mahomedan Moulavi set himself up in this place as the 
representative of the emperor of Delhi, and directed all 
the acts of violence that were perpetrated, till Col. Neill 
was able to save the station, though unfortunately not 
without punishing the guiltless with the guilty, according 
to his wont. 

The foci of rebellion now were Delhi and Lucknow, 
the latter having Cawnpore for its chief outpost. The 
other places where the infection had also spyead were 
Juanpore, Futteligurh, Rohilkuud, and all the more im¬ 
portant stations in Oude. In Central India, the Saugor 
aud Nerbudda districts wero intensely agitated, and so 
also was Bundelkund, while Jhansi figured as the capital 
of outrage and revolt. There was revolt also at Nus- 
seerabad and Ncemuch, and in the dominions of Holkar 
and Scindia, though the chiefs themselves remained 
faithful to the Government, their troops marching off 
to join the insurgents elsewhere. In the Punjab, the 
disaffected at Meean Meer and Peshawar were early 
disarmed, but there were risings at Murdun, Jullundhur, 
and Loodiana, all of which however were vigorously 
suppressed : and a few sepoys only were able to escape 
from those places to swell the insurgent ranks at Delhi. 

The first advance of a British army against Delhi was 
made under Sir H. Barnard, who laid siege to the city on 
the 8th June. He was not permitted to take up a 
position unopposed, and in the conflict which ensued, the 
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mutineers were actually headed by European traitors! 
When the complaint was so loud and bitter against the 
faithlessness of a conquered race, what shall we say of 
the English, Scotch, and Irish deserters who fought 
against their own countrymen for filthy lucre, to aid a 
rotten cause ? The mutineers were frequently beaten 
back, but Barnard was not able to take Delhi by a coup. 
He was not able even really to invest the city, and several 
times had great difficulty in repelling the enemy. He at 
last died, worn out by fatigue and vexation, and his 
successor, Gen. Reid, resigning from ill-health, the com¬ 
mand of the siege devolved on Brig.-Gen. Wilson. The 
entire force before Delhi at this moment amounted to 
about seven thousand men, while the number of the 
mutineers within it was not less than sixteen thousand, 
and was increasing daily. Brig.-Gen. Nicholson arrived 
with further reinforcements on the 14th August, and 
commenced active operations by a victory gained over a 
rebel army at Nuzuffgurh on the 24th. The siege pre¬ 
parations to cannonade the city were now more nimbly 
proceeded with, and two breaches being effected, an assault 
was made on the 14th September. The contest was a 
most sanguinary one, but in great part successful. The 
assaulting party had been divided into four columns, of 
which one only was defeated and driven back, while the 
other three gained all the towers, bastions, and ramparts 
they had operated against. The combat was continued 
all through the 16th, 17th, and 18th September, on which 
last date a considerable portion of the Bouth part of the* 
city was taken. On the 19th an attack was made on the 
palace, one of the gates of which was blown open, after 
which the city was fully occupied. No quarter was given 
on either side. The king and his family fled, but were 
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overtaken by Capt. Hodson, and this brought the siege of 
Delhi to a close. The pursuit of the rebels thence was 
conducted by Col. Greathed with crushing activity. 

In the direction of the other great centre of revolt, the 
first battle of Havelock with the rebel army was fought at 
Futtehpore, and the next near the Pandoo Nuddee, in 
both of which the enemy were defeated. It is affirmed 
that this second action, which was fought on the 15th 
July, hastened the catastrophe at Cawnporo \ but there is 
no doubt that Nana had planned the outrage from the 
commencement. He was defeated in person at Akerwa, 
on the Grand Trunk Road, on the 16th, Havelock pro¬ 
ceeding thence to Cawnpore on the 17th, to find with 
grief and vexation that he had come too late. He hunted 
Nana to Bithoor, and took and levelled his palace with 
the ground ; but the fiend bore a charmed life, and 
effected his escape. Neill was now sent for from 
Allahabad, and was left at Cawnpore, whore he perpe¬ 
trated those avenging acts of violence which brought so 
much discredit on the English name. Havelock in the 
meantime endeavoured to pass on to Lucknow, and on 
the way to it gave Nana another terrible defeat at Oonao. 
But the enemy mustered strong around him, and he was 
eventually obliged to fall back and join his forces with 
those of Neill ; nor was he able to stir forth again till 
Gen. Outram came up with further reinforcements in the 
middle of September, when they all resumed their march 
on Lucknow, after winning a splendid victory at Mungul- 
war, on the 21st. 

The joy of the Lucknow garrison on the arrival of 
Outram and Havelock was great, though the relieving 
force was very inconsiderable—only a little above two 
thousand men, while the rebels who disputed their entry 
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were about fifty thousand strong. The direction of opera¬ 
tions was assumed by Gen. Outram, as senior in com¬ 
mand ; but they were confined for the time merely to 
beating back the enemy, whom the English were not yet 
strong enough to drive away. Fresh relief came at last 
with the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, in 
November; but, even with this addition, the total English 
army at Lucknow at this time did not exceed six thou¬ 
sand men. The operations of Sir Colin were necessarily 
confined to a series of isolated sieges and bombardments ; 
but he conquered his way step by step to the Residency, 
and the garrison were finally relieved on the 17th Novem¬ 
ber, and afterwards conveyed to Cawnpore for greater 
security. Several attacks on the outposts at Cawnpore 
were made by the Gwalior contingent which had arrived 
at that place, but these were repulsed ; and on the 6th 
December there was a general engagement, in which the 
enemy were completely defeated, after which they fled 
towards Bithoor. 

Cawnpore being now safe, the Commander-in-Chief 
again advanced upon Lucknow, after active operations in 
the intervening country; while Jung Bahadoor approached 
more slowly in the same direction from Nepal. The 
attack on Lucknow was made inMafch, 1858, the attack¬ 
ing army being about twenty-three thousand strong. 
The first few days were spent in skirmishes, after which 
the enemy commenced a series of assaults on the besieg¬ 
ing force, which were invariably repelled. The English 
batteries opened fire on the 9th March, and on the 10th 
the first or outer line of defence was conquered. The 
resistance was desperate ; the contests extremely bloody. 
By the 17th the English were complete masters of the 
city; but the dispersion of the rebel forces was not 
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effected till a long time after. Henceforth, the war all 
over India was only a war of pursuit, lengthened out more 
and more as the bands operated against began to split up 
and get scattered. Leader after leader was followed up 
and defeated; traitor after traitor captured and punished. 
The arch-traitor Nana alone eluded even the most 
vigorous pursuit made after him, and has not been taken 
to this day. Some believe that he is dead ; but others 
assert that he is yet alive—either in Nepal or Thibet. 

The proclamation announcing the suppression of the 
Mutiny was issued in 1859. Nothing more heroic than 
this reconquest of the country is to be found in the 
history ol the world. % 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

u Tetis is a country well worth fighting for,” exclaimed 
William of Orange, when looking down from an elevated 
position on one of the beautiful landscapes of Ireland. The 
same, we believe, must have been the feeling of every 
invader of India from the time of Semiramis to that of 
Clive. It*was her beauty, her richness, and her fertility 
that made her so long, what she seems to have always 
been from tbe remotest antiquity, the principal battle-field 
of Asia. 

But this very misfortune appears to have conferred on 
her an advantage not of petty importance ; it made her the 
home of several martial races, albeit not so hardy as the 
races of the North. Our conquerors are accustomed to 
laud tbeir own deeds of heroism ; and well they may do so 
for all that their arms have achieved* But they should at 
the same time try to appreciate the heroism of a people 
that has fought and suffered—fought, to be defeated and 
trampled upon by stronger men—for not less than four 
thousand years. Clive won the battle of Plassey at the 
head of three thousand men; five hundred and fifty years 
before him Bukty&r Khiliji conquered Bengal at the head 
of eighteen horsemen only. But because Bengal has never 
fought for her freedom it does not follow that all India has 
not done so. Stabrobates repelled the Assyrian army from 
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the banks of the Indus; Alexander would never have con¬ 
quered Porus but for the latter's differences with Taxilus 
and Porus the Younger; Mahomed Gbori was defeated by 
Prithu Raj at the battle of Tirouri, and only succeeded 
afterwards in consequence of the feud between Prithu and 
Jayachand ; Baber, after conquering the Path&ns, was all 
but defeated by Sanga, who had unfortunately no artillery 
to silence the Mogul guns ; and Ahmed Shah Door&ni 
was so violently dealt with by the Mahrattas at Paniput 
that, though victorious, he wisely refrained from assuming 
the throne of Delhi. 

The notion that India fell an easy prey to the 
Mahomedans is an utter fallacy. The Mahomedan 
invasions were commenced in the seventh century, while 
the throne of Delhi was not acquired till the twelfth. 
Spain and Gaul were overrun by the followers of 
Islam within shorter periods; but Rajpoot valour pre¬ 
sented a greater obstacle in India, which it cost them 
very much greater trouble to subdue. The Rajpoots 
were reckless warriors. We read as usual accounts that 
they preferred to destroy their wives and children in a 
funeral pyre and then die fighting to a man rather than 
submit; and such combatants are never easy to reduce. 
It is a fact that the Mahomedans were never able to 
conquer the whole of India ; and it is hardly less so that, 
if the English had not appeared on the scene, • the 
Mahrattas would have re-established Hindu supremacy 
over the ruins of the Mogul Empire. 

The British Empire in India was founded by Clive 
and Warren Hastings, and afterwards more thoroughly 
established by Lords Wellesley, Hastings, and Dalhousie; 
and there is no doubt that the success of the English 
arms was mainly attributable to the vigour and decision 
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of character of the English race. Bnt even the English 
have had ample occasion to know—at Seringapat&m, 
Assaye, Chillianwall&h, and elsewhere—that the natives 
can fight, and fight well,—not only from the valour of 
the enemies by whom they were opposed, but from that 
of the very hirelings who fought on their behalf. If these 
pages enforce any conviction it is this that, particular 
provinces excepted, India is peopled throughout by 
fighting races, who may have been frequently defeated in 
the past, but were at all times ready to fight again. 
The science of war was not well understood by them ; 
and hence in the battles waged by them they always 
trusted to ihcir numbers and their courage. But the 
men who came forward to fight were not spiritless 
cowards. • Under French training the Sikhs and the 
Mysoreans became, what the English found them to their 
cost, almost as good soldiers as any that the second-rate 
European countries have ever turned out: and those who 
have had English training are in no respects inferior to 
them at this dav. 

This then may be admitted, that there are in India itself 
the best materials required for her defence, and that if the 
Government be able to utilise those materials properly, it 
can never have occasion to apprehehd the brightest gem 
of the British crown being snatched away by a foreign 
hand. We do not believe that Russia has any designs on 
India; but, even if she had, she has no chance whatever of 
success, unless the English be untrue to themselves. Of 
the latest invaders Nadir Shah brought with him an army 
variously estimated at between seventy and one hundred 
and sixty thousand men, while Ahmed Shah’s army, it is 
known, was about eighty thousand strong. In our day 
the Sikh armies, that opposed the English and were de- 
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feated, were never less than fifty thousand strong ; but it 
would be a compliment to the Russian army to say that it 
is equal in soldierly qualities to the Kh&lsa, host. Unless, 
therefore, Russia can send down to India a trained army of 
eighty thousand men—which means a total force not less 
than one hundred and sixty thousand strong, for half the 
number must be left on the route to hold it and keep it 
open—she has no business in India. For an army eighty 
thousand strong the English Government seems to be 
pretty well prepared at all moments, having a European 
army in India of about sixty-five thousand men, and 
a native army of about one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men, with a reserve of nearly four hundred 
thousand, half disciplined soldiers retained by the Native 
States. To oppose a stronger army there arej suitable 
and ample materials at hand which can be easily made 
serviceable. 

This, all comers should understand, is the actual position 
of England in India. In the calculation, however, we 
assume peace and accord within India itself; and it is 
here that the real difficulty of the English Government lies. 
If the English are disliked in India, that is owing less 
to mistakes in their policy than to their haughty temper, 
by which they have icreated more enemies about them 
than by any official irregularity. Misgovernment and neg¬ 
lect in the administration are now things of the past ; a 
very intelligent acquaintance with the country has been 
acquired by its rulers, which has already led to great im¬ 
provement in the condition of the people. But the English 
governing officers in the country have not yet acquired 
what the French, for instance, would have mastered at 
the very outset, the art of making the natives their 
friends; and all Britain should understand clearly that 
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till this art is acquired her hold on India must necessarily 
be insecure. The sword has nowhere been able ever long 
to retain the conquests made by itself; and it would be 
well, alike for the governors and the governed, if it were 
even now distinctly understood that it was English pride 
only, and nothing else, that made the sepoy army mutin¬ 
ous. The Government has been loudly congratulating 
itself that it has got rid of a bad prop, that its present 
army is better constituted and more faithfully attached to 
it than was the last. But these are fallacious hopes and 
anticipations if the English in India fail continuously in the 
respect that is due to the rights and feelings of the races 
they rule over. Good government will master many 
impossibilities in the way of allaying irritation, and of 
securing a state of amity and good-will; but it is good 
manners only that will insure their permanence. What is 
imperative, therefore, on the part of the English now is 
to look to their social manners as carefully as to their 
public policy and administrative efficiency. One lesson 
has been given, and a fearful lesson it was to all parties 
concerned. It depends on the rulers of the country 
themselves to prevent its being repeated. 
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with Banasur, 39; part taken by, in the battle of Kuruk¬ 
shetra, 41, 45. 

Banasur, light of, with Krishna and Balaram, 39; destruction of 
the cities belonging to, 39. 

Berar Rajah, the, power and position of, 222 ; operations against, 
22 4; defeat of, 224, 226; new rajah and his intrigues with 
the Peishwa, 240; defeat and surrender of, 241; terms of re¬ 
instatement rejected by, 244; fresh intrigues and flight of, 
245; final refuge found by, 245. 

Bhurtpoke, the Capture of, 254. • 

Bhurtpore, fortress of, 229; repulse of the English from, 229; 
Ochterlony’s engagement with the rajah of, 254; 'hostility of 
Doorjun Sal at, 255; siege and capture of, 255. 

Black-Hole, the, tragedy of, 200. 

Buktyar Khilijt, the Conquests op, 92. 

Burmese, the, aggressions of, 246 ; war with, 247; character of the 
war throughout, 248; final defeat of aud conclusion of peace 
with, 252 ; second war with, 253. 

Burmese War, the, 246. 

Baxar, battle of, 206. 


CASHMERE and the ljill-states of the Punjab, cession of, 283; 
sold to Golab Sing, 283. 

Cathmi, the, fight of Alexander with, 55. 

Cawnpore, outrage at, 294. 

Chandragupta, the accession to the throne of, 59; delivery of the 
country from the Macedonian yoke by, 60; conclusion of 
peace with Seleucus Nicator by, 60. 

Chillianwallah, indecisive battle of, 285. 

China, the Expedition to, across the Himalayas, 103. 

China, friendly intercourse with, 104. 

Choh&n8, rivalry between the, and the Rahtores, 89. 

Chnnd& S&heb and Mahomed Ali, their contentions in the Carnatic, 
191. 
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Civil Wabs, the, waged bt the Sons of Shah Jehan, 145. 

Clive, achievements of, in Madras, 193; achievements of, in Ben¬ 
gal, 201. 

Concluding bemabks, 300. 

Cumla Devi, capture of, and marriage with Allaudeen, 98. 

DAHIBi DESPAT1, defeat of, 67; daughters of, 68. 

Diira Sheko, the first son of Shah Jehan, 146; suspicions of, against 
Aurungzebe,146; conflict of, with Soojd, Murad, and Aurung- 
zebe, 147; battle fought by, on the banks of the Nermudda, 
148; defeat of, near Agra. 149; further defeat of, near Ajmere, 
152; flight, capture, and death of, 153. 

Darius, invasion of, 50. 

Deeg, battle of, 228. 

Delhi, siege and capture of, 296. 

Dewal Devi, capture of, and marriage with Chizer, 101. 

Dhritarashtra, history of, 42. 

Dionysiacs, the, of Nonnus, 17; Indian accounts corresponding 
therewith, 22. 

Doorga Das, artifice of, for liberating Jeswant Sing’s widow and 
children, 155; sets up Akbar, the son of Aurungzebe, as em¬ 
peror, 157. 

Dost Mahomed, becomes ruler of Kabool and Ghazni, 258; English 
overtures for alliance with, 258; disagreement with, 258; war 
with, 259; defeat and surrender of, 262; sent down to India, 
262. 

Dubba, battle of, 274. 

Duryodhon, eldest son of Dhritarashtra, 43; jealousy of, towards 
the Pandavas, 44; opposition of, to tUe claims of the Panda- 
vas, 44; flight of, from the field of Kurukshetra, 46; fight 
of, with Bheem, 47 ; death of, 47. 

ENGLISH, the, wars of, with the French, 189; successes of, under 
Clive and Lawrence, 193; operations of Lally against, 195; 
final victory of, over the French, at Wandewash, 197; compli¬ 
cations with the Nawab of Bengal, 199; successes of, in Ben¬ 
gal, 201 to 205; acquisition of Behdr by, 206; wars of, with 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo, 207; first war of, with the Mahrattas, 
and occupation of Delhi and Agra, 220, 226; wars of, with 
Nepal, 230; second war of, with the Mahrattas and the Pin- 
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daris, 236; war of, with the Burmese, 246; capture of Bhurt- 
pore by, 264; war of, with the Afghans, 257; conquest of 
Scinde by, 272; war of, in Gwalior, 276; war of, with the 
Sikhs, 278; the Sepoy war, 287. 

English and the French, the Struggles between the, 189. 
Exhortations of Alexander to his troops, 56. 


FEROZESHTJHTJR, battle of, 281. 

GANDHAMADANA, herbs of, 31. 

Ghazni, storming of, 260; evacuation of the garrison at, and their 
fate, 267; destruction of, 268. 

Ghiljis, the, expeditions against and submission of, 262; agreement 
and disagreement with, 263; attacks of, on Kabool and Jella- 
labad, 263. # 

Gickcrs, the, chastisement of, by Mahomed Ghori, 91; Mahomed 
Ghori killed by, 91. 

Gonerdha, fight of, with B alarum, 38. 

Goojerat, battle of, and its results, 286. 

Guicowar, the, power and position of, 222; difficulties of, with the 
Peishwa, 238. 

Gundamuk, treaty of, 270. 

Gurh Beetli, conquest of, 66. 

Gwalior War, the, 276. 

HERCULES, the Adventures of, 35. 

Hercules, identified severally with Balaram, Krishna, and others, 
35. 

History of India, the, three parts of, 7. 

Holkar, power and position of, 222; conduct of, 227; operations 
against, 227, 228; flight of, amongst the Sikhs, 229; terms 
granted to,. 229; new Holkar, a minor, and complications 
arising therefrom, 241; defeat of, and terms granted to, 242. 

Humayun, rebellion of the brothers of, 117; wars of, with Shere 
Shdh, 117 ; saved from being drowned in the Ganges, 118; 
flight and sufferings of, 119 ; refuge found at Amerkote by, 119 ; 
reconquest of India by, 123. 

Humayun, the RECONquEST of India by, 123. 

Humayun, the Wars of, with Shere Shah, 117. 
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Hyder -Alii, rise of, 207; becomes Snlt&n of Mysore, 208; opposed 
by the Niz&m, the Malirattas, and the English, 208; con¬ 
federacy changed by, against the English, 208; operations 
conducted by, and against, 208 to 213; death of, 213. 

Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, tub Wars with, 207. 

INDIA, the Conquest op, by the Mahomedans, 85. 

Indian Army, the, character of, 287; causes of discontent in, 288; 
mutiny of, 289, et seq. 

Indrajit, achievements of, 30, 31; death of, 31. * 

Introductory Remarks, 7. 

JARASANDHA. fight of, with Krishna, 37 to 39; disagreement 
of, with the Pandavas, 39 ; death of, 39. 

Jellalabad, relief of, by Gen. Sale, 263; relief of, by Gen. Pollock, 
267. 

KABOOL, /jntry of the English into, 260; reception of Shah 
Sooja in, 261; removal of the bulk of the English army from, 
261; Afghan attack on, and slaughter of Buraes and others, 
264 ; attacks on the garrison at, 264; massacre of the garrison 
retreating from, 266; reoccupation of, 268; final retreat from, 
269. 

Kabool prisoners, release of, 269. 

Ksila- Javan, war of, with Krishna, 38 ; death of, 38. 

Kandahar, garrison at, 267; relief of, by Gen. England, 267. 

Kangsa, voice from heaven to, 36; conduct of, towards the Jada- 
vas, 36. 

Kama, death of, 46. • 

Kasim, conquest of Alore by, 67; singular end of, 68. 

Khan Jehan Lodi, the Rebellion op, 141. 

Krishna, war of, with Kala-Javana, 58; fight of, with Sankha- 
Boora, 40; descent of, into Yampuri, 40; part taken by, in 
the battle of Kurukshetra, 41, 45. 

Krishna and Balaram, tiie Adventures op, 35. 

Krishna and Palaram, rescue of, in their infancy, 36; youthful 
pranks of, 37; defeat of, by Jarasandhd, 38; flight of, to 
Dwarka, 38; return of, to Brindabun, 38; war of, with 
Banasur, 39; part taken by, in the war of the Kurus and 
Pandavas, 41, 45. 
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Kumbhakarna, achievements of, 31; death of, 31. 

KuiiUS AND THE PANDAVAS, THE WAR OF THE, 42. 


LASWARI, battle of, 226. 

Lucknow, operations against, 293, 297; relief of the garrison at, 
297; capture of, 298. 


M ADRASPATAM, English settlement at, 189. 

Maharajpore, battle of, 277. 

M ah mood of Ghazni, the Invasions of, 73. 

Mahmood of Ghazni, first expedition of, into India, 73; second 
expedition of, 74; third and fourth expeditions of, 74,75; fifth 
and sixth expeditions of, 75, 76; seventh and eighth expeditions 
of, 77 ; ninth expedition of, and destruction of Thannesur by* 
77, 78; tenth, eleventh, and twelfth expeditions of, 78, 79; 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth expeditions of, 80, 81; 
sixteenth expedition of, and destruction of Sonymth by, 82; 
seventeenth and last expedition of, 83; primary States of 
India during the invasions of, 84. 

Mahomed, son of Aurungzebe, fights on behalf of his father, 149 ; 
enters Agra under false pretences and makes Shah Jehan a 
prisoner, 150; is kept a prisoner in Gwalior by Aurungzebe* 
153. 

Mahomed Akbar, of Afghanistan, collection of troops by, 263 i 
operations of, against Kabool, 264; invites Macnaghtcn to a 
personal interview and kills him, 265; treaty entered into 
with, and treachery of, 266; massacres by, 266; defeat of, at 
Jellalabad, 266; defeat of, at Kandahar, 267; hopes of, of 
destroying the second English army, 268; flight of, 268. 

Mahomed Ali and Chunda Saheb, their contentions in the Carnatic, 
191. 

Mahomed Gitoiii, the Invasions of, and Conquest of India by the 
Mahomedans, 85. 

Mahomed Ghori, first and second invasions of, 85; third inva¬ 
sion of, 86; fourth invasion of, and defeat at Tirouri, 86; 
fifth invasion of, and victory gained over Prithu Rai, 87; 
sixth invasion of, 88; seventh invasion of, 90; eighth inva¬ 
sion, and death of, 91. 

Mahomed Toglek, attempted invasion of China, by, 103; priva- 
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tions suffered by the invading force, 103,104; fate of those 
who returned, 104. 

Mahrattas, the, consolidation of the power of, 168; development 
and expansion of, 180; character of, 220; establishment of 
distinct sovereignties among, 221; distrust of the English by, 
221; leaders among, and their quarrels with each other, 221, 
22*2 ; operations against, 222; terms granted to, 229; second 
war with, 236; abolition of the Peishwiship and conclusion of 
peace with, 244, 245. 

Mahratta War, the first, 220. > 

Mahratta War, the second, and Pindari War, 236. 

Mahratta Wars, the subsequent, 166. 

Maiwand, battle of, 271. 

Maldeo, imposed upon by Shere Shah, 121. 

Mazra, battle of, 271. 

Meeanee, battle of, 274. 

Meer Cossim, tirade Subadar of Bengal, 204; deposed, 205; battle 
with, at Gheriah, 205; battle with, at Buxar, 205. 

Meer Jaffer,-made Subadar of Bengal, 203; deposed, 204; rein¬ 
stated, 205. 

Mehidpore, battle of, 242. 

Moodkee, battle of, 280. 

Moolraj, murder of Vans Agnew and Lieut. Anderson by, 283; 
operations against, 284; surrender, trial, and punishment of, 
285. 

Mooltan, siege and storming of, 284, 285. 

Mozuffer Jung and Nazir Jung, their contentions in the Deccan, 
191. 

Muchucanda, story of, 38. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, defection of, at the battle of Paniput, 187. 

Murad, son of Shah Jehan and viceroy in Guzer&t, 146; proclaimed 
emperor by the army under him, 147; opens communications 
with and is duped by Aurungzebe, 147 ; jointly with Aurung- 
zebe fights with and defeats Dara, 148 to 150; is entrapped 
and imprisoned by Aurungzebe at Gwalior, 151; is secretly 
murdered, 153. 

Mutiny, the, causes of, 288; first indications of, 290; outbreak of, 
at Meerut, 291; spread of, to Delhi, 292 ; Lord Canning's 
conduct during, 293; spread of, to Lucknow, Cawnpore, and 
other places, 293,294; Delhi and Lucknow the foci of, 295; siege 
and capture of Delhi, 296 ; operations at Lucknow, 297; relief 
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of the Lucknow garrison, 298; capture of Lucknow and dis¬ 
persion of the rebel forces, 298; suppression of, &99. 

NADIR SHAH, the Invasion of, 174. 

Nadir Shah, state of India at the time of, 174; invited by certain 
omrahs of Delhi, 175; pleas of, for the invasion of India, 175; 
general engagement with, 176; submission of Mahomed Shah 
to, 176; occupation of Delhi by, 176 ; quarrel with the Delhians 
and massacre ordered by, 177; intercession of Mahomed Shah, 
and stoppage of massacre by, 177; pillage of Delhi by, 177; 
concession of, to a playwright, 178 ; spoils carried ofE by, 178; 
territorial concessions to, 178; treatment of Nizdm al Moolk 
and Sadat Ali by, 178. 

Nana Saheb, and the outrage at Cawnpore, 294; operations against, 
297; escape of, 297, 299. 

Nazir Jung and Mozuffer Jung, contentions of, in the Carnatic, 
191. 

Nepal, aggressions committed by, 230; war with. 230; army divi¬ 
sions sent against, 230 ; character of the operations conducted, 
231 to 233; successes of Ooliterlony, 232 to 234; conclusion 
of the war with, 235. 

Nepal War, the, 230. 

OGHUZ KHAN, invasion of, 33. 

Oniroodha, rape of Oosha by, 39; marriage of, with Oosha, 39. 

Oosha, rape of, 39. 

Oxydracae and Malli, the, fight of Alexander with, 55, 57. 


PANDAVAS, the, illegitimacy of, 43; fortunes of, 43; banish¬ 
ment of, 44; return of, 44; tight of, with the Kurus, 45; 
distinguishing features in the characters of, 48. 

Pandu, history of, 42. 

Paniput, tuk battle of, 181. 

Paniput, army divisions of the opposing parties at, 186; slaughter 
at, 187; results of the battle of, 188. 

Pabusram, the Expedition of, 17. 

Parusram, the Hindu story regarding, 22. 

Peishwti, the, origin of the office of, 168, 221; power and position 
of, 221; treaty of Bassein with, 222 ; complications with, 2-X ; 
flight and pursuit of, 239; fight with, at Ashtee, 214; sur- 
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render of, 244; abolition of the title of, and pension granted 
to, 244. 

Perrou, a French adventurer in the service of Scindia, 225. 

Persian Invasions, tiie, 49. 

Persian invasion of Cyrus, 49; of Darius, 50; of Xerxes, 50; of 
Noshirwan, 64; of Noshized, 64. 

Pindaris, the, character and organisation of, 236; raids on British 
territory by, 237; preparations for rooting out, 237; flight 
and pursuit of, 242; finally broken up, 243. 

Pindahi and tiie Second Mahkatia War, 236. > 

Plassey, battle of, 195, 202. 

Pondicherry, French settlement at, 189. 

Porus, fight of Alexander with, 54; submission of, 55; liberality 
of Alexander to, 55. 

Prithu Rai, victory gained by, at Tirouri, 87; defeat of, on the 
banks of* the Seras wati, 88; taken prisoner and put to death, 
88; love-adventure of, and passage of arms with Jayachand. 
89. 

Pudznani, ’story of, 100. 

Punjab War, the, 278. 

Pnnniar, battle of, 277. 


RAMA, banishment of, 24; adventures of, in the wilderness, 
25; wife of, carried off by Ravana, 25 ; army of, 26, 27; 
advance of, to Lanka, 27; bridge constructed by, 28; single 
combat of, with Ravana, 30; success of, 32. 

Rama’s War with Ravana, 24. 

Ramnugger, battle of, 284. 

Ravana, rape of Sita by, 25; army of, 29 ; single combat of, 
with Rama, 30; final battle and death of, 32. 

Rattan Pdl, war of, with Abdoolah and Abdoor Rahman, 66. 

Runjeet Sing, master of the Punjab, 258; consolidation of the 
Sikh power by, 278; friendly behaviour of, towards the Eng¬ 
lish, 278; successors of, 279. 

Russophobia, 258. 


SADOOLAPORE, battle of, 284. 

Sahoo, treaty concluded by the Moguls with, 168; ratification of 
the treaty at the time of Bal&jee Yiswanath, 168. 
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Salivahana, fight of, with Vikramaditya, 62. 

Sanga, wars of, with Bdber, 115. 

Sangdla, storming of, 55. 

Scinde, the Conquest op, 272. 

Scinde, the relations of the English with, 272; intrigues of the 
Ameers of, 273; operations against, 273; conquest of, 275. 

Scindid, power and position of, 221 ; operations against, 223, 225; 
defeat of, 226; terms granted to, 229; forced treaty with, 240. 

Scythians, the inroads of, into India, 33; stand of Vikramaditya 
against, 61; gradual spread of, into India, 62. 

Scytuic Invasions, the, 33. 

Seetdbuldee, battle of, 240. 

Selencus Nicator, appearance of, on the banks of the Indus, 60; 
conclusion of peace with, and gift of a daughter to Chandra- 
gnpta by, 60. 

Semiramis, the Invasion of, 12. 

Semiramis, account of, by CtesiaB, 12; Shamd Devi of India 
identified with, 15. 

Sepoy War, the, 287. • 

Sesostris, the Expedition of, 17. 

Sesostris, account of, by Diodorus Siculus, 20. 

Shah Jehan, the Rebellion of, 135. 

Shah Jehan, TnE Civil Wars waged by the Sons of, 145. 

Shah Jehan, murder of Chusero by, 136; rebellion of, against 
Jehdugire, 136; defeat and flight of, 137 to 139; offer of alliance 
from, rejected by the Portuguese, 139; peace with Jehangire 
and subsequent life of, 139; ascent of, to the throne, 140; 
training of the sons of, 145; intemperance and sickness of. 
147; civil wars waged by the Bons of, 147. 

Shdh Sooja, inheritance of, 257; expulsion of, from the throne 
of Afghanistan, 257; residence of, in India, 258 ; treaty of the 
English with, 258; enthroned at Kandahar, 260; reception of, 
at Kabool, 261; assassinated, 268. 

Shere Shah, wars of, with Humayun, 117 ; wars of, in Rdjpootand, 
120; compliment paid to Rajpoot valour by, 122; killed at 
Kalinjar, 122. 

Sheep's Wars in RajpootIna, 120. 

Shetbandha, construction of, 28. 

Shishak, expedition of, 21. 

Sliitdb Rdi, distinguished conduct of, at the battle of Gheriah, 205. 

Sikh Power in the Punjab, rise op the, 170. 
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Sikhs, the, history of, 170, 278; opinion entertained of English 
power by, 279; aggression of, 280; first series of battles with, 
280 to 282; treaty concluded with, 283; fresh rupture with, 283; 
second series of battles with, 284 to 286; final defeat of and 
annexation of the Punjab, 286. 

Sitd, rape of, 25; discovery of, in the Asoka grove by Hanuman, 
26; restoration of, to Rama, 32. 

SivajeC, early life of, 159; possessions acquired by, 159,160; confir¬ 
mation of the possessions of, 160; open rupture of, with the 
Moguls, 160; surrender of, and removal to Delhi, 160s, 161; 
Aurungzebe’s daughter’s love for, 161; escape of, from Delhi, 
161; regular government established by, 161; raids into 
Mogul territories by, 161; desertion of Sambajee, the son of, 
162; return of Sambajee to, 162; death of, 163; Aurungzebe 'b 
tribute to the memory of, 163; successors of, and their wars 
with the Moguls, 163. 

SlVAJKE AND HIS SUCCESSORS, TIIE WARS OF, 159. 

Sobraon, battle of, and its results, 282. 

Soliman Sheko, siege of Monghyr by, 147; retreat of, to Cashmere, 
151; surrendered to Aurungzebe by the rajah of Cashmere, 
151; secretly murdered, 153. 

Somnath, the, gates of, and Lord Ellenborough’s Proclamation 
referring thereto, 269. 

Sooja, son of Shah Jehau, and viceroy in Bengal, 146; aspirations 
of, for the imperial crown, 147 ; defeat of, by Soliman Sheko, 
147; defeat of, by Aurungzebe, 152; flight of, and pursuit 
by Meer Jumla, 152; murdered by the rajah of Arracan, 
152. 

Sooraja Dowlah, unfavourable feelings of, towards the English, 
199 ; proceedings of, 199,200; defeat of, at Plassey, 202 ; cap¬ 
tured, and killed by order of Meer Jaffer’s Bon, 203. 

Stabrobates, defence of India by, 14. 

Sthabarpati , the title of Virasena, identified with the “ Stabrobates” 
of the Greeks, 16. 

Struggles between the English and the French, the, 189. 

SuBAKTAGIN, THE EXPEDITIONS OF, 70. 

Subaktagin, victory of, at Lamghan, 70; capture of Lamgh&n by, 
71; final defeat of Jaipal by, 72. 

Sudaseo Bhao, and the battle of Panipnt, 183, et aeq.; offensive 
treatment of his generals by, 184; valour and death of, 187. 

Sukra, charm of, 32. 
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TAXILUS, submission of, 53. 

Timour, the Invasion op, 106. 

Timour, his surname of Hillak Khan how acquired, 107; defeat of 
the Indian army by, 108; pillage of and outrage in Delhi by, 
108; mosque of Feroze admired by, 109; plunder carried off 
by, 109. 

Tippoo, power of, 214; operations against, 214; negotiations of, 
. with the French, 215; advance upon Seringapatam against, 
217; defeat and submission of, 218; search for confederates 
by, 218; fresh campaign against, and remvasion of Mysore, 
218; storming of Seringapatam, 219; resistance offered by 
and death of, 219. 

Tippoo Sultan and Hyder Ali, the Wars with, 207. 

Trimbuckjee Danglia, intrigues of, 238; assassination of Gunga- 
dhur Shastree by, 238; confinement of, at Tannd, 238; escape 
of, 238; junction of, with the PeiBhwa, 243; recapture and 
imprisonment of, 244. 

UGRASENA, deposition of, by Kangsa, 36; release of, from con¬ 
finement and replacement on the throne, 37. 

VANS AGNEW and Lieut. Anderson, murder of, by Moolraj, at 
Mooltan, 283. 

Vibishana, defection of, 28. 

Vikramaditya, stand of, against the Scythians, 61; defeat of, by 
Salivahana and death, 62. 

Vikramaditya and Salivahana, the Wars of, 61. 


XERXES, invasion of, 50. 

YUDHISTHIRA, ascent of, to the throne, 47; celebration of the 
Aswaznedh Jagya by, 47; retirement of, from India, 48. 


the end. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON PREVIOUS EDITION. 

Thk “ Great Wars of India” form not the least interesting portion 
of the volume. . . . This sketch is notable for those qualities of 
clearness and condensation, combined with naturalness and ease, 
which are characteristic of S. C. Dutt’s literary productions.— 
Indian Daily News, SO th October, 1879. 

The section which contains by far the most effective writing in 
the book is “The Great Wars of India,” from the earliest period 
clown to the end of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1859.— Nonconformist, 
9 th July , 1879. 







